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WHAT A MAN! 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Two days after Christmas, 
just as the morning fog lifted, 
the large cargo steamer Merida 
—a regular trader to the Far 
East—anchored in Singapore 
roads. Captain Arnold had 
been on the bridge most of the 
night, passing through narrow 
waters and picking up the 
pilot, and would gladly have 
lain down on @ long chair under 
the lower bridge awning; for 
in the drooping heat a visit to 
the tall buildings of the town, 
floating phantom-like on a 
shallow pearly bank of haze, 
gave promise of perspiring dis- 
comfort. So did the passage 
in a sampan across the glassy 
harbour on which there was 
now @ strong blinding glare. 
Still, business on shore called 
imperatively: it was no use 
giving way to drowsiness. 

Immediately after breakfast 
@ steam-launch very oppor- 
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tunely ran alongside the ac- 
commodation ladder. The 
runner from an engineering 
firm had called to see his friend 
the chief engineer and, inci- 
dentally, to find out if any 
repairs were required. There 
was nothing doing in that way 
—but would the runner give 
the captain a lift ashore? The 
runner professed that he would 
be delighted, and said he would 
be ready in ten minutes. Cap- 
tain Arnold thankfully packed 
the necessary business papers 
into an attaché-case and with 
the runner went down the 
ladder into the launch, which 
sheered off and made for John- 
ston’s Pier. As it surged along- 
side it disturbed a number of 
sampan men paddling gently 
with their oars to keep their 
craft in position, who were 
staring eagerly at the pier and 
yelling vociferously—each try- 
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ing to outdo the other in volume 
of sound. 
“ Tuan ! 
Cuttle ! ”’ 
‘As soon as Cuttler of the 
King-yuan arrives on that pier 
every sampan man in the 
vicinity makes for it like a 
shark,’’? the runner remarked. 
“‘ Usually pays ’em about ten 
times their proper fare ; some- 
times doesn’t pay ’em at all. 
It’s a gamble with the odds on 
them, and they like it.” 
Captain Arnold looked up- 
ward fearfully. Captain Cuttler 
of the King-yuan was the last 
man in Singapore he wanted to 
meet ; but there he was, lean- 
ing over the rail of the pier 
accompanied by half a dozen 
men of the beachcombing class. 
Though they only met in just 
such a casual way as this at 
long irregular intervals, there 
was no mistaking the very tall, 
swashbuckling figure in the 
creased white duck suit, or the 
closely-trimmed, pointed black 
beard. Captain Arnold got 
out of the launch hurriedly, 
pulled his sun-helmet down 
over his eyes and climbed the 
steps leading to the top deck 
of the pier, hoping to pass, un- 
observed, behind the little group. 
He was unfortunate. Before 
he reached the top of the steps 
Captain Cuttler had let go the 
rail, moved to the centre of the 
pier, and was gazing out at the 
ships lying in the roads. He 
raised both hands towards the 
heavens. 
“Father Christmas, you 
damned old stiff, many a good 


Tuan! Tuan 
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man you have got out of a 
job!” he roared. 

The outburst was greeted 
with loud laughter from the 
sycophantic beachcombers, most 
of whom were more than half- 
drunk. Possibly the gist of it 
applied to some of them; it 
might have applied to Cuttler 
himself. Just as he dropped 
his hands he noticed Captain 
Arnold. 

‘Oh, lord! here’s Holy Joe 
Arnold!” he cried. ‘“ Com- 
pliments of the season, Joe, old 
boy. Put it there. 


‘For old times’ sake, don’t let our 
enmity live, 

For old times’ sake, say you'll 
forget and forgive. 

Life’s too short to quarrel, hearts 
too precious to break, 

Shake hands, and let us be 
friends, for old times’ sake.’” 


The beachcombers joined 
Cuttler in singing the last line. 
Captain Arnold, inexpressibly 
pained by the rowdiness of the 
scene, ignored both the out- 
stretched hand and the appeal 
in the song. With head erect 
he walked smartly along the 
pier towards the town. 

‘“‘ All right, you damned old 
Bible-thumper; go to hell!” 
Cuttler yelled after him. 

The jeers of the beachcombers 
followed Captain Arnold as 
he threaded his way among 
Malays and Chinese who had 
been attracted along the pier 
by the singing, but they died 
away as he reached the shore 
end of it. Shocked and sad- 
dened, he turned to the left 
along Collyer Quay. Twenty 
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years before, when they were 
junior officers of the cumpany 
he was in now, he and Cuttler 
were close friends. At that 
time they would have rowed 
miles, from ship to ship, for 
the puspose of meeting. Shortly 
afterwards there came the part- 
ing of the ways. Arnold, always 
seriously inclined, turned to 
religion ; big, reckless Charles 
Cuttler definitely turned the 
other way and, not content 
with that, scoffed at his friend 
and mocked him every time 
they met. There came a com- 
plete break and for years they 
hadnot spoken. Arnold climbed 
steadily till he got command in 
the company; Cuttler was 
dismissed from it for drinking. 
He went to the East and 
dropped in and out of all sorts 
of odd jobs—sometimes in com- 
mand of inferior native-owned 
ships, sometimes as mate. He 
spent some time pearling out 
of Broome in Western Australia. 
Half a century earlier he would 
have made a most efficient 
bushranger on the other side 
of the continent; he went 
boundary riding instead. That 
was among his respectable oc- 
cupations—there were others ; 
gun-running, opium smuggling, 
and worse, men said. He had 
now been in command of the 
King-yuan for five years—if 
he was still in command of her, 
which, to Captain Arnold, 
seemed doubtful after his out- 
burst on the pier. She was an 


old mail and passenger twin- 
screw liner and, in her day, had 
been one of the queens of the 
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sea. That day, however, was 
long past. Now she was owned 
by a Straits Chinese and carried 
Chinese coolies between Penang 
and Singapore and the ports of 
Haihow, in the island of Hainan, 
Swatow, and Amoy. 

At his agent’s office Captain 
Arnold met several local ship- 
masters who knew Cuttler. So 
far a8 they were aware he was 
still in command of the King- 
yuan, which was lying out in 
the roads, due to sail for 
the north in a couple of days, 
and was likely to remain in 
command of her. 

“What a man!” one of 
them exclaimed. ‘ He’s been 
on @ binge ever since he 
arrived on Christmas Eve; in 
fact, I doubt if I’ve seen him 
really sober for years. Yet 
he seems to thrive on it phy- 
sically—and he’s got some 
physique, too. Must have a 
constitution like a buffalo.” 

“He had some very dis- 
reputable - looking men with 
him when I met him on the 
pier.”’ 

““He would. Always has a 
bunch of bums, dead-beats, 
and parasites around him while 
he’s in Singapore. They live 
on him; he would be taking 
them off to his ship for a feed 
when you saw them. Most 
generous fellow in the East, 
though his generosity is usually 
misdirected.” 

‘“‘ He was always generous,”’ 
Captain Arnold said with a 
sigh, “‘ but it’s a wonder he 
manages to do his work and 
hold on to his job.”’ 
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“‘T don’t know who does his 
work, but he’ll hold on to his 
job all right. The old towkay 
who owns the ship wouldn’t 
part with him under any circum- 
stances. He’s a regular joss 
man. And the coolie passen- 
gers—they’ll hang on for a 
fortnight waiting for the King- 
yuan and ‘ Cuttle,’ as they call 
him, though there are better 
ships sailing every second day. 
She’s getting pretty ripe and 
rust-eaten, though, and the 
government surveyors are keep- 
ing a sharp eye on her. Her 
boilers are far through, too, 
and when they are condemned 
the towkay won’t renew them ; 
he’ll sell her to the Japs for 
breaking up. Booze will never 
get Cuttler out of the King- 
yuan, but the boilers will, 
eventually.” 

‘“‘ What sort of officers can 


II. 


A week later the Merida was 
steaming up the South China 
Sea and had reached to a noon 
position of sixty miles west- 
north-west of the Paracels Reefs 
on her way to the next port of 
call, Hong Kong. A strong 
north-east monsoon had met 
her in the teeth as soon as she 
got round the Horsburgh, but 
she ran out of it abreast of 
Cape Padaran and the sea was 
now smooth and __ glassy. 
Though there was no wind, 
there was already a chill in the 
air, a chill that was very wel- 
come after the moist heat of 


he get in a ship like that?” 
the rather mystified Captain 
Arnold asked. 

‘‘ His mate at present is a 
very good chap—Shepherd, who 
piled up the Matan down in the 
Gaspar Straits and got his 
master’s ticket suspended. The 
second’s a rat of a Maltese who 
shivers every time Cuttler looks 
at him—and no wonder. [ 
was lying close to them up in 
Amoy once and saw Cuttler— 
well oiled—chasing the Maltee 
all round the deck with a meat 
chopper, and roaring with 
laughter.” 

“TI suppose Cuttler’s quite 
beyond redemption,’’ Captain 
Arnold said, and shook his 
head sadly. 

The other shipmaster shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“‘ Beyond redemption? He’d 
be blackballed in hell!’ he said. 


the Straits. That morning 
Captain Arnold had intimated 
his desire that the officers 
should change from white ducks 
to blue serge. 

During the forenoon watch 
the third officer had sighted 
smoke right ahead. Before 
the second officer relieved the 
bridge after working out the 
noon position, the steamer 
making the smoke was hull up. 
When the third went on the 
bridge again at one o’clock to 
relieve the second for lunch, 
she was only a few miles away. 

“We're coming up on that 
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chap hand over fist,’’ the second 
said, when giving over charge. 
“T think we’ll clear her as we 
go, but you know the old man 
doesn’t like things run too fine.”’ 

“ Right-o! Ill watch her,” 
the third replied. 

The Merida was certainly 

ining on the stranger rapidly, 
and before long the third officer 
was able to read with his 
telescope the words ‘ King-yuan, 
Singapore,’ on her stern. Even 
with the limited view he got 
from a position almost right 
behind her, he became aware 
that her decks were seething 
with Chinese passengers. Com- 
ing from her there was a weird 
wailing sound as if an uneasy 
multitude was crooning in uni- 
son, but as the distance between 
the steamers decreased the 
sound was broken up; hundreds 
of queer, whining, high-pitched 
voices were Carrying on ani- 
mated, discordant conversa- 
tions. A bright spot of colour 
appeared; @ red ensign was 
being slowly hoisted on the 
King-yuan’s flagstaff. 

. “ Quartermaster, run up the 
ensign aft and stand by to dip,’’ 
the third officer ordered. 

Before the flag could be got 
out of the locker the second 
officer returned to the bridge, 
glanced ahead and read the 
other vessel’s name with his 
naked eye. He knew some- 
thing of the relations which 
existed between the two cap- 
tains. 

“Hold on @ minute with 
that ensign,” he said. 

He went down the bridge 
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ladder again and knocked at 
the door of the captain’s 
cabin. 

“The King-yuan’s close-to, 
sir, and she’s hoisted her ensign 
as if she intended to dip. Do 
you wish to answer her? ’’ he 
said. 

‘‘ Thank you, Mr Ross. No, 
there will be no necessity to 
answer,’ the captain replied 
deliberately. 

The third officer remained on 
the bridge with the second as 
the Merida surged up on the 
King-yuan’s starboard quarter. 
What a contrast her decks 
presented to the long, clear 
sweep of their own clean, 
freshly painted foredeck! The 
yellow people swarmed every- 
where — on _ forecastle - head, 
poop, lower bridge, fore and 
after decks; they were all 
over the boats; some of the 
bolder spirits were even on top 
of the derricks which lay, 
horizontal, in their crutches 
well above the level of the 
awnings. Excited at the close 
approach of another vessel, 
many of them were now yelling 
at the pitch of their voices ; 
even if sitting side by side they 
yelled at each other; what 
sounded like deadly insults 
were probably only friendly 
remarks or invitations to a 
gambling party. 

“ Lord! what a mob!” the 
third officer cried. ‘‘ How many 
will there be ? ”’ 

‘‘ Goodness knows ; but many 
more than she has any right to 
carry, I expect.”’ 

“They'll never be able to 
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muster that crowd at boat 
stations.”’ 

“They certainly won’t, for 
various reasons,’ the second 
replied. ‘One is that you 
couldn’t drive them to boat 
stations with a machine-gun. 
They’ve made their pile in the 
Straits and they’re going back 
home to live on it. Most of 
them have a bell gadget at- 
tached to their trunks which 
rings an alarm when the trunk 
is opened, but even then they 
take no chances. They’ll sit 
tight on their luggage all day 
and gamble, and all hell won’t 
shift them.”’ 

They could now see all along 
the King-yuan’s starboard side. 
Under a cloudless sky the South 
China Sea within the circum- 
ference of their horizon was a 
slightly undulating sheet of 
azure, and this foul blot crawl- 
ing across it was a sore offence 
to a seaman’s eye. She was 
streaked with rust from rail to 
water-line ; filthy yellow streaks 
ran down from her scupper- 
holes ; as she rolled lightly to 
the almost invisible swell she 
showed her boot-topping which 
was coated with green slime. 
Under her bows there was the 
merest ripple of a bow wave, 
and her slow progress through 
the water seemed to exaggerate 
her general loathsomeness. 

““She’s only making about 
five knots,’’ the third officer 
commented. ‘Is that all she 
can do?” 

‘* All she can do ! ’’ the second 
exclaimed scornfully. ‘ That’s 
the old Migonia; she used to 


tear across the Western Ocean 
at seventeen knots. Boiler 
trouble, I expect. There’s a 
top-hole prawn curry for lunch 
and it’ll be getting cold, but 
before you go take your glasses 
and have a squint at that tall 
bloke with the beard on the 
starboard side of her bridge, 
See him ? ”’ 

6é Yes.’’ 

““ Well, that’s the famous, or 
infamous, Cuttler. You’ll know 
him when you meet him in one 
of those low-down dives you 
frequent in Hong Kong.” 

The third officer was still 
young enough to blush. He 
had gone into a drinking bar 
of evil repute with a friend from 
another ship, on their first 
visit to Hong Kong, but dis- 
covered his mistake in time 
and left in a hurry. Unfor- 
tunately, as they passed out 
they bumped into the chief 
engineer and second officer of 
the Merida, and the more 
earnestly they explained the 
more those two officers mocked. 
They had kept the incident 
alive ever since; they even 
threatened to tell the captain ! 

The third left the bridge, and 
as the ships drew beam to beam 
the King-yuan’s ensign fluttered 
slowly down to the taffrail and 
hung there in a silent salutation, 
though the Merida’s ensign had 
not been hoisted. The second 
officer gazed at the other vessel’s 
bridge through his own glasses. 
He could distinguish the Chinese 
quartermaster at her wheel, a 
small swarthy man with 4 
black moustache, and the tall 
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captain with the _ closely 
trimmed, pointed beard. 


Following on an order from the 
captain the small man grabbed 
the steam-whistle lanyard and 
pulled on it. White steam roared 
from the whistle, and passed 
aft round both sides of the 
funnel, but about a minute 
elapsed before the first wheez- 
ing note came across the inter- 
vening water. When at last 
the whistle did sound clearly 
it gave out a thin, shrill note, 
quite unlike anything that 
might be expected from such 
a powerful-looking vessel. The 
officer on the King-yuan’s bridge 
eased the lanyard, then tugged 
it again; he did that half a 
dozen times ; he seemed to be 
trying to play a tune on the 
whistle, and with each tug the 
blasts it emitted grew shriller. 
The captain held up his hand in 
an order to desist, then seized 
@ megaphone and moved over 
to the rail. 

“* Merida, ahoy !” he roared. 
“Why don’t you answer my 
dip, you damned old psalm- 
singer ? ” 

A hot retort flew to the 
second officer’s lips, but he did 
not utter it. The etiquette of 
the sea would not permit that. 
A quiet voice spoke from the 
bottom of the bridge ladder. 

“ Alter course six points to 
starboard and keep her like 
that for ten minutes, Mr Ross,’’ 
it said. ‘“ At the end of that 
time bring her back to her 
course.”’ 

The Merida’s helm was put 
hard over and her head flew 
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round to the eastward. She 
was steadied when the King- 
yuan was almost dead astern. 
Followed by a further series of 
derisive hoots, she fled from her 
rust-stained insulter. Captain 
Arnold returned to his cabin. 
This was intolerable. Even on 
the high seas he had not been 
safe from his former friend’s 
invective. He had never ex- 
pected to come up on the 
King-yuan during this passage. 
For one thing, she had left 
Singapore two days before he 
did and she was the faster ship ; 
for another, the tracks of the 
two vessels should not have 
coincided. The King-yuan, 
bound for Haihow, ought to 
have been many miles to the 
westward. Either she was not 
being navigated with any de- 
gree of accuracy, or her boilers 
were giving serious trouble and 
Cuttler was steering for Hong 
Kong, there being no facilities 
for repairs in the island of 
Hainan. That was probably 
the trouble. He was rather 
ashamed to find himself hoping 
that her boilers would give out 
altogether and that her captain 
would have to look for employ- 
ment elsewhere—preferably in 
jail. Hard thoughts, but he 
had never imagined there could 
exist a man so base as to 
ignore all the traditions of the 
open sea and insult a brother 
Shipmaster in the hearing of 
his officers and men. Beyond 
redemption! blackballed in 
hell! quite ! 

The second officer brought 
the Merida back to her course 
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when the ten minutes had 
passed. The crawling coolie 
ship was over two miles away, 
and the distance was increasing 
rapidly. 

“Captain - ruddy - Cuttler’s 


having a pretty prolonged 
Christmas jag,’’ Mr Ross mut- 
tered to himself. 

When the end of his wateh 
came at four o’clock the King- 
yuan was hull down. 


Iil. 


The wireless room in the 
Merida was a large one which 
opened off the operator’s cabin. 
There was a table in front of 
the wireless installation, and 
that evening, about half-past 
seven, an English sporting 
paper, acquired in Singapore, 
was spread on it. On the 
swivel chair which was fixed 
to the deck -beside the table, 
the operator, with headphones 
adjusted, was sitting and read- 
ing. He had a good deal of 
experience and could listen-in 
quite comfortably while he 
read. There was no great 
activity in the ether above the 
South China Sea, anyhow; 
two British warships, some 
distance away, were exchanging 
messages, but, as they were 
in code, they did not distract 
his attention. The third officer 
did, though. Having finished 
dinner and smoked a cigarette, 
he had strolled up to the wire- 
less room to borrow the sporting 
newspaper. 

““T say, Sparks, haven’t you 
finished that rag yet?’ he 
asked. ‘I’ve got to get back 
on the bridge in half:an hour.”’ 

‘‘ No, I haven’t. By Jove! 
Aston Villa is running well in 
the League.” 


“What is Aston Villa?” 
the third asked with apparent 
innocence. ‘ A horse ? ”’ 

‘Oh, come off it,’’ the wire- 
less operator growled. ‘ Even 
superior Conway blokes like you 
know well enough that Aston 
Villa is a team in the First 
Division of the English—— 
Hullo !”’ 

Dots and dashes were buzz- 
ing in the operator’s ears. 


? ’ 
‘s+——--—+++3 @ Sequence of 
dots and dashes which in- 
stantly conveys to any operator 
or telegraphist a sense of emer- 
gency and thrills him to acute 


expectation. 

‘Well, First Division of 
what ? ” 

“Shut up!” the wireless 


man cried viciously. 

The pencil that had been 
poised in his hand was now 
working. The third officer un- 
hooked and closed the door of 
the cabin, came back into the 
room quietly and peered over 
the operator’s shoulder. Breath- 
lessly he followed the writ- 
ing. The completed message 
read— 

“SOS, SOS8, SO8, 
Lat. 17°32’ N., Long. 111° 36’ E. 
Steamship King-yuan sinking 
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by the stern. Nearly 2000 
souls. Fear panic when taking 


to boats. Want immediate 
assistance.” 

“Good God!’ the third 
officer gasped. ‘ With that 


mob on board ! ” 

“Take this along to the old 
man, like a good chap,’ the 
operator said soberly. “ll 
listen-in for further news.”’ 

The third officer opened the 
cabin door and shot through 
the doorway like a rocket. He 
ran along the lower bridge, 
pulled himself together outside 
the captain’s cabin, then 
entered and handed over the 
message with a8 much non- 
chalance as he could assume. 
Captain Arnold studied it 
attentively while the third offi- 
cer, cap in hand, waited and 
wondered. 

“‘ Thank you, Mr Byron,”’ the 
captain said at last. ‘‘ Tell the 
wireless operator to call up the 
King-yuan and inform her 
master that I am turning back 
to his assistance.” 

The third officer, thrilled to 
the marrow, went off, and 
Captain Arnold climbed to the 
bridge where the chief officer 
was keeping his watch in the 
port wing and surreptitiously 
smoking a cigarette, which was 
promptly dropped over the 
side when he noticed he had a 
distinguished visitor. 

“Mr Spiers, I have just re- 
ceived a wireless message from 
the King-yuan. She is sinking, 
and her master evidently ex- 
pects a panic when they aban- 
don her,’’ the captain said in 
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his dry, matter-of-fact way. 
He walked across to the wheel. 
‘“‘ Hard - a - starboard, quarter- 
master; let her come right 
round sixteen points,’ he 
ordered. “‘Get a good star 
azimuth when she is steadied, 
Mr Spiers.”’ 

He went into the chart-room, 
pricked the King-yuan’s posi- 
tion and his own on the chart, 
and laid off the course between 
them. It should have been 
almost exactly opposite to the 
one he had been steering, but 
it was not. Evidently the 
King-yuan had stood away to 
the west after they lost sight 
of her—making for the coast 
of Annam. He knew his own 
position almost exactly ; there 
had been a clear horizon during 
the twilight just after sunset, 
and the second officer, always 
keen on stellar navigation, had 
taken observations of two stars 
and secured a perfect fix. It 
was a blessing he had, for 
strict accuracy was now essen- 
tial; even if the King-yuan 
was still afloat when they 
reached her, it was probable 
that all her lights would be 
extinguished. The chief officer 
came in to work out his obser- 
vation for compass error, and 
shortly afterwards eight bells 
were struck. 

‘‘ We ought to be up with 
her about four o’clock in the 
morning,’’ Captain Arnold said, 
‘but unless urgently necessary 
I won’t risk boats in rescue 
work until daybreak.”’ 

“It’s going to be a sticky 
business whatever time we 
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do it, sir,’? the chief officer 
observed. 

“A very—er—sticky busi- 
ness, Mr Spiers,’’ the captain 
agreed. 

Having given the third officer 
the corrected course by stan- 
dard compass and written up 
his night orders, he went down 
to his cabin. He listened with 
satisfaction to the working 
cries of the men who were 
Swinging out the boats; the 
chief officer, wisely, was not 
leaving that job till the morn- 
ing. Following his usual habit, 
Captain Arnold read a chapter 
in his Bible, prayed for guid- 
ance, then turned into his bunk. 
He had written an order to be 
called at 3 A.M. The King-yuan 
could not possibly be in sight 
before then; with a tranquil 
mind he went to sleep. He 
was wakened a little after 
midnight, however; another 
wireless message had been 
received. 

“To Master, Merida. King- 
yuan now sinking quickly. 
Help!” 

Captain Arnold told the wire- 
less operator to acknowledge 
the message, then slipped on a 
heavy coat over his pyjamas 
and went to the bridge. 

“Mr Ross, give the chief 
engineer my compliments and 
tell him to drive her all he can,”’ 
he said, and went down to his 
bunk again. 

Within five minutes the 
second officer knew the order 
was being carried out; the 
bridge rails were rattling and 
the funnel guys vibrating. The 


bow wave, gleaming with phos- 
phorus, swished farther out 
across the calm sea. Half an 
hour later Mr Ross was sur- 
prised to find he could no longer 
see it. He ceased pacing from 
side to side of the bridge and 
ran his hand along the iron 
rails ; they were wet as if with 
heavy dew. The stars were 
still shining overhead, but, all 
unheralded, a bank of dense 
fog had crept over the water. 
He could not see as far forward 
as the forecastle-head ; wreaths 
of vapour played around the 
forward masthead light and 
reflected back its glare; the 
after one was almost invisible. 
He whistled up a quartermaster 
and told him to call the captain, 
who was soon beside him. 

“Very thick, Mr Ross,” the 
captain said. 

“Yes, sir; the fog came 
over quite suddenly.”’ 

“'H’m! start the whistle.” 

That was all; not a word 
about the telegraph or reducing 
speed. <A prolonged blast of 
the steam-whistle blared out 
through the silent night, and 
was repeated at two minutes’ 
intervals. Captain Arnold, 
tight-lipped but entirely com- 
posed, stood on the starboard 
side of the bridge and stared 
steadily ahead, though the 
keenest eyes could not have 
penetrated more than a few 
yards beyond the Merida’s 
foremast. Cold, clammy, and 
dispiriting, the fog shut down 
closer and shrouded the steamer 
with a dark grey pall. From 
the wings the others could see 
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the quartermaster at the wheel 
in the centre of the bridge only 
as a blurred, shadowy, unreal 
figure. Familiar objects were 
enlarged and twisted out of 
their real shapes ; the binnacle 
carrying the standard compass 
on top of the chart-room loomed 
up like a small tree. 

On the second officer, as he 
pulled the dripping whistle 
lanyard, this unusual and ex- 
cessive speed through the un- 
seen acted at first as a tonic. 
It exhilarated him, and he 
marvelled at the motionless 
captain’s iron nerve. Then 
something startled him. It 
was @ noise—probably an 
entirely imaginary one—that 
appeared to him to come from 
the sea away off on the port 
side. To his excited imagina- 
tion it sounded like the creak 
of a junk’s mast or rigging. 
It brought home to him the 
fact that something like twelve 
thousand tons deadweight was 
hurtling through the densest 
fog he had ever known at 
thirteen and a half knots with 
no other protection than the 
doubtful one afforded by the 
blare of the steam-whistle. He 
no longer marvelled at the 
captain’s iron nerve; instead, 
he thought that the captain 
was responsible for something 
akin to madness. Indeed it 
was more than madness; _ it 
was criminal lunacy. 

Four bells were struck on 
the bridge by a quartermaster, 
and repeated on the large fore- 
castle-head bell. Even the 
notes of the bell seemed to be 
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distorted by that awful fog, as 
were the sounds of the footsteps 
of men walking along the fore- 
deck to carry out reliefs. In 
all that nerve-racking drive 
through the shrouded sea the 
captain’s silence was the most 
nerve-racking feature of all. 
A horrible thought came to 
the second officer: could the 
captain be asleep and just 
hanging on to the rail auto- 
matically ? He edged to star- 
board along the rail till he was 
close enough to see the captain’s 
features clearly, especially the 
wide open, staring eyes; then 
he edged back to his position 
by the lanyard. The time 
passed miserably, punctuated 
by the blasts of the whistle at 
the ends of their two minutes’ 
intervals of silence. Five bells 
indicated half-past two; six 
bells, three o’clock. Ten min- 
utes later Captain Arnold spoke, 
and at the sound of his voice 
the second officer jumped, 
startled, as if a gun had been 
fired close to his ear. 

“Mr Ross, give my compli- 
ments to the chief engineer and 
tell him I expect to slow down 
within half an hour,’ the 
captain said. 

He did not want the exas- 
perating complication of surplus 
steam blowing off loudly when 
the steamer eventually stopped. 
Very soon the vibration on the 
bridge ceased; the engineers 
were letting the steam go back 
gradually. The Merida was 
still moving through the water 
far too quickly for the good of 
the second officer’s nervous 
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system, but, thank heaven! 
there was now a definite time 
limit to this insane driving. 
Half an hour the captain had 
said ; the driving did not last 
as long as that. From away off 
on the port bow there sounded, 
in answer to their own whistle, 
two deep, penetrating, pro- 
longed blasts—a signal from a 
steamer having no way on her 
and not far away. 

“That’ll be her, sir,” the 
second officer cried eagerly. 

‘* No, Mr Ross; that is not 
the whistle we heard yesterday. 
It may be another rescuing 
ship, though. Stand by below.” 

The second officer rang over 
the telegraph handle; to the 
accompaniment of a strident 
clanging of bells the pointer on 
the telegraph dial, worked from 
the engine-room, moved round 
to ‘ stand-by.’ 

“Slow!” 

The Merida’s engines were 
eased down at last. As she 
crept quietly forward both 
captain and officer, bareheaded 
so that they could hear better, 
listened anxiously. Again the 
other steamer’s whistle blared 
out, but this time the blasts 
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came from a position nearly 


abeam. She must be close 
when her bearing was altering 
as quickly as that. Next time 
the sounds reached them from 
well out on the quarter; they 
drew farther aft and became 
fainter and fainter. The second 
officer’s quick ear picked up 
something of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature ; something con- 
tinuous; the weird, wailing 
sound from hundreds of coolies 
he had heard the previous 
afternoon. Soon the captain 
heard it also. It came from 
about a point on the starboard 
bow, but now it seemed more 
like a howling than a wailing. 
It became louder, and mixed 
with it were frenzied yells and 
shrieks. Twice they heard 
shots. It did not require 
@ very vivid imagination to 
realise that off there in the 
fog was tragedy, grim and 
diabolical. 

¢ We have arrived, Mr Ross,” 
Captain Arnold said drily. 
“‘ That’s her now, and not far 
away. Stop the engines. Call 
all hands to stations. I’ll creep 
up as close to her as I can 
before we send the boats away.” 


IV. 


The chief officer had been at 
his station on the forecastle- 
head, completely concealed 
from the bridge by the fog, for 
only three or four minutes, when 
a loud hail from him came 
pealing aft. 

‘Full astern, sir, for God’s 


sake! there’s 
under the bows.”’ 
Again rails rattled and funnel 
guys vibrated as the powerful 
engines were reversed, while 
Captain Arnold peered down 
at the water in a vain endeavour 
to find out if all the way was 


a raft right 
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off his ship. A smaller tele- 


graph clanged; it was the 
docking one conveying a mes- 
sage from the second officer 
aft. 

“ What’s that ? ” the captain 
shouted. 

“The second officer wants 
the engines stopped, sir,’”’? Mr 
Byron replied. 

“ Allright. Stop.” 

A quartermaster ran up the 
pridge ladder. 

“The second officer says 
there are men swimming all 
round the stern, sir,’”’ he panted. 

There were men swimming 
everywhere. Now the vibration 
had ceased they could be heard 
shouting and splashing. LElec- 
tric clusters, used for working 
cargo, were shone from the 
rails on both sides; the pilot 
ladder was lowered on one side, 
the accommodation ladder on 
the other; ends of derrick 
guys were trailed in the water 
and life-buoys flung over. The 
raft, which had been under the 
bows, was hauled alongside. 
The first dripping Chinese coolie 
came up the pilot ladder ; very 
soon more than fifty of them 
shivered on the Merida’s fore- 
deck. One, more sensible and 
composed than his fellows, 
grabbed the chief officer’s arm 
with one hand and with the 
other pointed off to starboard 
where the howling and shrieking 
continued. 

“Plenty piecee man belong 
topside ship,” he cried. 

““ What does he say?” the 
captain shouted from the bridge. 

“The ship is still afloat and 
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there are a lot of people left 
aboard, sir,’’ the chief officer 
answered. 

“Right; lower away the 
two lifeboats, Mr Spiers.’ 

The second officer’s boat was 
the first to be lowered. He had 
orders not to try to reach the 
sinking vessel but to cruise 
round and pick people out of 
the water. He did not get very 
far. Struggling, splashing, and 
striving madly to reach the 
gunwales of his boat were many 
more Chinese than he could 
have carried in a dozen trips. 
Before he had got twenty yards 
away from the ship his men 
were pulling them in over 
bow and stern and stowing 
them away in the bottom of 
the boat. With difficulty he 
managed to extricate it from 
the middle of a shoal of them 
and was back alongside the 
accommodation ladder, loaded 
almost down to the gunwales, 
before the third officer’s boat 
was got away. There had been 
a slight delay ; Mr Byron was 
clambering into it when Captain 
Arnold sent for him. He 
climbed up the ladder on to 
the vapour -shrouded bridge, 
and when he reached the top 
of it he felt a kindly hand on 
his shoulder. 

‘‘Mr Byron, you’re a young 
officer going off to save life— 
for the first time in your career, 
I presume,”’ the captain said. 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I hold you responsible 
for your boat and the lives of 
your boat’s crew. Remember 
the loss of your boat may mean 
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that hundreds more of those 
poor wretches will be drowned. 
Here are two spare hardwood 
stretchers. Give one to the 
boatswain who will be in the 
bows, keep one beside you in 
the stern-sheets, and use them 
mercilessly if necessary. One 
more point: if you find the 
King-yuan, look out when she 
sinks that she doesn’t take you 
down with her.’’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

“‘ That will be all, Mr Byron. 
Away you go, and may God be 
with you,” the old man said 
quietly. 

Mr Byron climbed into his 
boat, which, under the chief 
officer’s directions, was lowered. 
As it bumped down the 


steamer’s side to the accom- 
paniment of the whining of the 
sheaves in the davit tackle- 
blocks, the third officer felt a 


sinking feeling at the pit of 
his stomach. A few minutes 
before, he was full of eager 
enthusiasm, but the old man’s 
sober advice had chilled it, had 
clearly defined his responsi- 
bility, which now seemed rather 
too great. This was no light- 
hearted picnic he was embark- 
ing on but a grim fight, to be 
carried on in murky darkness, 
that was likely to test all his 
skill, courage, and endurance. 
The keel splashed into the 
water ; the falls were unhooked, 
and the boat was free from the 
ship ; the time had come when 
he must act. 

‘“¢ Shove her off, bo’s’n ; give 
way, men,’’ he ordered. 

A few strokes of the oars and 
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the glistening, friendly, steel 
plates of the Merida had dis. 
appeared. Before he progressed 
fifty yards Mr Byron had lost 
the familiar glare of the electrie 
clusters. He was alone with 
his first independent command. 
There was no danger of losing 
direction, however ; he headed 
his boat towards where the 
yelling was loudest ; the bellow 
of the Merida’s steam-whistle 
would guide him back. The 
current of air caused by the 
boat’s progress through the 
clammy fog chilled him. The 
quartermaster pulling the after- 
oar half missed a stroke and 
splashed water over his hand. 
It was warm, like blood ; com- 
fortable for the swimmers, he 
thought. Warm water, cold 
air; that was probably what 
caused the fog. 

“Vast rowing!’ the boat- 
swain yelled. ‘‘ Here’s a woman 
in a life-buoy and two kids 
hangin’ on to her.”’ 

The woman—looking, in her 
shiny, stiff, black tunic and 
trousers, more like a man than 
any Chinese they had so far 
seen—was hauled in over the 
bow and laid with her children 
in the bottom of the boat. A 
loud, splashing noise rose, with 
startling distinctness, from the 
surface of the calm sea. 

‘¢ Lor’ lumme! what’s this ? 
the finish of a swimmin’ race ”’ ? 
one of the able-seamen asked. 

It sounded exactly like that. 
Scores of swimmers, from all 
directions, had heard the boat 
and were making for it—many 
of them using powerful over- 
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hand strokes. The sea seemed 
to be strewn with madly strug- 
gling Chinese. 

“Stand by to use your 
stretcher if they all try to 
come aboard, bo’s’n,”’ the third 
officer cried nervously. 

Soon the gunwales were lined 
with eager upturned faces, 
while men from behind tried 
to clamber over those who 
were clinging on. The boat 
was quickly filled and the boat- 
swain had to bring his stretcher 
into play. With considerable 
difficulty, because drowning 
men were grasping the blades 
of the oars, they turned the 
boat round, found the Merida, 
and delivered their first boat- 
load. On their next trip they 
bumped into another of the 
King-yuan’s rafts, which, be- 
sides being crowded, had men 
clinging on all round it. They 
towed it back to their ship, 
where, after being cleared, it 
was set adrift so that more 
swimmers could hang on to 
it. On board the Merida the 
captain and chief officer won- 
dered why no boats came from 
the sinking steamer. 

Three times the third officer 
headed his boat for the in- 
visible King-yuan, but filled up 
with yellow men from the sea 
and had to return. Each time, 
however, his journey was longer ; 
already hundreds of swimmers 
had been drowned. Day was 
breaking; by the distinctness 
of the yells he knew he was 
drawing close to the doomed 
steamer; her port quarter 
loomed out of the fog, right 
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ahead. She was so badly down 
by the stern that the water 
was lipping up round the name 
on her counter and she was 
listed heavily to port. Amid- 
ships a boat was swinging from 
the davits, and coolie passengers 
Swarmed round it, struggling 
and fighting. Once Mr Byron 
caught sight of a tall European 
with a closely trimmed, pointed 
beard. He was striving to 
keep the crowd back, but dis- 
appeared in the thick of it. 

‘‘She’ll be swamped,” a 
mournful voice said. ‘ Every 
boat that’s been lowered has 
been swamped.” 

Mr Byron looked up. The 
speaker was evidently an en- 
gineer. Dressed in a stained 
boiler-suit and a greasy black 
cap, he was leaning over the 
rail of the main-deck just abaft 
the lower bridge. He was 
alone, and the rail he was lean- 
ing over was only a few feet 
above their boat. There were 
no coolies near that part of 
the deck; instinctively they 
avoided the end of the ship 
that was sinking first. The 
third officer was about to reply 
when complete pandemonium 
broke out on board the King- 
yuan. Her boat, obviously 
already carrying far more than 
its complement, was being 
lowered, and blind unreasoning 
frenzy had taken possession 
of the horde of undisciplined 
coolies clustered round its 
davits. Men fought with each 
other, beat off distracted shriek- 
ing women, and flung aside 
sobbing children. For a mo-+ 
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ment Mr Byron saw the captain 
fighting furiously, but he again 
disappeared in the mob. The 
boat took the water and the 
falls were unhooked ; from the 
rail dozens of men jumped into 
it; sheer weight sunk it till its 
gunwales lipped the water. 
Men from the ship were now 
dropping their boxes and 
bundles on to the heads of the 
tightly wedged occupants of 
the boat. It heeled over to- 
wards the steamer; the water 
flowed over its starboard gun- 
wale and it slowly submerged. 

A few strokes of the oars 
took the third officer’s boat to 
where those who had struggled 
clear were swimming. They 
were few. So closely had the 
boat been packed that it went 
down almost like a solid mass. 
But now men were flinging 
themselves over the King-yuan’s 


rail, and again the sea was alive 


with swimmers. The boat was 
quickly filled, and while the 
four men at the oars man- 
cuvred to turn it round, the 
third officer and the boatswain 
used their stretchers—and hated 
themselves as they did it. One 
young Chinese, whose features 
in some strange, appealing 
fashion reminded Mr Byron of 
' @ girl he knew at home, clutched 
the starboard gunwale like 
a vice. The third officer 
hammered hard on his knuckles, 
for the boat could not hold 
another passenger, and even 
one man hanging on threatened 
to capsize it. The Chinese set 
his teeth and gripped while 
blood spurted from his hands 
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and his black eyes gazed path- 
etically into those of the officer, 
The boat, dangerously over- 
loaded and with nearly all its 
reserve buoyancy gone, rolled 
sluggishly. 

“It ’im on the nob, sir; 
we’ve got to get out o’ this,” 
the boatswain shouted im- 
patiently. 

The ‘nob’ of the young 
Chinese was rather far away 
for that. Had the third officer 
leaned out over the gunwale 
and made a swipe the boat 
would probably have rolled 
Over, 8o uncertain was its 
stability. One of the sailors 
on that side shortened in his 
oar and jabbed the Chinese in 
the throat with the blade of it. 
He let go at last, and it was 
many days before Mr Byron 
forgot the despairing expression 
on his face as, completely 
exhausted, he slowly sank. 

The men gave way, and it 
was then Mr Byron noticed 
that the fog was almost gone. 
The slanting rays of the newly 
risen sun shone in his face. 
Patches of white vapour still 
hovered over the grey sea; in 
one direction he could only 
see half a mile, in another right 
to the horizon. There was the 
Merida, whose whistle had 
ceased blowing some time be- 
fore, though he had not noticed, 
slowly edging towards him; a 
quarter of a mile away the 
second officer’s boat was chas- 
ing yet another of the King- 
yuan’s rafts, which, crowded 
with people, was being drifted 
away by the light breeze that 
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was clearing up the fog. The 
large, white-painted rafts from 
the sinking steamer had fared 


Again the third officer’s boat 
was rowed towards the King- 
yuan. On its way across it 
passed several bold swimmers 
who ignored it; they were 
making direct for the Merida, 
which was creeping up still 
closer. AS Mr Byron ap- 
proached the sinking vessel 
from aft he saw another of her 
boats being swung out. The 
engineer still leaned over the 
rail. 

“That boat’ll be swamped, 
too, and she’s the last one,” 
he declared in his level mon- 
otonous voice. 

“Here, how did all this 
happen ?’’ Mr Byron shouted 
to him. 

“Starboard tail-shaft smashed 
in the bad weather we got two 
days after we got clear of the 
Straits,’ the mournful voice 
replied. ‘‘ We’ve been coming 
along half speed on the port 
engine ever since. I warned 
’em it would smash; the 
thrust-blocks and bearings were 


_all out of alignment. The 


frames aft were rotten with 
rust and the plates were torn 
away from them when the 
propeller got loose and started 
to play hell. She opened up to 
the sea down there.” 

“Who did you warn ? ”’ 

“‘ The chief and second ; they 
wouldn’t believe me, but it 


far better than her boats ; 
they appeared to be unsink- 
able. 


doesn’t matter. They were 
both killed the next day when 
they went along the tunnel to 
try and secure the broken end. 
I’m the third ; the others were 
Eurasians ; God knows where 
they are. I think one of ’em 
was shot.’ 

“ Shot! ... I say, how much 
longer will she float ? ”’ 

‘¢ Till the after bulkhead goes. 
I’ve been waiting for it to go 
all night,” the third replied in 
a way that suggested a griev- 
ance against the bulkhead. 
“It won’t take long now,’’ he 
added hopefully. 

‘Come into this boat; you 
can’t do anything aboard.” 

“No, I can’t do anything— 
but it wouldn’t do, you know ; 
it wouldn’t do at all. Not 
with him hanging on up 
there.”’ 

Him Mr Byron took to be the 
captain, and just then as his 
men pulled slowly forward he 
caught sight of him. He was 
standing beside the after davit 
with an automatic pistol in 
his right hand. Mr Byron 
sheered his boat off a little and 
waited. The small, swarthy 
officer with the black mous- 
tache was superintending the 
lowering of the boat. Beside 
the forward davit was yet 
another officer, clean - shaven, 
probably the chief. He also 
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held an automatic pistol. Evi- 
dently Captain Cuttler was 
determined that at least one 
boat should leave the steamer 
in an orderly manner. Per- 
haps he intended to leave in 
it himself, Mr Byron thought, 
and found himself hoping he 
was wrong. Most of the pas- 
sengers still left on board were 
down on the foredeck. A wild 
disturbance was going on there, 
but there was no panic beside 
the davits on the lower bridge. 
Chinese were being passed into 
the boat, one by one, in an 
orderly manner. It got its full 
complement; a number of 
men tried to rush it, but were 
easily forced back. 

‘“* Lower away,” the swarthy 
officer cried. 

Stolid Chinese sailors took 
some turns of the boat falls off 
their belaying- pins, and the 
boat was steadily lowered. It 
took the water ; sailors at bow 
and stern were about to unhook 
the lower blocks when the 
swarthy officer made a jump 
for the after fall and slid down 
it like a monkey, to alight in 
the stern-sheets. 

“Come back here, you 
damned dago; shin up that 
fall again!”’ a voice roared 
furiously. 

Mr Byron looked up. Cap- 
tain Cuttler was taking aim. 
The swarthy officer took no 
notice of him; cowering down, 
he let go the fall, evidently 
intending to drop into the 
bottom of the boat and take 
cover among its other occu- 
pants. Captain Cuttler was 
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too quick for him: two reports 
rang out; the first bullet 
caught the officer in the small 
of the back, and a crimson 
patch spread over his white 
tunic. He staggered; the 
second bullet shattered the 
back of his head, and he 
collapsed into the bottom of 
the boat. Mr Byron felt dizzy ; 
he was about to be sick, to 
disgrace his manhood before 
his boat’s crew, when there was 
a much-needed diversion. 

“My God! what’s this?” 
a strange voice cried. 

Mr Byron looked round. An- 
other boat had come into the 
picture—a boat painted stone- 
colour, manned by trim, blue- 
clad Lascars and steered by a 
clean-cut young officer. The 
discipline and quiet efficiency 
of one of the largest mail and 
passenger lines running to the 
East was written all over that 
boat. Before Mr Byron could 
answer, the sea was again alive 
with splashing swimmers: over 
a hundred men had dived over- 
board from the foredeck and 
were bearing down on the three 
boats. Mr Byron was just in 
time to give a warning. 

“Get a couple of stretchers 
ready to beat them off or they’ll 
swarm into your boat and sink 
it!” he yelled. 

The first of the swimmers 
had almost reached the King- 
yuan’s boat; from above the 
captain was roaring to the 
seamen in it to push off. 

‘Oars no have got; 
no have got,’’ they wailed. 

“Chuck them our painter 


oars 
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and we'll tow them clear, 
po’s’n,’”’ Mr Byron ordered. 

The boatswain threw the 
painter; the seaman in the 
stern-sheets of the boat caught 
it and took a turn with it round 
the after thwart. 

‘“‘Backwater, hard,’’ Mr Byron 
shouted. 

The King-yuan’s last boat, 
the only one to get away, left 
her stern first. It was towed 
fifty yards clear and dropped. 
As the Merida’s boat passed by 
on the way back to the sinking 
steamer, its crew saw three 
Chinese going through the 
pockets of the shot officer ; two 
minutes later they heard the 
splash made by his body being 
thrown into the sea. From the 
stone-coloured boat there came 
yells of ‘‘ Maro, maro,”’ and the 
thudding of stretchers on gun- 
wales. They were having their 


troubles there, but they got 
clear and pulled away round the 
King-yuan’s stern. Mr Byron 
took another boat-load to his 
own ship and once again headed 


for the sinking vessel. As 
he went he had time to look 
round. About a quarter of a 
mile away a long, lean mail 
steamer, with two black funnels, 
was lying with all the way off 
her. Three more of her boats 
were coming across; the lead- 
ing one had just arrived along- 
side the King-yuan. 

A silence that was absolutely 
Startling now reigned in that 
steamer. All along her fore- 
deck, clearly visible from the 
boats because of the list and 
the open rails, Chinese sat on 
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their boxes, in serried rows, 
and refused to move. The 
panic which had driven frenzied 
hundreds over the side had 
exactly the opposite effect on 
them ; it had immobilised them, 
rendered them quite incapable 
of movement. In their dry, 
fantastic, yellow faces nothing 
could be read other than Ori- 
ental fatalism ; they passively 
waited for death, though four 
boats were now ready to re- 
ceive them. Some of them 
were clad in the cheapest of 
cotton garments; some were 
half-naked ; others had opened 
their boxes and clothed them- 
selves for the occasion in 
gorgeous silks and _ satins. 
There were many women, 
nearly all dressed in the 
usual black tunic and trousers. 
The captain and chief officer 
appeared among them. 

‘“‘Throw the damned swine 
over the side, Shepherd ; over- 
board with them!” Captain 
Cuttler yelled. 

While the chief officer dealt 
with the children, often having 
to tear them away from their 
parents, the captain concen- 
trated on the women. His 
strength and activity were 
amazing; old women, young 
women, fat or lean women— 
they were all the same to him. 
He picked them up in his arms, 
walked to the rail with them, 
and threw them into the sea, 
where the hitherto unused boats 
from the mail steamer eagerly 
scrambled for them. The stone- 
coloured lifeboat which had 
been first on the scene returned 
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and lay alongside the Merida’s 
boat. Its officer had with him 
a tin of cigarettes which he 
passed over to Mr Byron with 
a request that he should hand 
them round his boat’s crew. 
They lay on their oars and 
puffed luxuriously, well content 
to see the work carried on by 
others. Without a bite of food 
they had been hard at it since 
four o’clock, and the sun was 
now well up in a cloudless sky. 
Plop, plop, came the round 
bundles of clothing containing 
children: splash, splash, came 
the struggling women. There 
was one young, slim, rather 
pretty woman who showed more 
fight than the others. Regard- 
less of her struggles Captain 
Cuttler seized her, bore her to 
the rail, and kissed her three 
or four times. She was still 
kicking as he raised her above 
his head; he threw her well 
clear, and as she plumped into 
the sea he roared with laughter. 
The officer from the mail 
steamer, who had also been 
the astounded witness of the 
shooting of the Maltese, re- 
iterated the remark made by 
the shipmaster in the agent’s 
office in Singapore. 

“What a man!” he cried. 
“My God! what a man!” 

From the boats they saw 
the black-capped third engineer 
moving along the now deserted 
lower bridge which had become 
an inclined plane. Struggling 
against the slope, hé reached 
the forward end and looked 
down on the foredeck. 

“Captain, the bulkhead’s 
gone,’’ he announced. 
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‘* All right, get out while the 


going’s easy; we don’t want 
any damned mechanics down 
here ! ” Captain Cuttler shouted 
without looking up. 

The third engineer caught 
Mr Byron’s eye and pointed aft, 
The Merida’s boat was backed 
to where the engineer had 
been standing when they first 
saw him, but the rail was now 
almost level with the sea. The 
after deck was filled with water, 
through which the engineer 
splashed, waist- high. He 
clambered on to the rail 
and stepped from it into the 
boat. 

IT could have jumped in 
along there, but I’ve got my 
certificate and discharges in 
my pocket and I wanted to 
keep ’em dry,’”’ he explained 
casually. ‘‘ She won’t last long 
now.” 

The King-yuan was indeed 
settling down. Mr _ Byron 
ordered his men to pull ahead 
again, and as they pulled they 
heard ominous sounds from 
the sinking steamer—rumbling 
sounds caused by the move- 
ments of very heavy weights 
breaking adrift far down within 
her hull and the loud report of 
rending metal. Her vitals were 
being torn out. 

‘‘That’s the boilers shifting 
out of their beds; _ there’s 
another bulkhead gone, too,” 
the gloomy engineer explained. 

Captain Cuttler appeared in 
the port wing of the bridge, a 
megaphone in his hand. He 
raised it to his lips. 

‘‘ Hey, you mail-boat toffs, 
take your boats to hell out of 
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that if you don’t want to be 
sucked down with the ship!”’ 
he shouted. 

All the boats were backed 
clear and lay waiting. Captain 
Cuttler must have gone down 
to the foredeck and rejoined 
his chief officer, for Chinese 
were still being dropped over- 
board. The King-yuan gave a 
preliminary wriggle; as she 
raised her dripping bows out 
of the sea the tremendous 
weight of water in the after 
holds took the list out of her, 
preparing her for an end-on 
plunge. Higher and higher her 
bows rose till the watchers 
from the boat could see her 
forefoot and part of her green, 
barnacle-crusted keel. The al- 
most solid mass of humanity 
and baggage remaining on the 
foredeck fetched away bodily, 
slid down its slope and brought 
up against the saloon bulkhead 
which formed the forward break 
of the lower bridge. Frenzied 
shrieks of panic, above which 
there rose the shrill, high notes 
of terrified children, came from 
the convulsive heap of strug- 
gling bodies and limbs. Still 
higher the bows rose and more 
yellow bodies were flung down 
the steeply sloping deck and 
piled on the writhing, heaving 
heap. The sounds that now 
issued from it were blood- 
curdling; scores of men, 
women, and children were being 
crushed to death. 

The King-yuan’s hull as- 
sumed a position that was 
almost perpendicular; part 
rust-streaked topsides, part foul, 
slimy bottom plates, it towered 
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erect far above the men in the 
boats. Her forefoot waved 
trailing seaweed at the blue 
zenith. Her foremast stuck out 
horizontally from the foredeck 
and lay almost parallel with the 
surface of the sea. Then the wire 
stays broke with a loud twang- 
ing and the mast fracturing 
close to the deck crashed down- 
ward. Mr Byron, watching 
intently, added amazement to 
the other emotions that had 
shaken him. He was too young 
to have served in the Great 
War; he had never seen a 
vessel sink after being 
torpedoed ; he could not have 
believed that any iron or steel 
fabric built by man would have 
behaved in such an extra- 
ordinary fashion. 

Slowly the great steamer 
settled. Bodies and _ brass- 
bound camphor - wood boxes 
were being floated off the now 
almost silent heap piled on 
the bulkhead which formed the 
break of the lower bridge. 
She continued to sink slowly 
till the sea lapped round the 
coamings of No. 2 hatch; 
after that the manner of her 
ending was a swift, clean, verti- 
cal dive. Almost before those 
in the boats realised she was 
vanishing before their eyes, 
there was nothing to remind 
them of her but the seething, 
boiling overfalls of the vortex 
with black heads and boxes 
tossing about in it. In hack- 
neyed, time-honoured fashion 
those in the boats confirmed the 
obvious. 

“She’s gone!” everybody 
cried. 
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Mr Byron did not take 
part in the search among the 
flotsam for survivors who had 
escaped the downward suction 
of the sinking steamer. Cap- 
tain Arnold, through a mega- 
phone, called him back to his 
ship, where trouble, which might 
require all hands to settle, was 
brewing. The Chinese who had 
been picked up—close on six 
hundred of them—were al- 
ready demanding food and 
petulantly threatening to riot 
if they did not get it. Their 
ringleaders had not stopped to 
consider how six hundred people 
could be fed out of a storeroom 
for a crew of forty—but they 
were lucky. In Penang the 
Merida had loaded tranship- 
ment cargo from Rangoon for 
Hong Kong, and that cargo 
included two hundred tons of 
rice. A winch was working 
as Mr Byron approached the 
ship. The hatches of No. 2 
hold were off and a’ derrick was 
being set up for the purpose 
of getting some bags of rice 
out of it. In the galley the 
steward and two cooks argued 
leisurely over the improvisation 
of cooking utensils. They in- 
tended to get on with the job, 
but they did not mean to be 
rushed by any filthy yellow 
agitators. 

The two lifeboats were 
hoisted up to the davit-heads. 
The stone-coloured boats had 
stopped searching and were 
heading back to their own 
steamer. Captain Arnold was 


anxious to proceed on his way ; 
all his officers were on the 
bridge with him, and the 
engine-room telegraph was al- 
ready at ‘stand-by,’ but he 
could hardly with decency push 
off before the mail steamer was 
ready. To pass the time the 
mournful engineer was called 
to the bridge. 

‘‘ How many passengers were 
there on board?” Captain 
Arnold asked him. 

“Well, she was licensed to 
carry thirteen hundred and 
ninety,’”’ the engineer replied. 

‘¢ Would there be fewer than 
that ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Like hell, there would,” 
the engineer answered with a 
knowing leer. 

“We don’t require the 
‘hell,’ ’? Captain Arnold said 
severely. ‘‘ Would there be 
more ? ”’ 

‘“*A good many more, I ex- 
pect; I don’t know for certain.” 

“Who would know for cer- 
tain ? ’”’ the captain demanded. 

“The old towkay in Singapore, 
and he won’t tell.” 

“Well, we can’t do any 
more,’’ Captain Arnold declared 
with a sigh. ‘‘ We had better 
get away full speed ; the sooner 
we get this crowd landed in 
Hong Kong the better.” 

The great mail steamer lay 
about half a mile away—her 
brasswork glinting, her freshly 
painted upper works gleaming 
in the sun as she rolled lightly. 
Men and gaily dressed women 
passengers lined the rail round 
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her promenade deck watching 
her boats being hoisted. The 
black arms of the great sema- 
phore which rose above her 
bridge awning waved, then 
settled down to the call sign. 
Mr Byron answered it with 
hand flags. 

‘“¢ Have you any European 
survivors?’ is the message, 
sir,’’ he reported. 

‘“ Answer: ‘One, the third 
engineer.’ ”’ 

“ He’s got that, sir.”’ 

Captain Arnold leant over 
the rails on the forepart of the 
pridge and stared down No. 2 
hatch. Some of the rescued 
coolies had been persuaded to 
go below and were dragging 
bags of rice into the square of 
the hatch ready for slinging. 
He watched them intently for 
a moment. When he raised 
his face again his officers 
noticed it had become grey 


and drawn, as if the strain of 
the foolhardy drive through 
the fog was only now beginning 
to tell on him. 

“Call them up again and 
ask if they have any, Mr Byron,” 
he said at last. 

The semaphore arms moved 
rapidly ; the third officer’s 
flag waved in reply. 

“No Europeans, sir; one 
Eurasian engineer, picked off 
a raft,’’ he reported. 

Captain Arnold walked to 
the side of the bridge and stood 
there for a moment. His eyes 
closed and his lips moved; 
his officers knew he was pray- 
ing. He rejoined them. 

‘“* Whatever Captain Cuttler’s 
faults may have been, a lack 
of—er—guts was certainly not 
one of them,’’ he said quietly. 
‘He knew how to die; may 
God rest his soul. Hard-a- 
starboard. Full speed ahead.’ 











BY C. G. CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


OF all the many good gifts 
which have fallen undeserved 
to my lot in the course of a 
long sojourn in Indian States, 
I prize none more highly than 
my friendship with the Raoji 
of Ar. “Who and what,” 
some much to be pitied mortal 
denied that privilege may ask, 
“is the Raoji of Ar?’ The 
Raoji, let us suppose, is stand- 
ing by and has overheard the 
question. He shall introduce 
himself in the very words I 
have heard him use on a like 
occasion. ‘ Sir, I am a second- 
class noble,’ will be his un- 
assuming reply. 

Unless the stranger lack the 
rudiments of humanity, he will 
instantly desire further acquain- 
tance of him. It is safe to 
wager that after half an hour’s 
conversation he will be the 
Raoji’s man for life. 

‘ Second-class,’ be it under- 
stood, in no depreciative sense, 
but merely because in the 
feudally - organised State of 
which he is a bulwark and 
ornament his rank is below 
that of the chief sardars; a 
Marquess, One might instance, 
a8 compared with a duke. 
But to his vassals in the fifteen 
villages or parishes he holds 
in lieu of service from his 
liege-lord the Maharaja, he is 
‘ Andata’ (Giver of sustenance), 
‘Dharm-avatar’ (Incarnation of 
virtue), ‘ Pirthinath ’ (the Deity 
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himself). As touching his fief 
of Ar, at a party in the palace 
gardens a touring Cabinet 
Minister on information bent 
once inquired from the Raoji 
its population. The decennial 
census of the tract having just 
reached its final count (and a 
very odd conclusion it was), 
the answer came in a prompt, 
triumphant wheeze— 

“* About six thousand gents, 
ladies, and what-nots. All 
poors and rottens.”’ 

Now, as the style is said to 
be the man, and as the reader 
may already suspect, the In- 
carnation of virtue’s handling 
of the English language ex- 
hibits a curious felicity, I pro- 
ceed to a brief description of 
the man’s outward semblance, 
without expressing an opinion 
on the merits of the maxim. 

He tips the scale at sixteen 
stone, and that orbis antiquis 
notus, to which members of 
his order in the middle fifties 
of their age are so lamentably 
prone, is certainly his most 
prominent feature. A grizzle- 
bearded Rajput, chested like 
a bull, with a plain, pock- 
marked face flood-lit, as it were, 
with humour, kindliness, and a 
childlike confidence in the sym- 
pathy of his fellow man. See 
him on the tennis-court, his 
massive shoulders and white 
Jodhpurs forming, at top and 
bottom respectively, a majestic 
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rectangle supported by two 
short, thick uprights shaped 
like a wide inverted V! Any 
service he may miss he con- 
demns with a loud ‘ O-by-the- 
pye-a-fault ! ” and his opponent 
is careful not to repeat the 
offence. Or watch him ride 
to the palace in his starched 
snowy skirts and jacket of 
emerald green or, maybe, cloth- 
of-gold brocade, amid the re- 
spectful salutations of the com- 
mon herd; or dispensing sport 
and good cheer on a duck-shoot 
sixty miles from the capital, 
by his lake at Ar. There he 
will be wearing his famous, 
superbly cut thigh - boots of 
sambhur- hide, a _ birthday 
present, he explains, from his 
wife. His own purse cannot 
stretch to such luxuries, the 
poors and rottens being always 
behindhand with their rents, 
and he, alas! for ever in 
advance with his expenditure. 
One surprising result of this 
eternal want of pence is that 
half his estate is mortgaged to 
the lady (so much for the down- 
trodden Hindu wife behind the 
purdah !), who stands to him 
in money matters much as a 
firm but generous British aunt 
towards her favourite nephew 
at college. But this is a 
digression. In all places and 
on every occasion the appear- 
ance of the Raoji fills the eye 
with joy and satisfaction. Yet 
hold! Magis amicus veritas. 
Who among the company as- 
sembled one stifling October 
afternoon on the hospitable 
lawns of the Residency will ever 
forget the Homburg hat ? 
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Tennis is a pastime of which 
the Rajput, no matter what his 
age and weight may be, is 
passionately fond, but in ‘ our 
State’ no considerations of 
climate or European mode have 
ever affected the turn-out pre- 
scribed by unwritten decree for 
a tennis at-home. A divided 
skirt over white Jodhpurs, a 
sword with a black scabbard 
and plain silver hilt, daggers to 
taste, and, above all, in every 
sense, a puggaree. Before a 
player goes into action he tucks 
up his skirt and deposits his 
weapons with a retainer, re- 
ceiving from him a racquet in 
exchange. But he never, never 
doffs his puggaree. On the 
appearance of the Raoji in a 
soft hat many sizes too small 
for him the games in progress 
languished. 


““A deadly silence step by step 
increased, 

Until it seemed a horrid presence 
there, 

And not a man but felt the 
terror in his hair.” 


Rising to the crisis our 
gracious hostess compliments 
the lord of Ar on the practical 
good-sense of his head-covering. 
‘‘ Madam,’’ he beams, “‘ I have 
the tickles in my hairs. 
Excuse ! ” 

When I am attacked by 
depression, on some dripping 
evening, for example, in the 
monsoon, it is my custom to 
invite the Raoji to my bun- 
galow, plant him in my stoutest 
and lowest arm-chair, set a 
glass of vermouth (pronounced 
as spelt) at his elbow, and ask 
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him how he obtained the stones 
for the building of the new 
tower in his fortress of Ar. 

“ All through my cousin, 
Sahib, my cousin-brother of 
Jeeta. On his estate are many, 
too many, stones, and I have 
none that I can spare. I said 
to him, ‘My dear (he is my 
cousin-brother), my dear, I 
must have a thousand cart- 
loads of your stones.’ He 
grow hot. He is a mad, a 
drunk, a rubbish, and a bigger 
fat than myself. ‘ You do not 
steal my sheeps,’ he say, ‘ then 
why do you steal my stones ? ’ 

“* Many, many sheeps of 
mine,’ I tell him, ‘ you eat in 
Ar when you take your fooding 
with me, you good-for-nothing 
greedy. I will have yourstones.’ 
He grow hotter. 

“** Ho, ho!’Isay. ‘ Ha, ha! 
you damn! You are a mere 
chap.’ ”’ 

Upon this the cousins simul- 
taneously call for their pair- 
horse tongas to convey them 
to the capital, that each may 
submit his case for His High- 
ness’s arbitration. Jeeta gets 
away first, but encountering a 
perforated culvert on what was 
once a metalled road, is pitched 
headlong into a yawning pit 
from which his neighbour, rat- 
tling past in exultation, can 
discern only a pair of enormous 
legs waving sadly above the 
surface of thetrack. Hereaches 
the city with time to spare 
(Jeeta has broken both collar- 
bones), and changes into palace 
dress. 

At this point in his narrative 
his voice drops to a husky 


whisper, he turns his feet out, 
like a gigantic frog, at an 
incredibly obtuse angle, and as 
he leans forward that orbal 
frontage to which reference has 
been made declines, by force of 
gravity, in the direction of my 
carpet. 

“Sahib, as you know, we 
nobles are forbidden to hiccup 
or sneeze in the Presence. 
That was how my nephew of 
Siripur lost a whole village: 
confiscated, all because he 
snuffie in Darbar. Now, as I 
ride to the palace, my nose 
begin to hitch and my mouth 
to run, and I say to myself” 
(prestissimo, in a stifled scream), 
““¢Oh-by-the-bye-by-God-what- 
is-this-it-is-the-Influenza !’” 

I raise hands of horror and 
concern. I defy any listener, 
however cold-blooded, to this, 
the most dramatic of the Raoji’s 
many contes, to do otherwise. 
But all ends well, for on his 
way to the Presence, through 
the city, he levies a cherry- 
brandy and a packet of lozenges 
from the long-suffering Parsee’s 
shop, and His Highness, of 
course, can refuse the Raoji 
nothing. I confess to the same 
disability. 

Poor Jeeta, who must have 
weighed nearer thirty than 
twenty stone, failed to survive 
the daily humiliation of watch- 
ing his rival’s keep climbing 
higher and ever higher above 
the broad wheat-lands of Ar. 
A carbuncle, the common 
nemesis of hard drinkers in 
Rajputana, carried him off 
before the battlements were 
in place. To the day of his 
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death he would allow no pro- 
fessional or lay hand to touch 
the accursed volcano on his 
pack. In the words of his 
sorrowing relative, “‘ He keep 
it like a pet, Sahib, and so 
he lost his breath.” 

I like this better than 
“breathed his last.’’ 


The most dilettante student 
of the Middle Ages in Europe 
would find his appetite whetted 
for a fuller acquaintance with 
that interesting period by a 
fortnight’s visit to Ar. Looking 
out from the Raoji’s new tower, 
he may count half a dozen 
castles of first and second-rank 
nobles, strung out under the 
sullen brown ridges of the 
Aravallis, guarding the marches 
against the inroads of the 
unconscionable Bhil. And each 
thikana (estate) is a Raj, a 
State in miniature. Cadets of 
the great clan-leaders hold their 
lands, free of rent, in area 
according to their precedence, 
on condition of service rendered 
to their chief. On appointed 
days their Raoji summons them 
in for that sacrament of allegi- 
ance called Darbar. Shield 
jammed to ribs, sword on lap, 
they sit in jostling rows, mum 
as mice, under the fly-blown 
mirrors of their lord’s audience- 
hall. Their succession, duties, 
and forfeitures are governed 
by precisely the same im- 
memorial custom as his own 
vis-a-vis his Maharaja. A con- 
quering race, these Rajputs 
are settled among the inferior, 
cultivating castes of Hindus, 
their subjects, much as the 
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English in fourteenth - century 
Ireland, while the inexorable 
ban on inter-marriage, more 
stringent than any Statute of 
Kilkenny, sets an even deeper 
gulf between rulers and ruled. 
The aboriginal Bhil, unfor- 
tunately, they still regard as 
scarcely human. 

‘¢ Spend me and defend me!” 
The old cry of the under-dog, 
here in Ar today (to be strictly 
accurate, yesterday) as once in 
Munster within the Pale. I 
translate it to the Raoji as we 
sit and smoke on his new 
parapet. We seldom talk 
English in Ar. The plunging 
loophole to my front commands 
to a hair the centre-line of the 
folding gates which admit en- 
trance to the courtyard far 
below, and framed by the 
arrow-slot six ‘tame’ Bhils 
stagger in, bearing on a pole a 
monstrous dead boar presented 
with the compliments of a 
friendly neighbour. An es- 
corted bullock-cart follows 
them. It contains, I know, 
my host’s best clothes, hastily 
sent for from the capital for 
tonight’s marriage at the Pach- 
ambo Raoji’s palace. 

“A good saying,’ he nods 
approvingly, ‘‘a very good 
word. ‘My blood, drop for 
drop, against your sweat,’ as 
we put it. But you tell me, 
Sahib, that all that is over 
with you and that unless we 
sardars change with the times, 
we shall go the way of your 
Irish landlords.” 

The kind, puckered eyes look 
grave and tired. Here, in his 
proper setting, the ‘ fat knight,’ 
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the Falstaff of our cheerful 
parties in headquarters, shows 
himself for what he is, a con- 
scientious, harassed lord of 
acres, and, like his slandered 
prototype, ‘a man of arms, 
every inch of bim, and as 
valiant as any man of his age.” 
A new, and to his simple, 
monorail way of thinking, a 
wholly evil wind is abroad in 
the countryside. It blows from 
the toothless mouth of a bald, 
emaciated little Bania in 
Gujerat, ‘ Maha4tmaji’ men call 
him, whose frail body the 
Raoji could break between his 
hands. The office-chairs of 
Authority in Delhi and the 
provincial capitals are shaken 
by it, and, to the amazement of 
the proud aristocracy of this 
remote tract, it is blowing here. 
From early morning we have 
listened to deputations of bel- 
lowing Jat tenants, headmen 
all, clamouring (Ireland again !) 
for ‘the Three F.’s’—a Fair 
rent, Fixity of tenure, and 
Freedom of transfer. To my 
intense relief the Giver of 
sustenance has accepted my 
advice, and a land-survey will 
be put in hand at once. 

But the earth-coloured men 
of the plough are not satisfied. 
The agitators have been at 
them, and their cry is now for 
no taxes at all, over and above 
the rent ; in brief, for revenue 
administration on British- 
Indian lines. In this the Raoji 
smells his ruin. 

There is a clatter of hoofs 
in the court, and through the 
slit I see four men ride out, 
well mounted, each armed with 


a straight cut - and - thrust 
khanda and a heavy automatic, 
These are the bhomias of Ar, 
kinsmen and sub-feudatories of 
the Raoji, starting for their 
nightly patrol of the tenants’ 
wheat-lands. A heavy crop is 
ready for the sickle, and, as 
always at this season, the Bhils 
are massing behind the lower- 
ing hog-backs to the south, 
ready to swoop. A few score 
of them have before now cleared 
the fields of a whole village of 
its year’s food-supply in a 
night. The bhomias need no 
orders. They shoot at sight, 
and if they hit they leave ‘it’ 
where it happens to fall. But 
their mounts and equipment 
cost money, to raise which the 
Raoji and his fathers before 
him have levied a watch-and- 
ward tax, thereby rendering 
themselves personally respon- 
sible for either the return of 
the stolen goods or the pay- 
ment of their full money value. 
The system has worked well 
hitherto, but the villagers pro- 
test—their mood will pass— 
that a cash tax, plus a three 
days’ ploughing of their lord’s 
home farm, plus _first-fruits, 
plus the weekly bundle of 
green grass per house for his 
horses, plus free carting of his 
hay, plus at least a dozen other 
imposts and corvées, are too 
high a price for safety. Hence- 
forth, they declare, they will 
police themselves. 

All this has entailed on me a 
wearisome examination of the 
estate accounts. 

The steward, a melancholy 
man with a patient, horse-like 
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face, loads his maroon-bound 
yolumes on a menial’s back, 
sticks his brass pen-and-ink 
case into his armpit, and fades 
away. I descend to see the 
Raoji dress in the open court- 
yard. His daroghas, who, he 
casually mentions, came to 
him, with the steward, in his 
wife’s dowry, hold mirror, 
prushes, shirt, brocaded coat, 
automatic, and sword. His 
underclothes, I notice, are of 
the finest, freshest silk. We 
climb into the creaking Ford, 
and as we rattle on the road 
to Pachambo, a distant report 
reaches our ears. My com- 
panion brightens. ‘ That,’ he 
observes hopefully, ‘ will be 
the abogoranges.”’ 

Happy, happy Bhils! I must 
have referred to them in his 
hearing as aboriginals, and he 
has transmuted base metal into 
purest gold. Next time I shall 
call them autochthons. The 
crusty vocable will surely return 
unto me plum-cake. 

The Rao of Pachambo is a 
mild, spectacled grandee, path- 
etically dependent on his neigh- 
bour of Ar for aid and advice 
in all things, from the taking 
of a purge to the defence of 
his squalid, two-by-four capital. 
Last year the Bhils looted his 
Lombard Street, carrying off 
with them not only much 
coined money, but, a more 
serious loss, all the Banias’ 
account - books. Pulled four 
ways at once, for his Jews 
‘hold him by the nose-strings,’ 
he appealed for help to his 
‘uncle’ in Ar, and scorning, 
not wholly from valorous self- 
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confidence, the proffered Pach- 
ambo contingent, the Raoji 
and his bhomias surprised the 
raiders’ camp by night and 
bluffed them into surrendering 
the ledgers. 

For the charges of this light- 
ning campaign the grateful Rao 
fainéant paid him eight hundred 
rupees and a gramophone. 

It is his daughter’s marriage 
we celebrate. The groom has 
come with a numerous and 
noble company from his thikana 
in the soft, heavy sands of 
Jodhpur State, Marwar, ‘ the 
land of death.’ A blind man 
could tell as much from the 
feel of their servants’ legs. 
Bossed and knotted with vari- 
cose veins from the knee down- 
ward, these have lost all re- 
semblance to human limbs. 
The Raoji, however, swears 
they go lame only when off 
their native desert. I like not 
the looks of that crowd, neither 
does he, but we agree that their 
horses are magnificent, and to 
judge from the splendour of 
their raiment each sardar carries 
a manor on his back. 

I could not if I would nar- 
rate the events of the next 
nine hours, for I left before 
the public trouble began, hav- 
ing a trouble of my own. 
Wedged in my place, on a 
wadded floor-cloth among some 
four hundred Thakurs, I fell, 
early in the dinner, for a 
platterful of the ravishing viand 
called sat. This is a long, 
narrow, three-inch thick strip 
cut, hide and all, down the 
chine of a jungle-bred boar. 
One scoops out ambrosial lumps 
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with a spoon of thin unleavened 
bread and eats the spoon after 
every third or fourth excava- 
tion. The melting beauty of 
sat could be sung only by an 
Elia, but no one had warned 
me that sd and undiluted 
Scotch whisky rage in a man’s 
vitals like wild cats in a sack. 
Some facts emerged next 
morning. After a bout of 
not too good-humoured horse- 
play, our host’s party had pro- 
ceeded to the ceremonial 
decapitation, with swords, of 
twelve goats. Along the shaggy 
necks of these animals the 
Marwaris, whose idea of a 
practical joke we do not share, 
had fastened iron rods, with 
the result that a shower of 
sparks signalled the ruin of 
twelve good blades and an 
infuriated bhomia of Pachambo 
sustained a severed knee-cap. 
The fat was then in the fire. 
A hundred thumbs had pushed 
as many greased scabbard- 
thongs from their silver hilt- 
studs, when with a roar of 
anger ‘the uncle of Ar’ forced 
his way into the centre of that 
snarling pack of well-bred sav- 
ages, who gave room to him 
like tunnies charged by a ‘ sea- 
shouldering whale.’ He cowed 
them with his automatic as he 
had brow- beaten the Bhils 
round their camp-fires, he and 
his handful against six hundred 
threatening bows. Throughout 
the night, by dint of jest and 
curse and toper’s challenge, he 
kept the peace of his overlord 
the Maharaja, and on his return 
to Ar at sunrise his daroghas 
lifted from the car their Raoji 


sound asleep, worn out by the 
manifold strain of his anxious 
vigil. 

His ascendancy over the 
Pachambo Raoji I now can 
understand, nor am I surprised 
to hear that that meek noble- 
man has had constructed, at 
‘our’ suggestion, but his 
Own expense, a really bean- 
tiful marble swimming - bath 
among the peaches and pome- 
granates of his garden. Here, 
a happy, human hippo, my 
friend loves to disport himself 
of an evening, and he is never 
disturbed, for if there is one 
thing Pachambo dislikes it is 
unheated water. But all things 
considered, I think it a little 
unfair that his beneficiary 
should invariably refer to the 
gleaming basin, with its carven 
tracery ‘‘ fair as the frondage 
each fleet year sees fade,’ as 
“ my lavatory.” 


Never again shall I hear the 
bustard-cocks booming across 
the stubble lands of Ar, nor 
mark the strutting black bucks, 
mannequins in silver and ebony, 
parade before their yellow does 
on a carpet of springing wheat, 
a8 I watched them just a year 
ago. They are half a world 
away; “shadowy mountains 
and the roaring sea” sunder 
us forever. Aganbét my camel 
bore me swiftly, for the last 
time, through the Raoji’s vil- 
lages on a February morning, 
when mirage, under a dome of 
pallid cloud, was playing fan- 
tastic tricks with the tops of 
the distant hills. They had 
vanished, but pushing back 
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my sun-helmet, I saw them 
hoisted high a8 Everest, severed 
from their bases by smoky 
guifs of pearl-grey vacancy. 
A flock of sheep, their shepherd, 
and a single ghostly camel 
walked the vault of heaven, 
upside-down. For miles to 
right and left of me every field 
in sight had been mapped ; its 
rent fixed and recorded ; every 
cess and corvée either abolished 
or whittled down or commuted 
to a reasonable cash payment. 
The poors and rottens, bless 
them! scrambled from their 
humble doorways with offerings 
of curds in earthen bowls and 
sheaves of green pulse roasted 
in the ear and sticks of sugar- 
cane. They hailed me as Pir- 
thind4th and Dharm-avatar, but 
in a year or two they will have 
forgotten me, and small re- 
proach to them! Transient as 
a ripple in a pond is the memory 
of a ‘lent’ British officer in an 
Indian State of nine centuries 
standing. To their Raoji, and 
justly, they will give the credit 
of what relief they have gained 
by ‘settlement’; for the de- 
fence of their property and 
lives they will look to him. 

“ Staunch, trustful friend ! ”’ 
I mused. ‘It is good to con- 
template that you, too, are no 
loser by my mediation. So 
many leaks in your lawful in- 
comings have been stopped by 
the revision of the muddled 
manor-rolls of Ar that, for all 
the concessions granted to your 
tenants, you are now a richer 
man in pocket no less than in 
peace of mind. It seems but 
yesterday that, harassed by 
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unrest in the villages and 
intrigue at court, you sent that 
first distracted 8.0.8. ‘ The 
cunnings,’ you wrote, ‘ who 
fear to meet me face to face, 
are playing higgledy-piggledy 
on my backside. Come and 
settle me, quick.’ ”’ 

They have moved on, those 
Congress agitators, to more 
profitable fields, and Ar, we 
may hope, is safe from them 
for another generation. 

By now the summits of the 
hills had subsided, like lids of 
boiling pots, to rejoin their 
foundations, and when I next 
looked heavenwards there was 
nothing left of the phantasms 
in the sky. We exchanged the 
heavy soil for ground more to 
Aganbot’s liking, desert and 
scattered thorn-scrub, where 
the dusting sand-grouse rose 
chuckling under his thudding 
fore-feet and dropped like weary 
moths behind his flicking heels. 
A young Rajput with the 
features of an  Antinous, 
superbly mounted on a black- 
pointed camel, swung noise- 
lessly to meet us round a curve 
of the track. ‘‘ Hudh padaro!” 
cried my back-rider, ‘“ good 
luck go with you, sir!” as 
the pure Greek profile swept 
past, making a rush of wind in 
that quiet place, and “‘ Hudh 
padaéro!”’ the youth called to 
us Over his shoulder. My own 
beast, without check or guid- 
ance, altered his course a point. 
Keener than mine, his roving 
eye had picked up a familiar 
beacon, the flash of a radiator 
on a waiting car. The twentieth 
century was calling. 
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ACROSS THE KALAHARI. 


BY COLONEL H. O. HUTCHISON, D.S.O., M.C. 


Some time ago I read in a 
London newspaper an account 
of the finding of a ‘ lost tribe’ 
of aboriginal bushmen in the 
Kalahari Desert, and was struck 
by the importance attached to 
this discovery, as well as by 
the high tribute accorded to 
the travellers concerned. There 
can be little doubt that the 
tribe referred to is that of the 
diminutive bushmen, some of 
whom I came across in the 
centre of the Kalahari twenty- 
three years ago. More recently 
I also noticed accounts of the 
preparation of an expedition 
to search for a supposed lost 
city of the ancients in that 
desert. It may, therefore, be 
worth telling the story of how 
it came about that I, a gunner 
subaltern, and one Muir, a 
cavalry subaltern, not only 
penetrated the desert, but 
crossed it in 1911 from east to 
west and recrossed it by a 
slightly different route. It was 
certainly the first time the 
desert had been crossed and 
recrossed by British officers. 

The ‘ Kalahari ’ (which means 
‘great thirst’) is a large ex- 
panse of territory in Africa, 
most of which is uninhabitable 
owing to lack of water, and is 
chiefly famous for the great 
‘ trek ’ made by several hundred 
Boers from the Transvaal with 
their wives, families, and all 
their belongings, to search for 


a new area in which to settle, 
Although none returned, and 
nearly all died of thirst, a few 
succeeded in reaching a fertile 
area in the north-west of the 
Kalahari, where they settled. 
The Kalahari touches Rhodesia 
in the north, Bechuanaland in 
the east, Griqualand West and 
Gordonia in the south, and 
what was German South-West 
Africa in the west. Generally 
speaking, the surface consists 
of line after line of sand-dunes, 
on many of which grows a 
rough strong grass, which, con- 
trary to its appearance, is very 
good grazing for animals ; both 
cattle and horses do well on it. 

The reasons for choosing the 
Kalahari in which to spend 
our leave were varied. The 
idea of entering wild wun- 
explored regions certainly ap- 
pealed to us more than that of 
visiting country already well 
known, even if the latter held 
more abundant game. As with 
many other areas difficult to 
penetrate, there were many 
tales of great riches awaiting 
the successful explorer. The 
yarns of an old Irish colonial, 
in particular, carried a certain 
amount of conviction. Not 
only had he seen samples of 
gold reef, richer than that of 
the Rand, brought in by natives, 
but he claimed to know of 
various areas where there must 
be diamonds, asbestos, and 
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nitrates. His stories of one 
‘Scottie Smith’ (who eluded 
the police by disappearing into 
the desert), coming and going, 
now on one side and now on 
another, made us confident that 
its difficulties were not so in- 
surmountable aS we were at 
first led to believe. Muir and 
I, it may be said, were both 
Scots. 

Filled with enthusiasm, and 
quite prepared to rough it, we 
had barely begun to make 
preliminary preparations when 
a new factor came into promi- 
nence in the shape of a staff 
officer in Pretoria. In the late 
months of 1911, it will be 
remembered, there were strained 
relations in international circles, 
and all eyes were turned to- 
wards Germany. Hearing of 
our contemplated expedition, 
he sent for me to explain that 
although there were vague 
rumours of the Germans collect- 
ing camels in German South- 
West Africa, they had no idea 
in what numbers, and that it 
would be interesting to know 
whether a raid across the desert 
on camels would be a feasible 
proposition. He said there 
was no military intelligence 
whatever about the centre of 
the Kalahari, and that any 
accurate information we could 
obtain would be of the greatest 
value (and would be rewarded 
by results). This put our ex- 
pedition on quite a different 
and more important footing. 
The possibility of getting right 
across to the German South- 
West Africa boundary had to 
be carefully considered; the 
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whole of our preparations had 
to be taken much more seriously 
than we had at first anticipated, 
and the task of getting ready 
became a much heavier affair 
than we liked. Moreover, if 
we were to glean information of 
German activities in German 
South-West Africa, our object 
must be well disguised. Secrecy 
was essential. After much dis- 
cussion we agreed that to do 
this would be quite easy, and 
decided to set out from the 
start as water prospectors. 


In seeking for information 
of conditions in the desert, 
we soon learnt that its most 
remarkable feature was the 
water-melon called ‘ Tsama,’ 
the crop of which may vary 
year by year from great abun- 
dance to scarcity—a wonderful 
provision of nature for the 
traveller. Natives make it into 
a kind of coffee, but game 
hardly ever touch it; and this 
seems astounding, for in vast 
areas there is plenty of game 
but no water. As we had no 
alternative but to travel with 
draught oxen, this crop would 
have a very important bearing 
on what we could accomplish. 
Cattle could live on Tsama for 
a long time, but could not be 
expected to continue in draught 
work for more than five or six 
weeks on Tsama alone. 

We found the most helpful 
allies in the Irrigation Depart- 
ment at Pretoria, who warned 
us not to count too much on 
finding Tsama, owing to the 
lateness of the season and the 
fact that the crop would prob- 
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ably be far spent. We prom- 
ised to bring back what 
geological samples we could 
find in return for their valuable 
assistance. 

From the Surveyor-General 
we received a tracing of such 
trigonometrical points as might 
be of use to us; and it was 
while trying to borrow a theo- 
dolite that we met a mining 
engineer, Lang, who expressed 
a keen desire to join us and put 
in some prospecting work. We 
fell in with the idea, as he could 
help in our contemplated sur- 
vey, and his presence would 
assist in hiding our identity as 
British officers. He also prom- 
ised to bring with him a 
mortar and pans for panning 
out gold, practical details which 
would help in lending colour 
to the adventure. 

For transport we decided to 
take only one wagon and one 
water-cart, choosing a light 
spring ambulance aS wagon 
and an ordinary two-wheeled 
water-cart ; both old and well- 
worn army vehicles. For 
draught, oxen were picked for 
their experience of desert work. 
We planned that the wagon, 
with six to eight pairs of oxen, 
could carry grocery stores for 
three months, and that six 
oxen would make light work 
of the water-cart. For meat, 


we would shoot for the pot. 
For guide and general over- 
seer we chose a Dutchman, by 
name Van der Hoff, who picked 
his own native boys, selected 
for their ability to speak various 
dialects. 


We might meet 
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Bechuanas, Damaras, Hotten- 
tots, Hereros, Bushmen, &., 
and the problem of interpreta- 
tion promised considerable diffi- 
culty. None of them had 
previously been far into the 
desert, and I must confess that 
when we started we had but 
small hope of getting right 
across to the German boundary, 
Such thoughts, however, in no 
way affected our determination 
to try. 

We took to Van der Hoff at 
once; he was a fine specimen 
of a man, younger than we 
were, and full of energy and 
enthusiasm. He and his boys 
packed the wagon and collected 
the cattle at Taungs, a station 
south of Vryburg on the Rho- 
desia- Cape Colony Railway, 
where Muir and I joined him 
from Potchefstroom one after- 
noon with our own baggage, 
guns, and rifles. 

Although we made, as we 
thought, careful and thorough 
preparations, it seems incredible 
that it was not until well into 
the desert that we suddenly 
realised there was neither a 
spare wheel nor a spare pole— 
an amazing omission on the 
part of two officers of the 
mounted branches, considering 
that we were setting out on a 
journey which proved to be 
nearly 900 miles through a 
country where there was no 
hope of finding spare parts of 
equipment. 


Relief was not the least of 
our feelings as we watched the 
teams move off perfectly in 
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answer to the cries of their 
drivers with their long whips ; 
it seemed a propitious start. 
Muir and I had not previously 
travelled behind oxen, and had 
little idea of what we were 
letting ourselves in for; but 
nothing could suppress our 
pioneer spirit. Here we were, 
going out into ‘the blue’ with 
no chance of recall; and a 
great feeling of freedom came 
over us. Van der Hoff insisted 
that the oxen must be regularly 
outspanned an hour before 
sunrise and must not be worked 
during the heat of the day. 
All our travelling, in fact, was 
to be done in the late evening 
and through the night. Round 
the camp-fire the first night we 
made glowing forecasts of our 
adventure, but the enthusiasm 
was not quite so apparent the 
next morning. Even in a 
sprung wagon, lying on top of 
flour sacks and grocery stores 
lurching from side to side when 
on the move, is not conducive 
to sleep! Add stiffness, some 
bruises, and difficulties in find- 
ing the breakfast rations, and 
the dimming of the wonderful 
outlook overnight can be readily 
understood. 

In order to provide a better 
sleeping surface, the whole 
wagon had to be repacked ; 
and, as Van der Hoff and the 
boys who worked through the 
night must sleep by day, we 
had to carry out similar 
duties ourselves. For  in- 
stance, it was my job to 
grease the wheels of the wagon 
and cart. When there was 
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enough water for face or hand 
washing, it was a job that left 
its mark thicker and thicker 
as the days went on, not so 
much on the clothes as on the 
face. Why, I could never make 
out. My hair, as it happens, 
is of a reddish hue, and my 
beard grew rather long and 
Kruger-like, lots beneath the 
chin and not so much on it. 
There was something about 
this combination of beard and 
unwashed face that appealed 
every now and again to Muir’s 
Scotch sense of humour. Often, 
when we sat down for the even- 
ing meal, he would look at me 
and suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, go off into 
fits of uncontrollable laughter. 
It was only some inward pain or 
strain that eventually soothed 
these outbursts and allowed 
him to continue his meal—with 
his back to the fire. On such 
occasions it was unkind to 
speak to him, for fear he should 
look round. 

The first few days seemed to 
be full of toil. Repacking the 
wagon, greasing the wheels, 
working up the daily route 
report, &c., left us tired. Sit- 
ting in the wagon was tiresome, 
so we walked. We were not 
accustomed to walking, for in 
South Africa one rode every- 
where. In short, the first few 
days and nights consisted of 
continual employment and 
mighty little sleep. About the 
fourth day, however, optimism 
returned, and routine jobs 
ceased to be a worry. 

I have kept a copy of the 
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map we compiled, and here 
are the approximate stages and 
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distances aS covered by the 
oxen :— 





1. Taungs to Kuruman . 96 miles. 
2. Kuruman to Kuis IO os 
3. Kuis to Leytlands Pan 140 ,, 
4. Leytlands Pan to Reitfontein 45 ,, O ; 
5. Reitfontein to Leytlands Pan 45 ,, } m POR, 
6. Leytlands Pan to Kuis (via Matla Panning) 150 ,, 
7. Kuis to Boerdraii 150 
8. Boerdraii to Kuruman 7 
9. Kuruman to Taungs . SS -« 
Total . 872 miles 
The country we passed test, and we felt somewhat 


through in the first stage, from 
Taungs to Kuruman, was very 
bleak and uninteresting, with 
a hard surface and not much 
grass. Farms were widely sep- 
arated, and there was little life 
of any sort to be seen. 

The rolling veldt was be- 
coming very monotonous when, 
on the fifth day, after crossing 
the usual rise, there suddenly 
appeared before us in the 
valley below a fine homestead 
with stone buildings surrounded 
by trees, with windmills show- 
ing here and there, cattle 
scattered far and wide, culti- 
vated fields, and _ glistening 
dams. The sight quite took 
one’s breath away. So we had 
not got very far into the blue 
after all! Nor was the world 
very large. This farm was 
owned by Comte de Plata, a 
Pole, who had been, when a 
young man, an instructor in 
French and German at the 
‘Shop.’ He gave us a very 
hearty welcome, and of course 
recognised us at once as British 
officers. This secrecy business 


had a rude shock at its first 


acutely that it was not so easy 
to hide our identity as we had 
at first supposed. 

The Count’s history is suffi- 
ciently interesting to allow a 
brief account of how he found 
himself in that locality. He 
had gone to Kimberley in the 
‘ sixties,’ and had been arrested 
for I.D.B. (illicit diamond buy- 
ing) and imprisoned for life. 
His innocence was proved after 
he had been some months in 
prison, and he was given a free 
pardon. He refused to leave 
the prison and demanded that 
as the authorities had ruined 
him unjustly they must keep 
him for the rest of his life. 
Eventually they made him an 
alternative offer: the property 
on which we saw the farm, or 
his passage home and a bonus. 
The bleakness of the area when 
he first set eyes on it must have 
been dreadful, but on finding 
the land possessed a good spring 
of water, he closed with the 
offer, and by the clever use of 
dams gradually worked up a 
very fine farm. He claimed 
that he had planted every tree 
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on the place—and there were 
many of all sorts. During the 
South African War he related 
how he was put up against the 
wall by the Boers to be shot 
as a Spy, but at the last moment 
reprieved. He had two English 
nephews in partnership with 
him, each in charge of his own 
department, while the ‘old 
man’ ran the interior economy, 
and, according to his own 
account, ran it with the utmost 
efficiency. One of his side-lines 
was a ‘winkel’ (shop) where 
some ninety families of natives 
on the property spent most of 
their wages. He could quote 
in six languages and was always 
either talking or singing. 

We reached Kuruman on the 
sixth day. It was here that 
Livingstone set up the London 
Mission Station. The village 
itself was not particularly at- 
tractive, but the river on which 
it stands is perfectly charming. 
It emerges from the bowels of 
the earth ; clear, cold, beautiful 
running water. The first few 
pools are deep and shaded by 
fine old willow trees, and any- 
thing more seductively enticing 
to bathe in I have never seen. 
But it only runs for some fifteen 
miles, gradually disappearing, 
and nothing but a dry river-bed 
marks the old course for hun- 
dreds of miles across the desert 
where it joins the Moloppo 
River near Leytlands Pan. The 
hills to the west, too, are very 
attractive, and are seamed with 
long layers of asbestos. 

We stayed here several days 
to complete our preparations 
before attacking the desert 


proper, and bought a few 
extra cattle and three ponies, 
all with previous experience of 
desert work. It was amazing 
to learn later what these 
country-breds could stand 
in the way of hardship, lack 
of food, and shortage of 
water. 

It was not long before we 
perceived that both the magis- 
trate and the head of the police 
were very suspicious of our 
intentions. Having at first 
endeavoured to hide behind a 
disguise, we could not easily 
gain their confidence later. The 
magistrate, quite rightly, in- 
sisted on obtaining proof of 
our credentials from Pretoria. 
The police officer, on the other 
hand, gave us every assistance 
and advice. 

These officials somewhat ridi- 
culed our efforts at disguise, 
and explained that, as no 
information would cross the 
desert, we need not have worried 
about it. Should we succeed 
in gaining the western side, no 
one would know whence we 
came, and by the time we got 
there they felt quite sure that 
even our own families would 
fail to recognise us. 

A word here about distances 
of a ‘march’ by cattle may 
not be out of place. It must be 
remembered that the surest 
way to tire out cattle is to 
march them after the sun has 
risen. Only in an emergency 
would Van der Hoff allow it. 
Twenty miles must be con- 
sidered a good march, fifteen 
miles a suitable steady distance 
to keep up, and anything over 
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twenty-five miles a very long 
march indeed. 

From the time we left Kuru- 
man our general rule was to 
move off at 4 P.m., halt about 
7 p.m. for dinner, move on 
again at 8.15 p.m. till midnight, 
halt thirty minutes, and finally 
outspan one hour before the 
sun rose. Just before sunrise 
Muir and I would go off, one 
on either flank, usually on a 
pony, to shoot for the pot, and 
on the chance of getting a head. 
We usually returned about 
10 a.m. for breakfast, followed 
by the daily toils. Besides the 
manual labours, these included 
writing up the route and taking 
latitude and longitude. 

To those who have never 
travelled behind oxen it may 
be interesting to hear that 
they are very intelligent and 
amazingly well trained. They 
appear to understand every 
word their driver says to them. 
For instance, to inspan, the 
team is collected, all heads 
together facing the yoke laid 
out on the ground. The driver 
stands on the other side of the 
yoke. He calls each ox out by 
name, and each as he is called 
waddles out from the rest and 
submits to the yoke. He can 
call them out in any order. 

When the driver halts the 
team, he tells the oxen for how 
long he is going to wait, in this 
way: if itis a wait of a quarter 
of an hour he shouts out (in 
his own tongue, of course): 
“Don’t lie down; we are 
going on in a quarter of an 
hour.” They stand quite still 
and make no effort to lie down. 
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If the wait is for three-quarters 
of an hour (a meal, in other 
words), he says: ‘“ We are 
not going to outspan, but you 
can lie down in your yoke.” 
And they all lie down. 

If we are to outspan—ie,, 
unyoke—then he will say some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Wait for 
some time; we are going to 
look for a good place to out- 
span. Don’t lie down, even 
if we are more than half an 
hour.” They wait until they 
are unyoked ! 

My translations do not pre- 
tend to be literal. I never 
understood a word the driver 
said, but the results I saw 
myself every day for nearly 
three months, and can vouch 
for them. 

The driver normally walks a 
little way to one flank and 
about opposite the rear centre, 
@ position from which he can 
see the wheelers out of the 
corner of his eye. It is difficult 
for a driver not to advance 
towards the front of the team, 
the pace being so slow. It 
was most amusing to watch the 
wheelers, and even the pair in 
front of them. As soon as 
they realised the driver was 
too far in front to see them 
without turning his head, they 
would quietly drop out of the 
collar. The instant the driver 
began to turn his head, they 
went up into it again like a 
flash. 


Our main objective on leav- 
ing Kuruman was Kuis, a 
Bechuana settlement on the 
Moloppo, with a good supply 
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of well water. The distance 
was about 150 miles, and our 
route lay along the Kuruman 
River to a village called Dik- 
hatalong, thence across the 
sand dunes to the Moloppo, 
which we reached at Kolonk- 
wane. We had been given 
accurate information by the 
police about this route and 
its water supply from the 
various wells. Although the 
latter became farther and far- 
ther apart a8 we advanced, it 
was only at the last stage that 
we were forced to halt where 
there was no well and use the 
water from our water-cart for 
the animals. The Moloppo on 
the map looks a mighty river, 
but it has not run in the 
memory of man except once, 
when, owing to a cloudburst, 
it ran for some hundreds of 
miles, but failed to reach the 
Orange River. When the water 
dried away, many thousands of 
dead fish were left stranded. 
The natives assert that the 
fish came with the rain from 
the sky. Be that as it may, 
it must have been a fine river 
once, for the rocky banks at 
Kuis were 90 to 100 feet high, 
and quite precipitous in places. 
The Bechuanas here own large 
herds of cattle, which for the 
greater part of the year are 
kept out in the desert, moving 
from one Tsama patch to an- 
other, looked after by Damara 
herders. When we arrived, 


some of these cattle were just 
beginning to be brought in 
from the desert for water at the 
wells, This, from our point 
of view, was a bad sign, as it 
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might be taken to mean that 
the Tsama season was at an 
end. 

The Bechuana cattle looked 
in wonderful condition, al- 
though they only get water 
for a few months in the year. 
As long as they are not put 
into draught work, they appear 
to grow fat on Tsama. 

The headman at Kuis was 
quite an important person. 
When he came to interview us 
he brought with him several 
wise - looking old men, who 
might have been termed his 
Ministers. It was not long 
before we realised that had 
we wanted to trade we could 
have taken a good many head 
of cattle in return for a small 
quantity of whisky. (Selling 
whisky to natives is forbidden.) 

At Kuis for the first time 
there was some conflict of 
opinion among ourselves. Lang 
wanted to poke about the 
rocks; gold must be here 
if anywhere, and he wanted 
time to test and pan out. 
Van der Hoff was quite pleased 
to rest the cattle, but Muir and 
I were impatient to move on 
and get across the next stage, 
which we knew must prove the 
crux of the whole expedition. 
For, from the information given 
us by the police, if we could 
reach Leytlands Pan we should 
be within riding distance of 
Reitfontein, a police station on 
the boundary of German South- 
West Africa. 

The distance to Leytlands 
Pan was about 140 miles. The 
natives told us that Tsama 
was plentiful twenty to thirty 
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miles west of Kuis, but beyond 
that westwards they could not 
say. Their own cattle ranged 
to the north and east. We 
intended to follow the Moloppo 
river-bed as long as possible, 
but we knew we might have 
to leave it anywhere, and that 
meant crossing sand dunes, so 
that we could not count on 
doing more than fifteen to 
twenty miles in a march. 
Everything depended on our 
finding Tsama, for it was tak- 
ing too great a risk to do 
two full marches without find- 
ing either Tsama or water. 
Thirsty and tired cattle must 
take more than two days to 
return, and that is more than 
they can stand. We had been 
well warned about this, and 
yet later on, when we had to 
make the great decision, we 
very nearly pushed on and 
risked finding it ahead on the 
third day. There is little doubt 
that this was how the Boers 
perished in their great trek. 
They took the risk and failed. 
Several things impressed them- 
selves On my mind on these 
days west of Kuis. ‘The first 
was the colour of the banks of 
the Moloppo, which for a long 
stretch was a rich dark red; 
the second was the intense 
silence. Some of the sand dunes 
were quite high and looked 
almost like small kopjes. 
Luck was with wus, except 
that we had to leave the river- 
bed on the second day. We 
found Tsama everywhere, and 
our progress continued easily 
Save on one day. For an hour 
or two we looked like sticking 
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where there was a series of 
seven high sand dunes to cross, 
It was due to Van der Hoff’s 
energy and ox-sense that we 
got through. Having negoti- 
ated these obstacles, we no 
longer doubted that we would 
get across; and, if we wanted 
to take our chance of shooting, 
this was the time. But Van 
der Hoff insisted on reaching 
the next well, which we knew 
to be in the bed of the river, 
how far distant we could not 
be sure. Apart from making a 
certainty of drink for cattle, 
it was essential to fill up our 
own water supply, which was 
now low. And here we got a 
surprise, for we came across a 
Dutchman and some natives 
digging a well, and who had 
not long found water. This 
man had fought against us in 
the South African war, and 
had been very bitter against 
the British afterwards. In the 
German - Hottentot war he 
fought as a scout for the 
Germans, being granted a farm 
in German South-West Africa 
for his services. But after 
some years he became disgusted 
with the way he was treated, 
and was even more bitter 
against the Germans than he 
had been against the British. 
It is almost impossible to ap- 
preciate the stoutness of this 
man’s heart, despite the bitter- 
ness in his soul. He had had 
both arms maimed by a leopard 
in a hand-to-hand fight, which 
he won. Both his hands were 
paralysed, and yet here he was, 
fighting a battle for livelihood 
against the most tremendous 
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odds, and living under a tar- 
paulin. 

He had a few Hottentots to 
help him dig his well. The rule 
in those days was, I think, that 
anyone who found water by 
well-digging in that region was 

ted nine square miles of 
land round it for a rent that 
was purely nominal. 

A very tough fellow this 
Dutchman, and we could not 
help liking him. 

On realising that we had 
rifles, he was most eager that 
we should strike out from the 
river and shoot. He knew 
where there were herds of 
Gemsbok, the biggest oryx, and 
his Hottentots were almost as 
fine trackers as the bushmen 
themselves. Muir and I fell 
in with the idea at once. Van 
der Hoff was doubtful. He 
would have preferred to save the 
cattle. We finally arranged to 
yoke all the cattle to the water- 
cart, keeping them together, 
and to leave the wagon behind. 
We could thus follow the game 
as we liked. We refilled from 
the Dutchman’s new well, and 
started off with little loss of 
time, accompanied by him and 
his Hottentots. 

It was not long before we 


struck spoor. To watch the 
natives tracking was sheer 
delight. I have rarely seen 


such keenness. They went so 
fast we could not keep up 
with them without running 
from time to time. To watch 
them look over a crest was a 
lesson. It was not long before 
they brought us up to a herd 
of game, in a pan unfortunately, 
VOL. CCXXXIX.—NO. MCCCCXLVII. 
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and not to be approached within 
reasonable shot. In our efforts 
to do so, we alarmed them. 
By this time we were very 
thirsty ; the water-cart was 
called up, and imagine our 
consternation at finding the 
water as salt as the sea. Muir 
and I could not drink it. The 
Dutchman assured us it was 
quite all right when boiled and 
made into coffee. It was a 
tragedy, but true, that even 
the coffee made Muir sick, 
though I managed to swallow 
it fairly easily. He utterly 
failed to keep that water down 
in any form. There was noth- 
ing to be done, therefore, except 
go back as quickly as possible 
and move on to the next 
well, and our dream of record 
heads had a sudden ending, 
almost before it started. I do 
not remember how long poor 
Muir went without a drink, but 
as he lay in the wagon I well 
remember his remark: ‘“ Just 
to think that in every bar in 
Johannesburg there is an enor- 
mous jug of pure water, and 
not a soul even looks at it, let 
alone drinks it; and here am 
I, ready to give £5 a glass and 
can’t get a drop.” 

When we arrived at Leyt- 
lands Pan, near the junction of 
the Nossop (another dry river) 
with the Moloppo, where there 
was a good well, we decided to 
leave the cattle and vehicles 
under Van der Hoff and ride 
into Reitfontein. There were 
two wells within a few hundred 
yards of each other about the 
same depth, one fresh and one 
salt. 

Y2 
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There is little to describe in 
our ride, but it may be of some 
interest to record the fact that 
after fourteen hours we found 
ourselves back within a few 
miles from where we had 
started. The compass is no use 
in that part of the world. To 
lose yourself in the Kalahari is 
quite easy. Whatever track is 
made at any time may remain 
for years. Whither led the 
track we first followed no one 
could tell us. It was quite 
distinct at the start, but as we 
followed it, it petered out in 
quite the wrong direction, and 
left us with nothing to guide us. 


Reitfontein lies just west of 
the 20th E. Meridian, the 
boundary with German South- 
West Africa—a dusty, sandy 
plain, boasting a magistrate 
and a police station equipped 
with camels. The population 
consists mostly of Bastards, 
amongst whom were men of 
very fine stature. 

It was here we heard many 
a good yarn from the police 
about the German-Hottentot 
war. They spoke with great 
respect of one, Marengo, a fine 
fighter and a skilful leader, who 
inspired his men to incredible 
efforts. His death was a 
tragedy for his side, and it 
occurred in this way. 

For some time the police had 
not enforced the law of intern- 
ment too strictly. Marengo had 
certainly been spared more than 
once. So much did the German 
Government complain, how- 
ever, that our own Government 
brought in a new body of 
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police under very strict orders, 
Marengo, trespassing again in 
neutral territory, was arrested 
by these police, to his own 
surprise and disappointment, 
Realising too late that he would 
be held prisoner, he tried to 
escape, and was shot at and 
killed. This was a godsend to 
the Germans, and was largely 
responsible for the sudden end- 
ing of this war. The cleverness 
of the Hottentots in obtain- 
ing information of the route, 
destination, and size of escort of 
the various German convoys, 
and their skill in selling the cattle 
they captured to the Dutchman, 
who resold them once again 
to the Germans, must be re- 
counted elsewhere. 

The term Hottentot is very 
carelessly used, and may refer 
to a number of different races, 
including Hereros, Bastards, 
&c. The true Hottentot is 
dying out. The female in 
particular is gifted with a very 
conspicuous figure. The follow- 
ing extract from an explorer’s 
account gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the lady Hottentot’s 
peculiarity in this respect. 


“ These servants were chiefly 
Hottentots, who had migrated 
with Mr Hahn from Hottentot- 
land, and, like him, had picked 
up the language of the Damaras. 
The sub-interpreter was married 
to a charming person, not only 
@ Hottentot in figure, but in 
that respect a Venus among 
Hottentots. I was perfectly 
aghast at her development, 
and made inquiries on that 
delicate point as far as I dared 
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among my missionary friends. 
The result is, that I believe 
Mrs Petrus to be the lady who 
ranks second among all the 
Hottentots for the beautiful 
outline that her back affords, 
Jonker’s wife ranking as first : 
the latter, however, was slightly 
passée, while Mrs Petrus was 
in full embonpoint. I profess 
to be a scientific man, and 
was exceedingly anxious to 
obtain accurate measurements 
of her shape; but there was 
a difficulty. I did not know 
a word of Hottentot, and 
could never, therefore, have 
explained to the lady what the 
object of my foot-rule could be ; 
and I really dared not ask my 
worthy missionary host to inter- 
pret for me. I therefore felt in 
a dilemma as I gazed at her 
form, that gift of bounteous 
nature to this favoured race, 
which no Mantua-maker, with 
all her crinoline and stuffing, 
can otherwise than humbly 
imitate. The object of my 
admiration stood under a tree, 
and was turning herself about 
to all points of the compass, 
a8 ladies who wish to be ad- 
mired usually do. Of a sudden, 
my eye fell upon my sextant ; 
the bright thought struck me, 
and I took a series of observa- 
tions upon her figure in every 
direction, up and down, cross- 
ways, diagonally, and so forth, 
and I registered them carefully 
upon an outline drawing for 
fear of any mistake ; this being 
done, I boldly pulled out my 
measuring-tape, and measured 
the distance from where I was 
to the place she stood, and 
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having thus obtained both base 
and angles, I worked out the 
results by trigonometry and 
logarithms.” 


Although a gunner, I fear I 
had not the necessary survey 
skill to take similar measure- 
ments of either of the two 
beauties we came across. 

Even had we had the time 
and opportunity to move into 
German South-West Africa, the 
Germans would soon have 
stopped us had we made the 
attempt. How to set about 
obtaining the required know- 
ledge of the German camels 
was therefore a difficult ques- 
tion. Hoping that he would 
select for us some picked Bas- 
tard, Herero, or Hottentot, we 
took the magistrate into our 
confidence. He soon made a 
plan which promised results. 

He informed us that no one 
knew the situation regarding 
camels better than his ‘ oppo- 
site number,’ the German 
magistrate at Keetmanshoop. 
He knew him well, both from 
a business and sport point of 
view, and there was a promised 
joint shooting expedition that 
had never been fixed upon 
between them. He _ would, 
therefore, ask him to come 
over for a night and make the 
arrangements definite. He was 
sure the German would come, 
as he loved a good glass of 
whisky. So he sent a messenger 
with a pressing invitation to 
come over at once, which was 
accepted. 

We were now ‘ water pro- 
spectors,’ and with long beards, 
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rough hair, patched clothes, 
&ec., we looked the part. There 
could be no clue to the British 
officer, but we thought it wise 
to say very little, and if we must 
speak, only with a good Scots 
accent. It would be a natural 
one. 

The German magistrate duly 
arrived, and was warmly re- 
ceived. He spoke English per- 
fectly. It was easy to see that 
he was on familiar terms with 
our friend, who started chaffing 
him from the outset. It was 
not until the whisky had been 
well plied that he made any 
effort to touch on the camel 
question. 

I wish I could recall the 
actual conversation that took 
place, but it is too long ago. 
All the same, the framework of 
the talk stands out still in my 
memory. There were these 
two, a nimble Irishman and a 
stolid pompous German, the 
one trying to pump information 
out of the other without appear- 
ing to do so. Leading the talk 
to the delayed shooting trip, 
to be undertaken on camels, 
our friend began by belittling 
the possibility of the German 
having any good camels for 
the purpose, and went on to 
say that even if he had, he 
would not know how to tend 
them or keep them fit. By 
degrees the German, pricked in 
his pride, his desire to prove 
his possession of the national 
characteristics of efficiency 
and thoroughness getting the 
better of his discretion, began 
to get angry, and to defend 
himself against the Irishman’s 
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apparent disbelief. In order to 
do this he had to give figures 
of the cost of his camels, 
arrangements for keeping them, 
details of training in various 
posts, and so on, until he had 
delivered himself of every pos- 
sible detail that we could 
have desired to know. Among 
other things we learnt that 
there were two camel com- 
panies, their methods of special 
training, that a special veter- 
inary establishment existed for 
them, and that experiments at 
a breeding stud were being 
carried out. 

On the following day the 
magistrate expressed his con- 
trition at having got all the 
information for us by such 
low means from a_ personal 
friend. The scales were bal- 
anced eventually, however, as 
when the war broke out, he 
was promptly interned by his 
‘ opposite number,’ the German 
Magistrate of Keetmanshoop. 

In the meantime the treasure 
hunter had not been idle. Lang 
was hot on the trail of diamonds. 
He had collected specimens of 
rubies and olivines, blue ground, 
and all sorts of stones that 
might be connected with dia- 
monds ; everything except the 
diamond itself. He was sure 
there ought to be a diamond 
mine somewhere, but time was 
needed to prospect thoroughly, 
and we could not delay our 
return journey any longer. 

The land where these stones 
were found was the property of 
the German Missionary Station. 
He made a great effort to 
obtain an option on it, and 
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came to terms with the German 
missionary, but the agreement 
was repudiated afterwards by 
the head of the German Mission 
in Cape Town. 


On joining up once more 
with the transport at Leytlands 
Pan, we discussed the return 
route. The outward journey 
had seemed so easy, and Tsama 
appeared so plentiful, even if 
partially spent, that there 
seemed every chance of our 
returning by a different route. 
We chose to follow the Kuru- 
man River this time, instead of 
returning by the Moloppo, and 
succeeded in getting a local 
Hottentot to accompany us as 
guide and tracker. 

For the first eight days we 
found Tsama, but no water, and 
during that period we had one 
or two interesting experiences. 
The first was a very fine piece 
of tracking by the Hottentot. 

Muir came in one morning 
at about 10.30 a.m., having 
been out since 5.30 A.M. He 
was very tired after following 
a fine Gemsbok, which he had 
wounded. It had crossed our 
wagon tracks about four miles 
down, and in his opinion was 
not likely to go much farther. 
He suggested that the Hotten- 
tot should go out and find it 
and, if possible, bring in the 
horns. As I had shot a small 
buck very early and done little, 
I jumped at the chance to ac- 
company him. He had to get 
his instructions through two 
interpreters, and off we went. 
They walk very fast, these 
Hottentots, and I was soon 
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irritated at having to double 
every now and again, especially 
in the heat of the mid-day sun. 

After about three-quarters of 
an hour I began to feel certain 
he had misunderstood his in- 
structions. He seldom ap- 
peared to look on the ground, 
and apparently was not on the 
look-out for the track across 
our wheel marks. I could not, 
of course, make him under- 
stand, which made it all the 
more trying and annoying. All 
of a sudden, however, he swung 
off right-handed across the 
wheel tracks, and, if anything, 
increased his pace. I saw any 
number of spoor, and was now 
certain he was looking for any 
game he could find. He still 
appeared to look more to the 
horizon than on to the ground. 

Suddenly he stopped, and 
said something like “ Tse-tse, 
Tse-tse,” and pointed to the 
skyline about 1200 yards in 
front. I could see nothing, 
not even with the glasses. He 
made a sign, ‘‘ Never mind, let 
us go on.” So on we went. 
Presently he moved more cau- 
tiously, and then stopped and 
pointed to the wounded Gems- 
bok lying down. He made 
signs to me to shoot, and I 
killed it. Having made sure 
it was dead, he looked up 
once more to the horizon, and 
said, ‘‘ Tse-tse, Tse-tse,’’ and 
pointed. Off we went, and 
presently, stoop, crawl, look 
over, and there were a whole 
herd of ostriches. I picked a 
good cock and got him. The 
Hottentot had seen their heads 
bobbing up every now and 
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again as they moved behind 
the crest, while he was track- 
ing the Gemsbok, whose spoor 
I could not follow at all. It 
was certainly a marvellous per- 
formance. 

When we got back I asked 
him, through the two inter- 
preters, why he had let me fire 
at the wounded Gemsbok first, 
and whether it would not have 
been better to try for an ostrich 
first, seeing that the shot at 
the wounded buck might have 
disturbed the ostriches. He 
replied without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘ Ostriches cannot 
hear.’”? I wondered if this is in 
any way connected with the 
idea of an ostrich hiding its 
head in the sand. I know they 
can hear, because I have seen 
them called to their feed by a 
large bell on an ostrich farm in 
Natal. 

The next incident of interest 
was one which we had long 
hoped would happen. As the 
ponies were nearly done in, 
Muir and I went out on each 
flank one morning as usual 
about sunrise, dismounted. The 
country was, like the rest of it, 
mostly sand dunes, very easy 
for stalking purposes. I had 
been out for well over an hour 
without seeing anything, and 
was moving towards the top 
of a crest when I heard on the 
other side a peculiar noise 
which I failed to recognise. 
It did not take long to stalk to 
the nearest point of.the crest, 
and, on looking over, to my 
surprise I saw two Bushmen 
picking each other’s hair and 
talking like a pair of monkeys. 
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They saw me instantly and 
jumped up, but I ran in and 
showed my rifle threateningly, 
They both talked to me at 
once and looked very fright- 
ened. I thought they even 
grew pale. Poor little beggars ! 
I doubt if they were 4 feet 6 
inches high, either of them. 
Very small shoulders, but from 
the waist downwards quite per- 
fectly made. How easily and 
with what speed they walked! 
Each had a bow slung and a 
number of arrows. The bows 
looked ridiculously small. I 
could hardly believe they really 
killed game with them. 
Signing to them to go in 
front of me, I guided them to 
the wagon. By supreme luck, 
Muir had shot a Gemsbok 
quite close, and it had been 
brought in and lay untouched. 
Now was the chance. Thanks 
to our having the Hottentot 
with us, we were able to 
make the Bushmen understand 
that we meant them no harm, 
but if they skinned the animal 
really well the meat was theirs. 
It took them some time to 
understand, but when they 
did, they became highly 
excited. I have never seen 
two humans so busily busy. 
The speed with which they 
worked was incredible. Given 
a ‘bee knife’ each, a cheap 
shilling knife of very soft steel, 
good for skinning provided you 
have a stone on which to 
sharpen regularly, these two 
just quietly laid the skin on 
the ground—not a mark on the 
inside. Muir, who was al 
expert, said he had never seen 
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anything to equal it. Finally, 
with their arms nearly buried 
in the neck, they cut through 
the vertebre, and the head lay 
on the ground without a single 
plow. It was astonishing. 

I wanted to take their bows 
and arrows, but Muir begged 
me to leave them their means 
of livelihood, and I had not 
the heart to take them. We 
left them chattering with de- 
light at the prospect of a feast 
of meat. 

Shortly after this, Van der 
Hoff put up a very fine show. 
At a place called Matlapanning 
there was an old well, quite 
dry, but with what appeared to 
be white rocks at the bottom. 
We had promised our friends 
at the irrigation department to 
bring in specimens of rocks at 
the different stages of our 
journey, for the desert had 
never been geologically sur- 
veyed. We were lowering our 
driving boy by rope, when 
we all heard the hissing of 
snakes, and the boy in terror 
let go and fell to the bottom. 
He was not seriously hurt, 
but very frightened. The 
snakes were living in the crev- 
ices of the old well sides, and 
did not attack him. The rope 
was none too good, but Van 
der Hoff insisted on going 
down, lowered by us, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the boy up 


again. 

With our driver a casualty, 
the cattle team was none too 
easy to guide, and when Muir 
and I tried, progress in the 
right direction. seemed unob- 
tainable. 


Luckily for us, the 
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driver was all right within 
twenty-four hours; for it was 
just after this that we were 
faced with the awkward pre- 
dicament of failing to find any 
Tsama. 


At the end of the eighth 
march after leaving Leytlands 
Pan we found no Tsama. As 
pointed out previously, to do 
another full march without 
finding any was to take too 
big a risk. So the cattle were 
sent back to the nearest Tsama 
by day, and brought up again 
in time to do a short march. 
Still no Tsama. A decision 
had to be made at once. There 
were three alternatives: the 
first, to go back on our track 
to Leytlands Pan and up the 
Moloppo to Kuis by the route 
we had come out. We all 
wished to avoid this if there 
were any reasonable chance any 
other way. The second, to go 
on and risk finding Tsama 
ahead. We would not have 
considered this seriously had 
the Hottentot not assured us 
that he knew of a water-hole 
one march ahead. It sounded 
tempting at first, but we had 
no information ahead of the 
water-hole, even if we did 
strike it. The third, to cut 
across to Kuis. The distance 
was doubtful, although we made 
a fairly good guess at it. But 
the Hottentot said there was 
no Tsama and that it might be 
three marches distant. That 
the cattle were already tired 
and thirsty was evident. We 
quarrelled about the decision, 
and I regret to think now that 
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I wanted to push on to the 
Hottentot water-hole. It would 
have been a foolhardy decision ; 
for the water-hole might quite 
easily have been dry, and there 
might have been no Tsama 
ahead of it. Finally, we all 
agreed to make for Kuis. 

Not being sure of the dis- 
tance, Van der Hoff said we 
must push on at all costs, and 
we marched by day for the 
first time. The Hottentot was 
right. We found no Tsama. 
We could just afford to let the 
ponies wet their muzzles from 
our water-cart, and that was all. 
The pace was slow, and became 
slower, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the 
poor oxen could be enticed to 
move. They looked nearly 
done for, the ponies looked 
no better, and we began to 
get anxious. We had almost 
decided to take the cattle on 
alone when, quite suddenly, a 
change came over them. Van 
der Hoff had wisely warned us 
that thirsty oxen had been 
known to smell water a very 
long way off and even to bolt 
when they were almost dead 
beat. So much so that cases 
had been known where teams 
had rushed ahead and the 
leaders had fallen into a well. 
He said that if anything like 
this were to happen, we must 
all run in front and, if 
need be, hit the leaders on 
the head a long way from the 
well. I cannot remember ex- 
actly how far our oxen ran, 
but it was fully a mile, and the 
wagon was perilously near 
destruction more than once. 
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Being prepared, we managed 
to keep in front of them, and 
we stopped them in time. It 
was the wells at Kuis they had 
scented, and mighty glad we 
were to get there. 

So done in were the animals, 
however, that for a fortnight 
we dared not push on. Four of 
them failed to recover suffi- 
ciently to go into draught 
again, although they were able 
to walk alongside, but we 
eventually brought them all 
home. 

During the fortnight’s halt, 
Lang had a great time prospect- 
ing. We helped him to pan 
out again and again. If he 
found anything better than 
iron pyrites, I fail to remember 
what it was; but it was most 
exciting, and kept us fully 
occupied with work and hope. 

At length, with most of the 
oxen thoroughly revived and 
the water-cart full to the brim, 
we left the Moloppo river-way 
at Kolonkwane and followed 
our old tracks across the sand 
dunes towards the Kuruman. 
The first point we could strike 
was at Lower Dikhatalong, a 
distance of more than thirty 
miles; normally two good 
marches, and we knew there 
was no Tsama or water on 
the way. 

The cattle being compara- 
tively fresh, we made as good 
a march as possible during the 
first night, and then emptied 
three parts of the water-cart 
into a tarpaulin to give the 
ponies and the oxen a short 
drink. We had expected to 
reach the village about sun- 
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rise on the second day, but 
the cattle were not really fit 
and travelled slowly, so we had 
to push on in the sun to reach 
the well. The village consisted 
of a few huts, one or two camel- 
thorn trees, and a well. It 
surprised us to see no movement 
as we approached, and imagine 
our consternation to find the 
place evacuated and the well 
pone dry! Remember, we had 
watered here on the way out. 

The next well was twenty- 
four miles on; our water-cart 
was down below safety level ; 
and the going was slow. There 
was nothing for it but to push 
on. After a few hours’ rest we 
started again, and travelled dur- 
ing the day and right through 
the night. Early next morning 
the oxen had shot their bolt 
and refused to budge. It was 
impossible to tell exactly how 
far we were from the next 
well, but we hoped not more 
than four or five miles at the 
most. Our water-cart was very 
low, and for the first time we 
had to ration ourselves and the 
boys. Luckily, the oxen allowed 
themselves to be driven when 
unyoked. So the boys were 
sent on with the animals in- 
dependently and carrying water- 
bottles. We counted on their 
returning that evening at the 
latest, and went out to shoot 
for the pot. 

Evening came, and no sign 
of the boys or the cattle. It 
was an unpleasant night, as we 
were in an awkward predica- 
ment if they had decamped, 
though we thought that was 
improbable. They might have 
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been panic-stricken, however, 
as they were easily frightened. 
Morning came, and still no sign 
of them, and the last drop of 
water went to make half a cup 
of coffee each. We had just 
decided what to carry on our 
backs when the boys and the 
cattle returned. What a relief ! 
It turned out that the well was 
eleven or twelve miles on, and 
the cattle had moved very 
slowly, poor beasts. Wells 
from here onwards were closer 
together, and that was the last 
unpleasant experience we had 
with the oxen. 

We moved on by the old 
route, following the Kuruman 
river-bed, till we reached Boer- 
draii. Here we could see the 
range of the Korannaberg 
standing up away to the south, 
like an island out of the sea. 
I was particularly anxious to 
get some points fixed in this 
range, so as to fit it in our 
mapping with a certain degree 
of accuracy. So the plan was 
made that I should take two 
ponies, using one as a pack, 
and make for a police station, 
Dedebing, which we knew was 
situated near the north end of 
the Korannaberg, and which 
was the only place I could 
count on for shelter. It would 
have been more sensible to 
set out for Kuruman, but 
there was not time. It was 
now or never. By riding across 
the desert and working in, I 
could get to Kuruman almost 
as soon as the ox waggon, if 
all went well. 

We enjoyed the preparations, 
but to put the pack together 
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was indeed a puzzle. We had 
only two rotten old riding- 
saddles which had been chucked 
in with the ponies when we 
bought them ; there were hardly 
any straps; but there was plenty 
of string. I had to carry 
sleeping kit of sorts, a pot to 
cook in, water in plenty, plane 
table and instruments, and 
rations for seven or eight days. 
It was some time before we 
succeeded in making up a pack 
that would travel safely, but 
eventually I was satisfied. We 
had always carried water in 
the small canvas water-bottle 
of the country, of which we 
had a good supply. They kept 
the water cold. Several of 
these I tied on to both saddles. 
Spare water was imperative. 
In the early afternoon one 
Sunday, with rifle slung, I set 
off riding straight towards the 
distant high kopje which 
marked the northern end of 
the Korannaberg. The pack- 
animal did not lead well, and 
both ponies were weak and 
tired. Luckily, the going was 
not at all bad, though sandy 
underfoot. I suppose it was 
because of the very slow rate 
the oxen had moved at recently 
that we had lost all sense of 
speed. All I can say is that 
having pushed on at a good 
steady pace through afternoon 
and evening, and eventually 
for several hours under a beau- 
tiful moon, I gave it up at 
midnight. Long ere. this, by 
our calculations, I should have 
reached the kopje. In the 
moonlight, however, it looked 
just as far away as when 
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I had started. I took the 
saddles off, hobbled the ponies, 
got out my sleeping-bag, and 
went to sleep. There was 
no hope of reaching the kopje 
that night, and there was 
neither water nor Tsama for 
the ponies. 

The only game I saw that 
afternoon was a _ leopard 
which rose at my pony’s feet 
and trotted away; he ap- 
peared more disappointed than 
frightened. 

An hour before sunrise I had 
a fire lit to make coffee. On 
turning over the pack for 
the water-bottles, imagine my 
horror to find that both those 
on the off-side were missing, 
the strings having worn through 
with the swaying of the bags; 
a lesson I did not forget. 

Having drunk my coffee and 
put out the fire I set out for 
the ponies. Looking around I 
was surprised not to see them. 
I felt they could not have gone 
over the crest—it was too far. 
There seemed nowhere they 
could hide, and I could swear 
the hobbling was well done. 
Perhaps the crest was not so 
far away as it looked; there 
must be a dip; so on I went, 
but no sign of them. By this 
time the sun was up, and I 
was getting alarmed. It struck 
me there was only one thing 
to do, and cursed myself for 
not having done it at first: 
track them, of course. So 
back I went, got on to their 
spoor, and found them standing 
stock-still, not three hundred 
yards from my valise, in the 
only dip for miles around. 
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The next trouble was to get 
the pack-saddle fitted up again. 
What took several pairs of 
hands and minds some time 
to fit up the day before was 
no easy job for one, already 
somewhat hot and bothered. 
Why had we not arranged it 
so that I could take off the 
sleeping-bag and leave every- 
thing else in position? By 
the time I had fixed it up 
somehow and moved off, the 
sun was well up, and I was in 
a muck sweat. 

I reached the police station 
that evening, and a right royal 
welcome they gave me. They 
could not do enough for me, 
and wanted to send an escort 
with me for the rest of the 
way. They had doubted my 
sanity when I told them how 
Ihad come alone. It was sheer 
stupidity, they said, to move 
a long distance alone, away 
from the beaten track. If 
anything happened, no one 
could find you. I pointed 
out that from now on I could 
follow a beaten track; s0, 
after escorting me to some of 
the points which I wished to 
visit, and begging me to return 
to them if I possibly could, 
they bade me God-speed. I 
did some useful work in the 
Korannaberg, and was six 
more nights out with the two 
ponies. By that time I had cast 
40 per cent of the articles I had 
started with. Nothing was left 
now except what was really 
necessary, an exact place and 
method for each, no trouble, 
no waste of time. Practical 


experience had taught me for 


the first time the main reason 
why the exact position of every 
strap and buckle was so firmly 
insisted upon in ‘ marching 
order.’ 

I must confess to riding into 
Kuruman with some pride, only 
troubled by my conscience that 
I was the cause of a veldt fire 
the night before. This had 
started from my camp fire, 
and could not be stamped out. 
Luckily, it had not gone far. 
The police officer gave me a 
great welcome, and was dying 
to hear our news. He was 
horrified at the idea of my 
riding alone across the desert, 
and said it was very rightly 
forbidden in the police force. 
Muir and I agreed afterwards 
that they must take precau- 
tions ; we, on the other hand, 
had failed even to consider it, 
or I might not have started. 

At Kuruman there was much 
to be done—sketch maps had 
to be pieced together and joined 
up; the report had to be 
prepared, and this took time, 
during which we were able to 
supplement our information on 
an item that I have so far not 
touched upon. Several Dutch 
farmers in Bechuanaland had 
been visited by individuals 
wanting work—individuals who 
were prepared to do anything, 
even well-digging. They turned 
out to be fairly communicative 
when not working, and their 
conversation nearly always led 
into the same channel, war 
between England and Germany ; 
a good time to rise and free 
South Africa. On one or two 
occasions they had left without 
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being paid. No one offering to 
work in that part of the world 
could be anything but down 
and out. To leave without 
their money showed obviously 
they were not what they pre- 
tended to be. They were, in 
fact, German agents. 


We spent a delightful twenty- 
four hours with the Comte de 
Plata and his nephews on the 
way back to Taungs. They 
were most interested in the 
details of our trek, and con- 
sidered we had been amazingly 
lucky. 

The wheels of our water-cart 
on the move tickled them to 
death. We left them pointing 
at them, doubled up with 
laughter. I must say they 
were a curious sight. No words 
of mine could describe their 
screw-like motion during the 
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last week of our journey. More 
often than not, it would have 
been more accurate to compare 
them with the horizontal than 
with the vertical, and the mode 
of procedure was only by a 
series of tilts and bumps which 
at every turn forced out painful 
noises. We had timed their 
life to a day. I do not remem- 
ber that we worried about any 
danger, but we had worked 
hard enough to protect the 
naves from the sand, and had 
invented some new protection 
for them every other day. 
Without doubt, the gods above 
often regard with favour the 
scanty preparations of a reck- 
less subaltern, and yet turn 
the best-laid schemes of the 
careful man to disaster. For 
what would we have done had we 
lost a wheel of the water-cart 
in the middle of the desert ? 
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IN THE GREAT GLEN. 


BY C. W. WARDLAW. 


It was evening; Fort 
William lay behind, but we 
carried with us golden memories 
of Loch Linnhe, Loch Leven, 
and Glen Coe. Propelled along 
by the south-west wind, we 
were tacking north-east for 
Inverness. What more felici- 
tous! It was the crown of the 
year; sparkling July weather, 
the wind astern, and a splendid 
world of mountains and glens 
awaiting us on all sides. 

My companion was one 
whom I shall call Magnus. 
He was a great talker, full of 
wise saws and strange philoso- 
phies, the expression of ‘ the 
same ’ being best achieved over 
numerous cups of tea. ‘To- 
gether, Magnus and I would 
have taken high rank among 
the world’s great time-wasters. 
And occasional time-wasting 
in this clanking, modern, work- 
shop world of ours is not an 
entirely bad conception of the 
good life. Most people are far 
too busy working—to what 
end? Too busy rushing along 
—whither ? 

So being confessed time- 
wasters, the clocks in Fort 
William were already chiming 
the hour of nine as we passed 
through the main street. Once 
clear of the township we kept 
glancing to our right to inspect 
the vast bulk of Ben Nevis. 
But it is one of those paradoxes 
in Nature that Britain’s premier 


mountain, even unto its four 
thousand four hundred and 
six feet, is difficult to see in 
proper perspective; and even 
when you _ have _ carefully 
selected a point of vantage 
and, like a wise man, chosen 
a good clear day for the view, 
the truth is that this monster 
sky-piercer in the end proves 
rather unremarkable in appear- 
ance. Ben Nevis, in fact, does 
not live up to its social position 
in the realm of British altitudes. 
This may be attributed to two 
causes: firstly, that the 
massiveness of its base and 
the setting generally tend to 
diminish the effect of height ; 
secondly, that it has a flat 
top. A self-respecting, text- 
book mountain should have a 
proper peak, an unmistakable 
rugged pyramid, piercing the 
starry skies, aspiring into the 
immeasurable empyrean. But, 
I hear my critics murmuring 
rebelliously, what of Table 
Mountain ? Does not the chief 
merit of that notable elevation 
lie in this self-same flatness 
of summit for which Ben Nevis 
has been so arbitrarily con- 
demned? Quite true; the 
merit of Table Mountain may 
be attributed to the fact that 
the architect of landscapes, 
having apparently, in that in- 
stance, specialised in _ hori- 
zontality, has produced in 
Table Mountain something that 
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is remarkable of its kind. But 
with our lofty Ben it is not so. 
The unvarying (and not in- 
frequently irritating) law of 
compensation which has given 
it height has deprived it of the 
traditional conical summit. 
But the vasty Ben is not 
without wild heroic attributes. 
It is barren, untamed, and 
rugged, full of headlong preci- 
pices, beetling crags, fearsome 
ravines, @ more or less con- 
tinuous snow-cap, and all the 
other qualifications that any 
well-endowed mountain ought 
to possess. My brother and I 
climbed Ben Nevis once—after 
a fifty-mile cycle-run. We have 
not forgotten it. It was a 
wonderful clear day in July. 
For hours during the ascent 
the sun blazed down on us 
with unabating tropical fer- 
vour. The winding pathway 
up the hillside is utterly ex- 
posed, and after twenty minutes 
of that hasty scrambling with 
which the uninitiated tackle 
mountains, we were wellnigh 
grilled, and our clothing was 
soaked. Higher up, where the 
vegetation is sparse and only 
diminutive alpine plants can 
secure a livelihood among the 
parched rocks, the pathway, 
of loose pebbles and fragmented 
boulders, was very rough in- 
deed. However, we were 
roughly shod in heavy boots, 
and ploughed hopefully but 
drearily onwards, scattering 
pebbles left and right. Under 
that roasting sun, trebly hot 
because of the exposed rocky 
hillside, we were not in the 
mood for picking our steps 
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daintily or deliberately raising 
our knees one inch higher than 
necessary. That upward pil- 
grimage seemed unending. 

Now I had often made the 
ascent of lesser mountains, of 
three thousand feet or there- 
abouts. But you recall that 
poetic fragment concerning the 
“little more and how much it 
is”: of hill-walking on a hot 
day it is absolutely true. 
Rougher and rougher grew the 
pathway, steeper and steeper 
the ascent. 

‘We must be about three 
thousand feet up now,”’’ said I 
to my brother, consoling myself 
in the utterance. 

*¢ T should think so,’”’ was the 
weary reply. 

It was at this moment that 
we observed two daintily clad, 
diminutive Japanese gentlemen 
descending towards us, care- 
fully stepping from boulder 
to boulder. The closer they 
came the more remarkable was 
their appearance —and per- 
formance! For whereas we 
were roughly clad in open- 
necked shirts and breeches, and 
fairly ploughing through the 
uneven pebbled pathway in 
hob -nailed boots, they were 
@ picture of immaculateness ; 
lounge suits, with the trouser 
creases intact, linen collars, 
and everything else just as it 
should be—for the drawing- 
room. But the most remark- 
able feature was their footwear 
—dainty patent-leather shoes, 
with never a scratch, although 
it was evident that they were 
now on their way down from 
the summit. 
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It was inevitable that we 
should meet. 

‘‘Good-morning !’’ said the 
Japanese, cool as cucumbers. 
Not a drop of perspiration 
beaded their bland faces. 

We returned greetings. 

Observing that one of them 
had a sheaf of maps under his 
arm, it occurred to me that 
he would probably have a sound 
idea of our elevation—now an 
engrossing topic. 

“ How far is it to the top ? ” 
I asked. 

“Oh, you are still less than 
half-way up,” was the smiling 
response. 

“Oh, no,’ I replied, re- 
membering the three thousand 
feet we had decided on. ‘‘ We 
cannot be so far from the top.” 

‘‘ Excuse,” was the solemn, 
unruffied answer, “but I am 
afraid you are wrong.”’ 

I would have argued the 
point warmly in the circum- 
stances, but there and then a 
pocket barometer was snapped 
open in my face. We were 
precisely on the two thousand 
mark. 

I knew that instruments of 
the quality produced for our 
edification — and mortification 
—did not lie. Briefly we 
thanked our informative way- 
farers and plunged ferociously 
upwards, ever and again turn- 
ing round to gaze in belligerent 
fascination at the sheer pre- 
cision and easy dexterity with 
which those little men of the 
East, blandly and with un- 
hurried calm, picked their way 
from boulder to boulder. Nor- 
mally I am a quiet, peaceable 


man, all for the League of 
Nations, brotherly love, tolera- 
tion, and the abolition of harsh 
words and ill deeds; but for 
once I must confess that mur- 
der was in my heart. When 
you are boiler-hot, grilled, and 
frazzled under the sun, per- 
spiring freely, a little tired 
(and out of temper in pro- 
portion), it is no time for a 
cool, calm, and collected deni- 
zen of Nippon to demonstrate 
with precise scientific instru- 
ments that you are one thou- 
sand feet lower than you had 
expected. It is unlikely that 
he will ever know how close 
to annihilation he came that 
day ! 

Trudging desperately up the 
rough pathway, striking fire 
from the rocks with our heavily 
shod boots, I mused grimly on 
the fact that there are many 
ways of walking to the top of 
a mountain. I was also pre- 
occupied with the biological 
problem whether the oriental 
races perspire through the skin 
like ourselves or whether 
Nature has made other pro- 
vision. 

In the end we did reach the 
top, to gaze on a most en- 
trancing panorama of peaks, 
corries, and valleys. The snow- 
cap, too, was still in evidence, 
several feet deep. We even 
crept to the edge of a precipice 
and gazed down on to fearful 
ravines and screes of crumbling 
rock. And at evensong, having 
descended to Glen Nevis and 
retrieved our cycles, we set out 
on our return journey, only 
to find that the Ballachulish 
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Ferry had ceased to operate 
for the night. 

So as Magnus and I pedalled 
along, we did not see much of 
Ben Nevis, but I had my 
memories. 


At Spean Bridge we dallied, 
gazing down into the swiftly 
moving dark water. 

Climbing up from the valley, 
the road rises to the crest of 
the moorland again. A mag- 
nificent vague panorama lies 
ahead ; it is very wide, vast, 
empty, and silent. In the 
evening light the sedges and 
grasses, procumbent in their 
moist bed, have a drab look. 
But a mellow glow still lingers 
over the land, and one is 
conscious of a feeling of spiritual 
enlargement. Those empty, 
barren places have a quality 
of their own, an innate bigness. 
Glen More is not undeserving 
of its name. 

Dusk is gathering round us 
now; we have the road en- 
tirely to ourselves. It is always 
thus in the Highlands as mid- 
night approaches. Then the 
open landscape seems bound- 
less, eerie, and forlorn, a fit 
abode for lost souls and dis- 
embodied spirits. In such a 
place could puckish sprites and 
will-o’-the-wisps tempt the way- 
farer from the security of the 
highroad into fearsome moss 
hags and dark, brooding peat- 
holes to cast unchancy spells. 
But two make grand company, 
the south-west wind is with us, 
and we spin along through the 
half-light in the best of good- 
humour. 
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Downhill towards Loch 
Lochy we sweep at top speed 
into the obscurity of a forest, 
a ‘darkness visible’ with just 
enough starlight to keep us 
from plunging off the road 
into great baulks of timber, or 
over a grassy bank into a deeply 
bedded stream. In the dim 
light a sawmill and labourers’ 
caravans are briefly perceived 
as we rush headlong through 
the dusk. We are near Inver- 
gloy now, with the lochside 
not far distant. Soon we must 
seek a camping ground. But 
that is not so easy, for the 
mossy roadsides are uneven 
and wet with the water which 
continuously seeps down from 
the higher lands. Beyond are 
irregular hillsides covered with 
felled timber, projecting stumps, 
and woody débris. 

At length, necessity and the 
lateness of the hour forced a 
choice on us. So we lifted our 
cycles over a fence on the north 
side of the road, and pegged 
down our tent on a bit of good 
dry earth covered with pine 
needles. True, the land had 
a slight slope towards the loch, 
but we were tired beyond the 
lesser refinements of _ tent- 
pitching. One thing we missed, 
boulders to hold down the tent- 
flaps within. However, we 
thought, perhaps that was un- 
necessary, for the night was 
unusually warm. Even at this 
late hour, one o’clock in the 
morning to be precise, Magnus 
was all for a boiling of tea, but 
I was too sleepy, so pointed 
out the dangers of fire in the 
twig-strewn woodland. 
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Stripping off most of our 
clothes, we crept into the tent, 
and were soon fast asleep. 

When, next morning, I slowly 
blinked back to consciousness, 
I thought I was in heaven. I 
must still be dreaming, I told 
myself. Instead of gazing up- 
wards to the brief canvas roof, 
I found myself looking forth 
on a world flooded with brilliant 
sunshine and beyond telling, 
peautiful. Truly, I thought, 
this must be a dream of 
Nirvana. A few yards away, 
glowing pink in the morning 
blaze, was a bed of foxgloves, 
great tall plants with heavy 
bells—a perfect sight. Farther 
off, rioting among fallen pine 
branches, the flaming pink of 
the giant willow herb made a 
strange and wonderful mass of 
colour to greet drowsy eyes. 
Gazing on all sides, ‘with a 
wild surmise,’ to discover more 
of this strange heaven to which 
I had been miraculously trans- 
ported, my eyes encountered 
masses of deep blue campanulas, 
ditches filled to overflowing 
with clusters of marvellously 
iridescent bluish-mauve forget- 
me-nots, and clumps of male 
fen and bracken filling the 
background with soft circin- 
ate verdure. All this, I slow- 
ly pondered, is exceedingly 
Strange! It was then, as a 
fir cone insistently made in- 
roads on my spine, that I 
realised where I was. I was 
right out in the open—sans 
clothes. 

H’m, I thought, this is what 
comes of pitching one’s tent on 
a slope ! 
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Well, I should know better 
next time, I told myself as I 
retired hastily to the tent. 
And in all this empty Highland 
landscape, with scarcely a house 
for miles, we had pitched our 
tent right in front of the 
Invergloy post-office ! 

Magnus, likewise in the throes 
of sleep-movements and im- 
pelled downhill by the force of 
gravity, had also migrated from 
the tent. And there, curled up 
on a bed of gigantic toadstools 
and displaying a positively 
enormous amount of his person, 
I found him still holding deep 
converse with Morpheus. Light- 
ing my pipe and seating myself 
on a tree-stump, I proceeded 
to shy fir cones at this un- 
believable target till he slowly 
grunted back to consciousness. 

Being law-abiding citizens 
averse to creating fires in wood- 
lands, and displeased with the 
quite unnecessary proximity of 
the Invergloy post-office, we 
packed up and moved on to 
look for a place by the lochside 
to break our fast. 


The richly wooded hillsides 
that guard the shores of Loch 
Lochy were in strange disarray 
as we passed along. For it is 
the penalty of forestry schemes 
that the gallant saplings, aspir- 
ing green pyramids of spruce 
and larch, must one day fall 
before the woodman’s axe. The 
drawing of the belated dividend 
that comes only at the end of 
a century is indeed a woeful 
transaction to the eye of the 
country lover. Yet, after all, 
the felling of forests is but the 
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rational fruition of the original 
investment. The rational and 
emotional realities of life, how- 
ever, are not easily reconcilable, 
and the destruction of forests 
seems unforgivable unless it is 
followed by replanting. 
Planters of forests must take 
high rank among the practical 
idealists and utilitarian vision- 
aries of the world. For the 


present generation they 
beautify the landscape, and 
render productive barren 


wastes otherwise useless and 
idle; for future generations 
the beauty ever increases ; wild 
territory is mellowed and pro- 
técted; in the end there is 
that bitter-sweet dividend, and, 
in a last analysis, pit-props, 
rafters, sideboards,  sailing- 
ships, and firewood. 
Deforestation makes sorrow- 
ful havoc: giants are thrown 
to the ground with crashing 
violence, the woodland garden 
is ravished of its green solitude, 
hillsides are scarred with rude 
tracks where the monsters have 
been hauled to the mills, and 
woody débris cumbers the land. 
But over this unseemly naked- 
ness Nature soon throws an 
improvised mantle, as wonder- 
fully variegated and unexpected 
as arag carpet. Strange plants 
drift in to colonise the exposed 
‘earth, and ere long a paradisal 
wilderness of bright flowers 
and rich verdure brings new 
enchantment to the desecration 
of yester-year. Conspicuous in 
such places is the flaming 
mauve-pink of the great willow 
herb—Epilobium angustifolium 
is its sonorous botanical desig- 
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nation — but a dozen other 
treasures, less conspicuous, 
make grand hunting for the 
plant collector. Carlyle may 
not have mentioned it in his 
collective dicta on the attri- 
butes of humans, but man 
might be cited as an interfering 
animal, producing strange and 
remarkable results when his 
activities are directed to large- 
scale operations in the bosom 
of Nature. On the whole, I 
am inclined to cede to my own 
kind a not inconsiderable meas- 
ure of success; homo sapiens, 
if not always as good as his 
name, and despite disqualifica- 
tions in the direction of original 
sin, has yet managed to survive, 
and, taken all round, does very 
well. 

But these are early morning 
sentiments. Breakfast has yet 
to be cooked, and that woody 
débris, so productive of pre- 
prandial moralising, will serve 
very well for other more practi- 
cal matters. Gliding downhill 
over a long shoulder we come 
to the lochside. And there, 
with a shingle beach for our 
fire and a belt of coppice for 
privacy, is just what we are 
seeking. So we descend from 
our iron steeds and proceed 
without delay to functions 
culinary and masticational. 

On that shingle beach by 
the placid waters of Loch Lochy 
we lingered well into the middle 
of the day. What we did I 
could not say. I recall sitting 
on @ flat stone, gazing at the 
distant bank, endeavouring to 
espy the occasional shepherds’ 
huts, miles apart and utterly 
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isolated. Those Highland land- 
scapes, With only a diminutive 
white - washed shieling seen 

inst an immensity of track- 
less hillside, personify the lonely 
life. 

It was evident that we were 
not alone in our appreciation 
of the camping amenities of 
that spot. In the adjacent 
coppice we came on all sorts 
of old scrap, oddments of iron, 
cast-off clothes, broken per- 
ambulators, and other worth- 
less junk rejected by the gipsy 
fraternity. Personally I prefer 
the kitchen midden of the 
Ancient Briton to the refuse 
dump of the modern nomadic 
vagrant. 

It was while we were ex- 
ploring the secret places of 
this peninsular woodland that 
the tramp emerged from his 
lair in a tangled thicket. He 
was of the usual type, odorifer- 
ous, red of countenance, and 
generally unsavoury. Later, 
when we were engaged in the 
mid-day cookery, with a cer- 
tain amount of our kit strewn 
about under the shelter of some 
trees, he came prowling along 
in our direction. When he saw 
that we had our eye on him he 
idled forward, past our bicycles 
and knapsacks. But instead of 
asking for food or tobacco, to 
our astonishment, he said— 

“Have you any i old 
wheels ? ” 

It was an unexpected 
request; he obviously had 
something else in mind. But 
Magnus rose to the occasion. 

“‘ Where the hell do you think 
we would keep wheels?” he 
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roared in his magnificent, deep, 
quarter-deck voice. 

““T just thought you might 
have some,’”? mumbled the 
tramp, abashed, and thereupon 
he made off without uttering 
his true wish, whatever that 
may have been. 

Magnus growled at his de- 
parting heels. 

The afternoon brought rain, 
but it was on our backs, to- 
gether with a breeze that 
rendered pedalling all but super- 
fluous. That is cycling at its 
best. Magnus, like the sailor 
in Chaucer who rode “ upon a 
rouncy as he couthe,’’ was not 
among the front rank of cyclists ; 
but that day, as he sped along 
at a steady twelve miles per 
hour, without ever exuding a 
bead of perspiration, he took 
a second look at himself and 
came to the conclusion that as 
a roadster he was not so bad. 
The curious thing about all 
this effortless cycling was that 
we made so little progress. We 
had no urge to push onwards. 
With Glen More _ exactly 
orientated to the prevailing 
wind, we knew that free pro- 
pulsion to the north-east was 
as assured as if we were 
travelling on a railway train. 
So we dallied by the wayside, 
now sheltering from heavy 
downpours under trees or over- 
hanging cliffs, now passing the 
time of day at a roadman’s hut, 
and, on one occasion, boiling 
the inevitable kettle of tea on 
the inviting red-hot brazier. 
All the streamlets were gushing 
and spouting by this time, and 
an ever-changing landscape of 
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drifting mist and cascading 
ravines delighted the eye. With 
our soft hats drawn down to 
our ears, our cycling cloaks 
shedding off the rain (which, 
of course, soon soaked our 
nether garments and flooded 
our boots), and the wind in 
the right quarter—.e., the hind- 
quarter—we drifted along in 
the full enjoyment of the day. 
Ever and again the mist would 
drift clear of the valley, and 
for a few moments we were 
vouchsafed an unforgettable im- 
pression of the utter desolation 
of those northern hills, stream- 
ing with water and deserted of 
all life but for the bleating of 
sheep, the cry of wild - fowl, 
and somewhere, plodding on his 
daily round, a lone shepherd. 

At Laggan Locks we lingered 
(and ate tongue sandwiches in 
a driving mist), and by the 
reed-grown marshes of Loch 
Oich we stayed to speculate 
on other days when Ancient 
Britons, thinly clad in woad, 
paddled those waters in their 
dug-out canoes. The Romans, 
too, may have been there for a 
brief sojourn ; if so, they must 
have spent strange days in 
their efforts to subjugate this 
inhospitable territory, only, in 
the end, to relinquish as 
unprofitable their northward 
invasion. 

The modern highroad that 
runs broad, level, and straight 
by the shores of Loch Ness 
does much to deprive the 
traveller of the pleasant in- 
timacies of the landscape. But 
the old narrow road on which 
we cycled, dipping into all the 


hollows, curving round the hill. 
Side spurs, running close by 
the waterside, and everywhere 
fringed with moorland vegeta- 
tion and mantled in coppice, 
was virtually a part of the land- 
scape itself. From this little 
roadway every beauty of the 
country was displayed to ad- 
vantage, the winding track 
itself an artistic addition to 
the scene. Not least, the whirr 
of endless motor-cars had not 
yet become a menace to the 
humble cyclist. But lest the 
reader should depart with a 
wrong impression of Magnus 
and myself as wayfarers, I 
should perhaps point out that 
we were not so humble. There 
were occasions, On very rough 
narrow tracks, with gutters 
beset with pitfalls and dangers 
for the cyclist, when, despite 
the noisy blare of strident 
horns, we remembered the prior 
rights of the weaker craft and 
held to the crown of the road 
till circumstances favoured a 
descent to the margin. The 
overtaking motorists, enraged 
at being forced to view the 
charms of the countryside at 
a@ mere ten miles per hour, used 
to hail us with savage com- 
ments as they passed, and 
wanted to know, in the name 
of the torrid nether regions, 
why we could not dismount 
that the lords of creation might 
sweep past unhindered. This 
was fair game to us, and we 
used to make polite inquiries, 
which infuriated them all the 
more, whether they had bought 
the road, if they were aware 
of the rule of the road, 
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and, in any case—this a deep 
rumble from Magnus—what in 
the name of blue blazes they 
meant by their common, in- 
sulting behaviour. It was good 
fun, not unmixed with a certain 
amount of irritation to all 
concerned. Now that I have 
owned a succession of cars 
myself, I consider cyclists who 
hold to the crown of the road 
to be rude, common fellows 
who haven’t the manners or 
sense to keep in their own place. 

Strange as it may seem, part 
of our grudge against the speed- 
ing motorist had its origin in 
patriotism ; we felt that in 
roaring along those delightful 
winding roads, past scenery 
of the rarest delicacy, so in- 
timately perceived from the 
old highway, they were wil- 
fully neglecting and failing to 
appreciate the charms of our 
beautiful country. We con- 
sidered them obtuse, blatant 
fellows, in fact common, vulgar 
tourists. But probably many 
of them were just well-meaning 
commercial travellers, hasten- 
ing northwards to foist un- 
wanted bargains on the denizens 
of Inverness or John 0’ Groats. 

That evening, a few miles 
from Fort Augustus, we camped 
in a nook by the roadside, a 
delightful little triangle, beset 
with boulders and thickets, with 
rabbits scampering about for 
company. 


At Fort Augustus we lingered 
to make sundry purchases of 
food, and if the truth be told, 
like schoolboys to watch the 
canal locks being operated when 
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a pleasure steamer providen- 
tially appeared, bent on its 
Southerly cruise. From the 
same steamer a host of tourists 
descended to take advantage 
of the few minutes’ delay to 
purchase lurid coloured post- 
cards, alleged to be of High- 
land scenery (probably printed 
in Germany), and not less 
lurid cards displaying the follies 
and foibles of hairy-legged, 
parritch-supping hielan’ men, 
chiefly in respect of ‘ whusky ’ 
bottles and kindred spirited 
matters. But whether in Scot- 
land, Switzerland, or Swazi- 
land, the shopkeeping response 
to the tourist trade is all of a 
kind, and accordingly much 
that is conspicuous in Fort 
Augustus may safely be left 
undescribed. 

Profoundly .do I distrust 
those little souvenir shops. A 
lady who has all my respect, 
on returning from the historic 
island of Iona, brought me as 
a present a small pin-tray 
showing the old cathedral, the 
whole apparently hand-worked 
in pewter, complete with a 
Celtic design. Feverishly I 
expressed my thanks, for it 
was a dainty gift, real old 
Scottish craftsmanship. Then 
I turned to the back to observe 
the artist’s name. And there, 
in most minute print, I found 
it—" Made in Japan.”’ 


It has always been a puzzle 
to me to discover what reason 
or justification writers of travel- 
books can advance for their 
particular brand of verbiage. 
Why do they do it? I ask 
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myself. For what special 
reason do they inflict them- 
selves on the patient reader ? 
Suddenly, as I smoke my pipe 
in solemn cogitation, I make 
the great discovery. Fort 
Augustus, of which I have just 
been writing, keeps revolving 
in my mind. Augustus, I 
muse, that must be a relic of 
the Roman invasion. Mental 
pigeon - holes, long occluded, 
seem to tell me that Agricola 
was the man, but Fort Augus- 
tus has all the smack of the 
conquering eagles. Rambling 
on, my mind turns over brief, 
half-remembered fragments con- 
cerning Mons Graupius, and ex- 
cavations of Roman camps 
in Aberdeen ; by slow degrees 
it is borne in on me that Fort 
Augustus must indeed date 
back to conflict in the days of 
our Pictish forebears. But even 
under the soothing influence of 
nicotine my mind is still not 
quite at ease. Somewhat be- 
latedly, I open a work of 
reference, only to find that the 
august name has nothing what- 
ever to do with Roman generals, 
but was coined (oh, bathos !) 
in honour of one, William 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
after the battle of Culloden. 
Kilchumin, as the fort was 
originally called, was built in 
1716 to check the Highlanders. 
General Wade enlarged it in 
1730. During the ’45 Rebellion 
the Jacobites captured it, but 
after the fatal day on Culloden 
Moor it was reoccupied by 
Hanoverian troops and _ re- 
named after the  afore- 
mentioned William. 


And now you see the justi- 
fication for writing travel 
essays. Consider my predica- 
ment (had I never undertaken 
these curious verbose meander. 
ings) if, in the company of a 
Professor of Scottish History, 
I had been so indiscreet as to 
air my knowledge of ancient 
times in terms of the Roman 
Augustus and his campaigns 
in our northern realm. Nov, 
you observe, I am _ forever 
beyond such error. 

“Quite so, Professor,” you 
hear me saying in a soothing 
informative tone to the learned 
historian. ‘ Altogether a mis- 
leading name! Called after 
that bumptious fellow Cumber- 
land, if my memory does not 
fail me. Culloden and all that, 
you know!” 


The old road on the north 
side of Loch Ness from Fort 
Augustus to Inverness was one 
of utter charm, rising and 
falling with the varied and 
picturesque landscape, mean- 
dering by the waterside and 
clothed to enchantment with 
mossy antiquity. Fragments 
of it still persist, but many of 
the quaint nooks and pleasing, 
shaded avenues have been dis- 
sected, obliterated, and over- 
run by the new highway. So 
the motorist achieves speed 
and loses all but a hurried 
fragment of the essential appeal 
of the countryside. I am glad 
to have my memories of the 
old road. 

But in asserting my pre- 
dilections, I am liable to be 
regarded as rather out of date 
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and not a little inconsistent. 
For the old road in which I 
took so much pleasure was 
once, less than two centuries 
ago, @ new road, constructed, 
like the concrete boulevard of 
today, to render the country 
more accessible. The High- 
landers of those days, accus- 
tomed from childhood to moun- 
tain tracks and rough going on 
the broken hillsides, viewed 
with the greatest disfavour the 
ribbons of metalled road which 
day by day crept over the land, 
making military occupation of 
their territory an accomplished 
fact. Dr Johnson visited the 
shores of Loch Ness soon after 
the new roads had been made. 
That was in 1773, the road he 
travelled being on the southern 
side of the loch by way of the 
Falls of Foyers. ‘‘ The road 


on which we. travelled, and 


which was itself a source of 
entertainment, is made along 
the rock in the direction of the 
lough, sometimes by breaking 
off protuberances, and some- 
times by cutting the great 
mass of stone to a considerable 
depth. The fragments are piled 
in a loose wall on either side, 
with apertures left at very 
short spaces, to give a passage 
to the wintry currents. Part 
of it is bordered with low trees, 
from which our guides gathered 
nuts, and would have had the 
appearance of an English lane, 
except that an English lane is 
almost always dirty. It has 
been made with great labour, 
but has this advantage, that 
it cannot, without equal labour, 
be broken up.” 
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There you have it; in its 
day it was a splendid new road, 
And how the light - footed 
natives, who needed no metalled 
thoroughfares or smoothed 
rocks, must have disliked this 
provocative ribbon ; how they 
must have deplored the shear- 
ing away of those protuber- 
ances and the excavation of 
gaps! In all other important 
respects it sounds exactly like 
a less pretentious edition of 
the new motor road. Which 
brings me to my second in- 
consistency, and a confession : 
I have now driven over the 
new road many times, and 
have rejoiced in its many 
excellences, the surface, the 
gradients, the cambering, the 
cornering. When I praise it 
to strangers, my words flow 
strong and sure, and I stir my 
hearers to envy. But some 
day, before I become a decrepit 
old man, I shall purchase a 
second-hand bicycle and by 
myself quietly revisit whatever 
may remain of the old winding 
track. 

With the blatancy of the 
new road has come the Loch 
Ness monster—and in its train 
the curious and the credulous. 
However, it is right that Loch 
Ness should have her visitors, 
even though it be for the 
wrong reason. Once again, 
the builder of dictionaries ob- 
trudes himself on my mind. 
He, too, decent man, was 
vexed at the vulgarity of this 
monster business. His deriva- 
tion of the sea-serpent is per- 
haps not inappropriate in a 
discussion of the strange visitor 
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to Loch Ness: “A fabulous 
marine animal, sometimes seen 
by imaginative seamen, credu- 
lous landsmen, and common 
liars.” The trouble with— 
and incidentally the publicity 
value of—the Loch Ness 
monster and kindred extrava- 
gances lies in the fact that in 
this strange and wondrous 
world of ours one can never be 
absolutely certain that any 
alleged phenomenon is really 
an impossibility. Would the 
learned Doctor have modified 
his sea-serpent definition had 
he known of the Ichthyo- 
saurus ? Consider the careful 
treatment of this subject in 
the most recent edition of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ : 
‘¢TIn the depths of the sea, how- 
ever, there may still be gigantic 
creatures of which we have no 
knowledge; and with this 
possibility, remote though it 
may be, in the background, it 
is unwise to deny the existence 
of the sea-serpents.”’ 

So whether the Loch 
Ness monster is a wandered 
Chimera, a disgruntled Por- 
beagle, a sorrowing Squid, a 
revolving log of wood or a 
common canard, is indeed a 
mystery ; wise men who would 
avoid swallowing their words, 
and shepherds and their sheep 
who in the eerie lochside 
twilight might perchance be 
engulfed in a gaping reptilian 
maw, will be well advised to 
tread cautiously on this danger- 
ous and uncertain territory. 

On a little meadow, close- 
cropped by sheep, with a sur- 
rounding fringe of coppice and 
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a frontage on the loch, we made 
our mid-day camp. Now was 
the sun in the height of its 
golden glory, a compensation 
for the rains and trials of the 
previous day—perfect weather 
for basking and quiet philo- 
sophy. So we pitched our 
tent; for this sacred ritual, 
even for a few hours in the 
middle of the day, is insepar- 
able from camping, if only to 
distinguish true wanderers from 
casual picnickers. 

Of all things, we decided ona 
brew of bean soup. The dish 
demands time, but when 
properly prepared from good 
broad beans, milk and butter 
it is a rare and rich delicacy, 
It was one which, appearing 
occasionally on the parental 
table, eventually became the 
subject of a family joke. 

“What is this ?’’ we would 
demand of our mother when 
the thick, savoury fluid was 
being dispensed. 

“‘Tt’s bean soup,’’ would be 
the reply. 

Followed a 
chorus— 

“We don’t want to know 
what it’s been, we want to 
know what it is!” 

To my positive recollection, 
the dear creature has suffered 
this pleasantry for upwards of 
twenty years without ever a 
peevish reply. 

So while Magnus lit a fire 
and busied himself with the 
beans, I repaired to a farm on 
the face of the brae to procure 
milk. It was a simple little 
steading, with a splendid view 
of the loch. Against the white- 
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washed walls an everlasting 
yariety of red tropwolum and 
an overgrown fuchsia made rich 
colour. The good man himself 
supplied me with a large jug 
of milk, for which he would 
accept no payment. He was 
a tall elderly man with an 
indifferent grey moustache and 
atufty beard. Of the shepherd 
class, he was a man of few 
words, but he had his opinions. 

“Tt is a fine day,” I said in 
Gaelic, ‘‘ but much rain yester- 
day.” 

He nodded his head in agree- 
ment, and said in English— 

“Ah! I see you have the 
Gaelic.’’ 

Now whether this is merely 
politeness, genuine belief in 
one’s linguistic talent, or a 
native simplicity, I cannot say, 
but whenever I have aired the 
few words of greeting or 
weather-talk that I know, I 
have invariably met with the 
same response— 

“T see you have the Gaelic.” 

These words, curiously 
enough, are always uttered 
in English. So the mystery 
deepens. 

I regret, though not ex- 
cessively, for there are many 
other languages more useful, 
that I have not the Gaelic. In 
all, I probably know (or knew) 
ten brief sentences ; four were 
obscene, three dealt faithfully 
with the weather, two con- 
stituted the common greeting 
and its reply, and the last was 
the question, ‘‘ Have you had 
your tea? ”’ 

Even in the brief interchange 
of words with my tufty-bearded 
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benefactor, I observed that his 
pronunciation of certain Gaelic 
words (heaven forbid that I 
should attempt to write the 
language, still less to set 
it down phonetically !) was 
different to that which I had 
been taught by Skye sailors. 
So I put the question to him: 
which had the purer Gaelic, 
the eastern or western High- 
landers ? 

“Och, yess!” he said. ‘In 
the west they haf not the proper 
Gaelic whateffer ! ”’ 

On this I made my parting 
salutations. For me, at least, 
life is too short and otherwise 
interesting to spend time on 
controversy as to the greater 
purity of the Gaelic among the 
Campbells or Mackenzies. But 
just as the best French is 
spoken in Brussels, and the 
purest English in Inverness, I 
am quite prepared to find that 
the most dulcet Gaelic is uttered 
by exiled Highlandmen in New- 
foundland. 

Musing on the curious ex- 
travagances of local patriotism 
and on the lesser jealousies 
which seem inevitable among 
adjacent small communities, I 
returned to find Magnus stab- 
bing ineffectively at the beans 
with a fork. An hour later, 
after many replenishings with 
water, they were still hard. 
And even when we had added 
milk and butter in generous 
quantities, the rich appetising 
soup, whose virtues I had so 
loudly extolled to Magnus, 
was still an unrealised dream. 
For some reason the beans 
had acquired an undefeatable 
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leatheriness with which I was 
quite unfamiliar. Those re- 
plenishings with cold water 
probably did not help much, 
and it occurs to me now, after 
the lapse of many years, that 
the beans should have been 
soaked in water overnight. 

Later in the day a battered 
little packman, red of nose 
and with a tyke at his heels, 
stopped to ask for a cigarette. 
The billy-can of beans—in the 
cold state it was a dreary- 
looking, corpse-like concoction 
—stood at hand, and it occurred 
to me that he might be hungry 
enough to enjoy some. 

‘¢ Have some of those beans,”’ 
I said. 

He looked at the cold horror, 
and did his best to refrain from 
shuddering. 

‘6 Mister,’’ he said apologeti- 
cally, patting his middle and 
drawing down his lips, ‘‘ what 
I need is bisherated magnesia. 
But you could try it on the 
dawg!” he concluded mag- 
nanimously. 


As we approached Inverness 
in the evening we came on a 
remarkable sight. Ona wooded 
hillside a great collection of 
waggons and caravans had for- 
gathered for the night. Among 
the trees were the brightly 
coloured caravans; groups of 
horses were tethered near, 
and by great fires the gipsy 
owners and other makers of 
merriment at fairs were 
clustered in picturesque groups. 
A unique spectacle in the 
gathering dusk. Along the 
edge of the main road the heavy 


waggons with their burden of 
merry -go-rounds, coconut-shies, 
rifle-ranges, swing-boats, and 
other aids to enjoyment, made 
patches of brilliant colour 
against the sombre gloom of the 
woodland. But the individuals 
in charge were unappetising 
ruffians, so we moved on, and 
eventually swung our tent be- 
tween two trees in a secluded 
spot near the Caledonian Canal. 

Re-reading these pages, I am 
very conscious of my short- 
comings; of the Great Glen 
there is so much to say, so 
much charming variety to con- 
sider that mine perforce is but 
the most meagre survey. Of 
beautiful Glen Garry and Glen 
Moriston I have said not a 
word; even Drumnadrochit 
has been left unmentioned, 
and with it the road that leads 
by Glen Urquhart to Glen 
Affric, Glen Cannich, Strath 
Glass, and the little-known 
heart of Ross and Cromarty. 
Now they must wait. But 
they bring to mind an in- 
cident. Many thousand miles 
away, where the tropical sun 
blazes down by day and a 
dense indigo covers the face 
of the land by night, a few 
Scotsmen met to celebrate the 
feast of St Andrew. Later in 
the evening there were speeches 
all round, the occasion being 
such that most of those present 
were willing though not always 
able. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said a denizen 
of Glen Urquhart rising as 
steadily as he could, “I’m a 
wee bit ower tight the night, 
but yon’s a grand country ! ”’ 
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It was the speech of the 
evening. 


Next morning we descended 
into Inverness to collect our 
mail at the post-office. We 
had intended to go as far north 
as John o’ Groats and thence 
to Cape Wrath, but among 
our letters was one which 
recalled Magnus to the stern 
realities of life, and eventually 
took him to a far country. 
As only a few days remained 
to us, we decided to retrace 
our steps through the Great 
Glen to Fort William and 
Ballachulish and thence south 
by Oban. 

As an interesting variation, 
we decided to go on the after- 
noon canal steamer as far as 
Fort Augustus. The weather 
was still uncertain, with gusty 
onslaughts of wind and oc- 
casional rain -squalls. After 
days of cycling, it was very 
pleasant to sit on deck, enjoy- 
ing the world at large, and the 
ever-changing scenery on either 
bank of the loch. 

It was late afternoon when 
we disembarked at Fort Augus- 
tus and proceeded on our south- 
westerly route. That prevail- 
ing wind, which had given 
Magnus cause to regard himself 
as a seasoned cyclist, still 
prevailed. All the way, with- 
out ever a stop, it blew in our 
faces, now steady and strong, 
now buffeting and gusty, bring- 
ing with it stinging showers of 
rain, That same rain necessi- 
tated the donning of cycling- 
capes. With the hoisting of 
this extra sail, the wind played 
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on us with redoubled force till 
we cursed with baffled rage. 
On level ground cycling was a 
steady, unrelenting grind; the 
gentlest inclines forced us out 
of our saddles; and when at 
length we had earned a down- 
hill run, the wind again de- 
feated all attempts at restful 
free- wheeling. Grimly we 
battled on, hoping the breeze 
might drop, but knowing in 
our hearts that for us there was 
no respite. How we hated that 
wind and its incurable pro- 
pensity for prevailing! For 
the free-wheeling and effortless 
propulsion we had accepted so 
lightly a few days ago, an ex- 
travagant toll, a mortification 
of the spirit, was now being 
exacted. On the broad frame 
of Magnus, enraged and groan- 
ing at this contretemps, the 
windy sprites played a dozen 
malicious tricks. After a long 
savage struggle, we had shel- 
tered from a heavy downpour 
under a tree and regained 
some peace of mind over a 
pipe. Then with renewed 
energy and courage we plunged 
on our way, only to discover, 
after we had gone a mile, that 
Magnus had left a knapsack 
behind. Turning his cycle, he 
was Off like the wind ; in fact, 
with the wind! But what a 
labour he made of the return 
journey! When at length he 
rejoined me—for in a rage he 
had walked most of the way 
back—his face was drawn in the 
most bitter of expressions, one 
concentrated, puckered blas- 
phemy against all the winds 
that blow, against all the cycles 
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that ever were made to tempt 
honest men on to the highway, 
against the makers of cycles, 
and their fathers that begat 
them. But no words came from 
him ; for me, who had cozened 
him forth with false words, he 
had only a cold, malevolent 
look. So we boiled tea, to 
refresh, to mellow, to console, 
and not least, for a brief hour, 
to avoid the infernal mortifica- 
tion of that unrelenting leg 
work. 

But we stuck to our guns. 
Buffeted by the wind, we 
expended as much energy in 
mounting and dismounting as 
would have carried us many a 
mile. There was a brief respite 
at Spean Bridge, but Fort 
William we traversed in a 
lashing downpour of rain. Not 
for the world would either of 
us have admitted defeat, and 
suggested spending the night 
in an hotel. We might be 
pitted against the prevailing 
wind, we told ourselves grimly, 
but we also should prevail. 
At Onich we had decided to 
camp, and to Onich we should 
go, if it took all night to do it. 
And all this bother, mark you, 
was over a relatively short 
journey of less than forty miles. 
Which shows what a prevailing 
wind can do when you take it 
the wrong way. 

Loch Linnhe and the hills 
on the distant shore we saw 
greyly through driving mist 
and rain. But we had been 
tried too sorely to care for the 
scenery, the vicissitudes of the 
elements, and the spouting 
waterfalls that gushed down 


the hillsides. Heads down, we 
pedalled grimly on, and at 
length, an hour before mid- 
night, with just enough light 
to make camp, we cycled into 
the sleeping village of Onich. 
There was a little area of green- 
sward by the roadside that I 
knew of ; in a drizzle we pitched 
our tent, cut bracken (from 
which we shook off the rain- 
water) for our bed, and put 
down the ground-sheet. The 
last thing I remember was 
closing the door-flap. There- 
after oblivion. 

When I awoke next morning, 
it was not, like the people in 
the Bible, to find myself dead. 
But I did observe that on 
closing the tent-flap I must 
have fallen asleep immediately, 
for my boots were still laced 
on my feet and my cycling- 
cape still draped my shoulders. 
In fact, even the brief toilet 
and bedtime arrangements that 
camping requires had been com- 
pletely overlooked. 

“H’m!” I thought, “‘ I must 
have been tired last night.” 

But I was none the worse 
for my booted and somewhat 
damp repose. And there by 
my side lay Magnus, sitill 
snoring like a grampus, booted 
and cloaked, an unslung knap- 
sack, resting on his stomach, 
rising and falling at each 
respiration. He, too, must 
have been dead beat. 

Thereafter I crept forth to 
survey the morning. It was 
barely six o’clock. The windy 
anger had gone from the sky, 
and all was wonderfully still 
and peaceful. Our eminence 
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on the hillside afforded an 
excellent view of Loch Leven. 
And there I beheld one of the 
most beautiful sights in the 
world. On the green pyramidal 
mountain-tops of Beinn a 
Bheithir and Meall Mor great 
masses of glistening white cloud 
had come to rest for the night ; 
like castles they towered into 
the clear morning sky, utterly 
immobile. Below, where the 
mighty shoulders emerged from 
the sea, there was only the 
merest ripple from the rising 
tide. Otherwise the waters of 
Loch Leven reflected, in the 
most minute detail, a wondrous 
world of mountain, sky, and 
cloud, intensifying on their 
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limpid surface the soft colours 
which only the subtle palette 
of morning can produce. I 
have looked on many pictures 
of the Scottish landscape, pre- 
sented in all its varying moods, 
but that morning theme has 
yet to be depicted. 

With many fires and an 
enormous expenditure of tea, 
Magnus and I kept company 
to Oban. And there, regret- 
fully, we had to part; he, by 
rail, set off to keep an appoint- 
ment in high places; I, with 
myself for company, continued 
southward by all those delight- 
ful west-coast lochs to Loch- 
gilphead, and thence, by Inver- 
aray, home to Renfrewshire. 
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WINTERBURNS. 


BY C. I. DICK. 


Ir is quite probable that if 
I had not trodden so heavily 
upon a piece of barbed wire 
which lay curled by the orchard 
fence in the dusk of a spring 
evening, old Winterburn would 
have sold his property before 
Christmas and have gone to 
live in a couple of rooms in 
town, there to eat his heart 
out in longing for the touch 
of the soil, the sight of his 
blossoming apple trees, and the 
smell of the salt air blowing in 
from D’Entrecasteaux Channel 
as he worked. 

Instead of which he lived on 
in the homestead to the end of 
his long life, happier I verily 
believe after that evening than 
he had ever been ; for there is 
nothing in this world that 
guides a matured man s80 
tenderly through his declining 
years as healthy young com- 
panionship where respect and 
love combine. 

But perhaps you will let me 
tell you. 

When first old Winterburn 
called me in to value his land 
at Platypus Bay, the apple 
trade in Tasmania was at its 
lowest ebb, and he, at the age 
of sixty-three, farmed it only 
with the help of a Charity Home 
boy who lived with him. 

It is my business to travel 
from one end of the island to 
the other putting values on 
properties when their owners 


wish to sell. Normally, after 
I have finished my work, that 
is the end of it as far as I am 
concerned; I pass on to my 
next job with no more to be 
said. If I began to discuss all 
the private ins and outs of 
these good men, the whys and 
wherefores, immensely interest- 
ing a8 it might prove, we should 
never get through with the 
work, for the cockie-farmers, 
as they are called, are con- 
stantly selling out and moving 
on, ready to try their luck at 
growing apples, potatoes, hops, 
or tobacco, as the market de- 
mands; they soon tire of 
battling against hard conditions 
when the returns for their 
produce are not satisfactory ; 
they have no roots, these cockie- 
farmers; they upstick, and away 
they go without a regret. 

But with Winterburns it was 
a very different matter. For 
its owner I felt particularly 
sorry. His roots went so deep 
in the place that I doubted if 
he would long survive the 
dragging out. His great-grand- 
father had been the first English 
settler in the district, the first 
to clear and burn the bush- 
land, the first to plant. His 
grandfather had built the solid 
half-timbered house and had 
given it the name of Bay’s End, 
but the residents, in the way 
they have in the colonies of 
clipping down for their own con- 
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venience, had given no heed to 
the white letters on the gate, 
put referred to the land as Mr 
Winterburn’s, and by the time 
it had come down in succession 
to our old friend it was known 
only as ‘ Winterburns.’ You 
perceive Winterburns then as 
an historic landmark; its 
owners had been looked up to 
and respected through four 
generations, which is a very 
long record in our new world. 
And its acres of perfectly 


pruned and sprayed and 
ploughed orchards were famous. 
It was proverbial that 


old Winterburn’s beautifully 
graded New York Pippins, his 
Democrats, and Jonathans were 
among the best on the market ; 
yet he told me himself that at 
the moment, as with most 
fruitgrowers, his apples hardly 
brought him in enough profit 
to cover the bills for his case 
material. I nodded. 

“ All the same it seems a 
great pity you cannot manage 
to hang on until better times 
come.” 

“What d’you mean—hang 
on?” He glared at me. 
“ Why, even if I did not clear 
a penny I could scrape along 
here by myself. Make no 
mistake about that. No, it’s 
a matter of conscience with me, 
young man.” 

I had thought as much ; but 
what had hammered this idea 
of selling out into the obstinate 
old beggar’s mind I had yet to 
learn. Consulted anyone? Not 
he, and he had asked for no 
advice. With the tenacity of 


his British ancestry he would 
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hold on to what he judged 
right, and the more he felt 
the sacrifice the stronger would 
be his grip. 

Well, I meant to see what I 
coulddo. The difficulty was that 
his reserve closed him in like 
a wall, nor could I see hope of 
breaking it down as all through 
the long afternoon he tramped 
his dogged way beside me 
through the orchards and fields, 
hoe in hand ; his huge powerful 
figure was in khaki working- 
kit, his mouth for the most 
part was closed grimly ; for he 
only opened it with reluctance 
to answer the questions in 
regard to trees in bearing, 
pasture -land, stock, poultry, 
and so on, upon which, in my 
trade, I was forced to be exact. 
His air of depression communi- 
cated itself to me. I found 
myself wishing from the bottom 
of my heart that in some way 
I could turn him from his 
decision, or at least gain his 
confidence ; for I was discon- 
solately certain that no one 
man alone would put up the 
price at which I meant to 
value the property. No, this 
is what would happen (for I 
had watched the old home- 
steads go again and again in 
the same way), a syndicate 
would invest money in the 
land, have it surveyed and 
cut up into small allotments, 
and sell out to the ‘ cockies’ : 
thus all trace of the dignity 
and historical value of an old 
Tasmanian landmark would 
vanish. The thought, even, 
made me boil. On the face of 
it, it seemed so absurd for 
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him to part with what was 
the very core of his heart. 
I was inclined to lose control 
and vent my feelings on the 
obstinate old mule, but re- 
minded myself that good seldom 
comes from ill-timed advice. 
Ecclesiastes had the wisdom to 
caution “ be not rash with thy 
mouth.’’ Sound preaching. I 
followed it, although not aware 
of what that stray piece of 
barbed wire was going to stage 
for me presently, making me 
realise what trifling incidents 
sometimes change the course 
of a man’s life. I contented 
myself with telling him that 
a few days ago I had valued a 
farm of eleven acres, ten of 
which were in orchard, at 
£1200. It had been snatched 
up like hot cakes, as the smaller 
places always were. I took 
pleasure in detailing the price 
I intended to put on his 
property. His one hundred 
acres I valued at £7000. Any 
intending purchaser, I pointed 
out, should be made to pay 
through the nose, and a reserve 
must be put upon it. He took 
so little notice he may not 
have heard; anyway, he did 
not trouble to give an answer. 

We had by six o’clock 
combed the estate from road 
boundary to rivulet boundary, 
from the farthest hill to the 
beach, and were both tired 
out. The last gold rays of the 
sun came slanting through the 
trees with their white wide- 
stretching arms pink-veined ; 
apple blossom foamed its way 
from the house to the very 
water’s edge ; in the crystalline 


air of that perfect evening the 
beauty of Winterburns, set on 
the shores of the little jewel 
Bay, gripped me too hard. To 
own a home like that and 
voluntarily to leave it! The 
old madman! Had I possessed 
the means I would have sunk 
my all in it, was my irrational 
thought. Altogether I was 
thankful when he said abruptly— 

“Stay a moment while I go 
in to fetch the plans of the 
house.”” There was no thought 
of asking me inside, nor did I 
expect to go, for no one, rumour 
said, had crossed that lonely 
threshold since his wife died 
after the shock of hearing that 
her two elder sons were killed 
in the Great War. 

So I wandered down and sat 
in the warm sand gazing across 
the tranquil strip of the Channel 
water to Bruny Island ; beyond 
Bruny’s hilly length could be 
heard the faint beat of the 
ageless ocean ; above soared the 
gulls, majestically no doubt as 
they had when the Frenchman 
D’Entrecasteaux first sailed, 
quite by accident, into this 
inlet. ‘The entrance to a 
stretch of water large enough,” 
he reported after a survey, “ to 
harbour all the fleets in the 
world.” I pondered on the 
important fact of his discovery, 
and on what a near thing it 
was that we were not all 
jabbering French in this en- 
chanting island! In fact, if 
La Belle France had not been 
set so desperately on her efforts 
to maintain her naval power 
in other seas in those long-past 
eventful years, who is to say 
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what might have happened ? 
So may one conjecture on the 
swing of chance, and where it 
will carry. Mais non fait 
accompli. We know that in 
1791 Admiral Bruny D’Entre- 
casteaux was sent out by the 
National Assembly to search 
for the missing navigator La 
Pérouse, who had last been 
heard of from Botany Bay in 
1788, having approached from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
D’Entrecasteaux, with the two 
ships Recherche and Esperance, 
was feeling his way along this 
rugged coast hoping to find 
shelter in Stormy Bay, when 
the pilot Roaul lost his way 
and dropped anchor in this 
very Channel. 

The leisurely years have 
rolled on; as a tale that is 
told and but half believed we 
read of those bygone days of 
glorious adventure, when a 
nation made discovery and 
annexed the land without more 
ado. We read that the English 
woke at last to the fact that 
French survey ships were out 
for more than a pleasure trip, 
and Captain Robbins of 
the Cumberland landed one 
summer’s day in full view of 
the Frenchmen lying at anchor 
(and you may depend there 
were @ score or so of timid 
black fellows watching too, 
concealed in the bush), hoisted 
His Majesty’s colours on a 
large tree, ordered his three 
marines to fire three volleys ; 
they then gave three rousing 
cheers for King George, and 
Tasmania was ours. 

From that moment, without 
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further argument, we became 
a British Possession. Up- 
handed, yes ; but withal some- 
thing rather splendid about the 
proceedings! And we keep in 
honoured memory those old 
French navigators who so 
courteously stood back. Look 
on the map and you will find 
Cape Roaul, the Bays of 
Recherche and Esperance, and 
the full names of the Ad- 
miral himself, for I could see 
Bruny Island separated from the 
mainland by D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, while over my 
shoulder Mount La Pérouse 
reared his snow - capped 
head. ... 

And today up and down the 
sun- bathed shores of the 
Channel there are little weather- 
board homes set in flowering 
orchards, charming as bunches 
of flowers scattered along the 
slopes, clustering in the bays 
that break the _ coast-line. 
Little steamers call for fruit 
at the little jetties sticking 
straight out into the deep 
pellucid water; they go by a 
mixture of names, these small 
typical settlements: Flower- 
pot, Garden Island Creek, 
Oyster Cove, Cygnet; even 
Platypus Bay has its origin 
in the legend that one of those 
indigenous, duck-billed, furry- 
bodied creatures was discovered 
first by the Winterburn earliest 
associated with the Bay, who 
thereupon gave it its name. 

In good seasons a string of 
one-horse drays, loaded with 
cases neatly branded and 
trimmed, wind their way from 
orchards to jetty all through 
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the ‘apple months’ ; for March, 
April, May, and June bring 
the great liners to Hobart 
wharves from overseas ; there 
the Channel steamers trans-ship 
their tight-packed cargo; into 
the ice chambers of the monster 
holds they go, to be carried at 
freezing point to the markets 
of the world. Year piles on 
year, while the trees obey the 
small still voice of Mother 
Nature ; they sleep in winter, 
they awake in spring, through 
summer and autumn they work 
tirelessly to perfect the fruit it 
is their own affair to bear. 

A monotonous daily life it 
might be said for a man, that 
of apple culture, but of what 
a freedom and content! Beauty 
dwells equally at the back door 
and the front. It is a life that 
bites into a man with the bitter- 
sweet savour of an apple itself, 
the clean hardness of it, the 
wholesome memories! Ah! the 
tang clinging to the apple sheds 
even after the last case has 
been shipped away ; the morn- 
ing sun rolling up blankets of 
fog from the orchard slopes, 
while ever the ladder is propped 
against the tree for pruning 
to begin; the glowing cheeks 
of a thousand apples burning 
to deeper colour as the leaves 
turn yellow against a sky blue 
as cornflowers. A man born 
and bred to them cannot put 
aside such memories lightly ; 
he is a fool to try. 

At last, shaking off sand, I 
rose and tried to free my 


thoughts from wandering ; 
vagrant thoughts without 
profit. Besides, I must get 


back to the hotel where I had 
booked my room, for twilight 
had been closing in the evening 
Shadows, and now they in 
their turn were melting into 
darkness; by the sound of 
his dogs old Winterburn was 
coming through the yard, [| 
made my way up towards him, 
meeting him just outside the 
fence which separates garden 
from orchard, and by the gate 
which was in course of being 
mended. As I went to take 
the sheaf of papers from him 
I found myself stumbling over 
something that whipped up 
suddenly, catching me above 
the ankle. I exploded: ‘ Hell, 
what’s this?’ for I stooped 
to find my sock ripped, and a 
gash, torn by the barbed wire, 
streaming with blood. Old 
Winterburn said: “ It’s that 
blasted boy ; I can’t teach him 
to clear up his bits after him. 
Look here, you must let me 
dress that for you.” 

“No, no. It will be all 
right if I just tie my handker- 
chief——”’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense; that 
wants cleaning with an anti- 
septic at once. You can never 
tell what germs a piece of wire 
lying in the dust like that may 
have shot into you. You want 
to be careful of poisoning, or 
tetanus. Come you inside, 
young man.’ He looked at 
me so strangely that I followed 
him, realising that there was 
going to be more in this than 
met the eye. On the way 
we passed the cowshed where 
the Charity Boy sat on 4 
stool pressing his head into a 
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warm strawberry side ; homely 
sounds, milk streaming into 
the pail, the mothering clucks 
of a hen covering her chicks, 
the munching of plough horses, 
soothed the night into secret 
and lovely peacefulness. I 
thought with loathing of the 
bedroom that awaited me over 
the bar, the nasal talk of the 
commercial travellers round the 
fire, in which I would be forced 
to join, and I glanced with 
longing at the quiet homestead. 
I think he caught my look, for 
he called: ‘ Boy, as soon as 
your milking and supper are 
done with, go up and fetch this 
gentleman’s suitcase.’ And to 
me: “You will be glad to 
stay ? ” 

“Very glad indeed.”’ 

It was a most extraordinary 
thing how his manner altered 
when we had passed in through 
the doorway. It opened di- 
rectly into the kitchen from 
the yard as farmhouses there- 
abouts do, and the feeling of 
mellow welcome relieved my 
tired depression as much as did 
the change in old Winterburn. 

He led me through passages 
into a bathroom where he 
switched on the light, saying— 

“Electricity is one of the 
boons of this place. I had a 
fight to get them to bring it 
to the Bay, but now every 
packing-shed and stable has it. 
Come, off with that shoe and 
sock, and let me have a look. 
H’m, a nasty wound. Per- 
oxide is the stuff. They found 
it to be far more efficient than 
iodine in the war; I’m never 
without a bottle for cuts and 
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scratches. I’ll put you a pad 
to stop the bleeding, and a 
lint bandage.’ Talking all the 
time in his soft rather pleasant 
drawl, he bound my ankle 
with the expert touch of a 
doctor, explaining that he had 
attended, and also given in his 
later years, several courses of 
first-aid lectures; he was of 
opinion that every man living 
in the country needed a smatter- 
ing of medicine and veterinary 
surgery. 

“ And,” he ended with a 
twinkle, “cooking. You will 
have to put up with simple fare, 
for I am the only cook this 
house boasts, and as I’m out 
working all day I am forced 
to leave a good deal to luck. 
We shall be sitting in the 
parlour tonight, we must have 
a fire. MHere.’”?’ Showing me 
into a room on the right, he 
went off and came back with 
a shovel of glowing coals from 
the kitchen and an armful of 
dry gum logs, and soon the 
room, which had been still 
as the grave with a never-used 
dead air, was alive with leaping 
flames reflected in the glass of 
old pictures and older brasses. 
He left me in a deep chair, my 
legs stretched luxuriously ; you 
know how the sensation of 
relaxing every muscle after a 
hard day’s walking makes you 
look out on your surroundings 
as a veritable bed of roses; 
your mind, too, stands open 
to primitive emotions. For all 
that the room had been closed 
up for weeks untold, the air 
was dry with the afternoon 
sunshine pouring daily through 
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its blindless windows, the heavy 
magenta curtains had faded to 
grey in the folds, the wallpaper 
felt brittle to the touch. For 
a long time I remained drowsily 
supine, until, as I listened to 
the fire whispering and crack- 
ling, the disturbing suspicion 
that there were others in the 
room gradually grew to cer- 
tainty. They had something 
to say to me; diffident fingers 
pressed my arm; the walls 
shut in someone trying un- 
easily to make me understand 
—what? It gradually dawned 
upon me! Of course! They 
could not suffer the thought 
of being dismantled. They 
writhed at thought of prying 
eyes and poking fingers, the 
funny old crochet antimacassars 
over the backs of horse-hair 
chairs, the wax flowers under 
the bell-glass, the books behind 
the glass doors of the tall book- 
case. They would gloat over 
the diary bound in calf, full 
of poignant entries from the 
quill of the gentle English- 
woman, who, in a tiny ship, 
had sailed for six months 
across the world with her bluff 
farmer-husband to settle in the 
Antipodes, knowing no more of 
it than she did of Mars. ‘‘ What 
spidery writing! Listen to 
this: Phebe Winterburn had 
fourteen children; can you be- 
lieve it? That dates her.” 
Some might venerate the 
antiques in this queer old 
room, the majority would use 
the modern word ‘ junk’ when 
they turned it out. And these 
ancestral treasures knew it. In 
an agony of entreaty voices 


whispered: ‘“‘ Keep him from 
selling Winterburns. There ig 
no need. Tell him to wait and 
a way will resolve itself. Keep 
him from selling.’ 

I found myself swearing aloud 
as old Winterburn stood at the 
door, brushed and changed. 

“T promise I will. On my 
oath.”’ Of course I had dozed, 
and dreamt in a waking moment 
on hearing his voice. 

“On your oath you will 
what ? ”’ 

‘¢ Be glad of supper,” I told 
him, leaping up, and back from 
1825 into 1930 at the same 
moment. The fire winked at 
me contentedly as I turned to 
go with him. We went into 
the kitchen where he had spread 
a white cloth on the table before 
the window. There was but one 
hot dish, a fowl heaped round 
with savoury rice and hard- 
boiled eggs. I can honestly 
say I have never eaten any- 
thing more appetising. The 
old fellow made a sort of 
apology about eating in the 
room where the meal was 
cooked. 

“You see, all day the fire 
smoulders here. It’s warm, 
and food does one more good 
if eaten comfortably in a warm 
room. I eat sparingly in the 
daytime, too hard at work 
for aught but bread and cheese 
and a glass of cider at mid-day, 
but at night I always come in to 
something like this.’’ 

“You're a first-class chef, 
Mr Winterburn ; this chicken is 
evidence.” 

“Chicken! This?’ He 
served me another generous 
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helping, and passed more bread 
and butter. ‘* Why, this fellow 
is as old as—well, I would 
rather not say. But I have a 
way with my veterans that 
never fails. In the morning 
they go trussed into a fire- 
proof crock with a pint or so 
of the morning’s milk, an 
onion stuck with cloves, a cup 
of rice, a pinch of salt, pepper, 
and mace. Then on goes the 
lid tight, and into the oven 
with the crock. You see how 
the logs burn to clean white 
ash all day long above my 
colonial oven? ‘That’s the 
secret—gentle heat. At mid- 
day, perhaps, I add more milk 
when I stoke the fire. Then 
at night one needs only to hard 
boil and peel half a dozen 
eggs, tip out the rice and 
chicken, so called, eat slowly, 
with relish. I'am never ill.” 

Looking at his strong frame 
and clear skin, and noting the 
air of vitality that many a 
man of thirty-five might have 
envied, I believed him. He 
ate enormously, then heaping 
a plate he took it out to the 
boy. By eight o’clock we were 
settled down by the parlour 
fire with cups of steaming 
coffee made as only a man 
seems able to make it, and with 
a dash of thick cream to give 
ita finish. I told him I had not 
enjoyed anything so much for 
years. 

“Then you think I live 
pretty successfully on the smell 
of an oily rag? Alone I could 
go on living, a8 I do now, on 
less than five bob a week.’ 
He looked at me over his pipe 
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as he lit up with a glint in his 
eye. ‘So, taking everything 
into consideration, I’m a fool to 
sell out is your opinion ? ” 

“Well, that’s putting it 
rather strong,” I protested; 
‘but I’m sure of this, you are 
going to regret it for the rest of 
your life, if you do sell.” 

“Ha! I know. It’s just 
that I wanted to hear you say 
it. Young man, you would 
not be sitting here if I had not 
read what you have been think- 
ing, mind you that. I want to 
argue, and I can’t trust my 
neighbours with words, see. 

‘* Now listen—shall I put my 
case before you ? ”’ 

“‘T wish you would.” 

‘‘ And you shall judge from 
my, not your, point of view ? ” 

““'D’you want my advice ? ” 

“ Certainly. Though I don’t 
promise to take it.’”’ Drawing 
a letter from his note-book he 
held it balanced, frowning. 
“One other thing I want you 
to keep before you is this: I 
have not left this Bay, except 
to be sent, unwilling, to board- 
ing-school, for sixty-three years. 
Now, for most of that time I 
have had my eyes open to the 
progress Platypus Bay has 
made. We have gone ahead 
to a certain point, but no 
farther, mark you. And I don’t 
believe we ever shall.” 

“‘ There I beg to differ.” 

“‘ You—how can you judge, 
coming and going as you do ? ” 
He was ready with half a dozen 
arguments. Why then did no 
one make more money? I 
told him to stop and think 
about the effect of the de- 
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pression on trade of any kind, 
on over-production, on—— 

“ But,” he burst in, “ it’s 
not that, it’s want of initiative 
or push. We stagnate in a too 
easy life in a perfect climate.” 

I granted him that, yet in 
his own case, for instance, why 
not ? 

He said, “Exactly! I’m 
getting on. I was lazily content 
until a month ago to browse 
away in my Arcadian seclusion 
until I died. But I ask you, 
can I bring a town miss and 
two growing boys to the shores 
of this Lethe? I’ve not the 
conscience.” 

I made no answer. Had I 
attempted, my voice would 
have been drowned in the spate 
of words that poured from him 
now. Sometimes he would 
break away into an anecdote 
about his family, or go off on 
another trail altogether, for he 
took a delight in detail. But 
here is the gist of that night’s 
disclosures. 

Three sons had old Winter- 
burn reared ; the two eldest had 
been killed in the Great War. 
His wife had never recovered 
from the shock, and had died 
before the third boy had 
finished his schooling. A clever 
lad David, too clever; he had 
begged to study law at the 
University, had won the Rhodes 
Scholarship, and had gone to 
Oxford, kicking off the dust of 
the Bay for ever. What good 
had the boy got out of it? 
Old Winterburn was away in 
memory, but I brought him 
back with— 

‘‘ There is a David Winter- 
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burn running a garage in 
Sydney.”’ 

‘6 Was,” the old man cor- 
rected grimly. ‘ David ap- 
parently failed in law and 
came down to that. I had 
heard nothing of him for years, 
until news came last month 
from the girl, Rosanna, he 
had married over there; she 
said he had been killed in a 
motor accident, leaving her 
with twins of five years and a 
pile of debts. Well, I thought 
it over without hurry. She 
might live here with those 
boys, but where was the money 
coming from to educate them 
and keep her in fal-lals ? Ready 
cash doesn’t grow on apple 
trees these days. No, as I 
reason it out, the only way is 
to sell and send her a lump 
sum and invest the residue. 
I can’t see my grandsons 
starve; I wrote and told her 
my intentions. And today, 
this very day, mind you, that 
brings you to value the place, 
brings me this. Read it and tell 
me what you think.” 

Three lines in an impetuous 
cultivated handwriting— 


‘Sell Winterburns? ‘The 
thought of touching money 
made so is unbearable. No, 


David hoped we might come 
to you there, that’s all. Thank 
you, I can manage for the boys 
alone.” 


Character in it; pride cut 
to the quick. Old Winterburn, 
with his slippered feet im- 
patiently fidgeting, kept glanc- 
ing at me. 
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‘Well, you’re taking a 
damned long time to give an 
opinion.” 


I told him to look upon 
himself as no relation to them, 
but as someone offering money 
to quiet his conscience. A 
quitter? Yes. He swallowed 
my bait. Then we settled 
down to argue. We went at it 
till midnight. When he showed 
me into a closed upstairs bed- 
room at last, I felt exhausted 
as the air of the room. Shutters 
and windows thrown open, the 
sharp salt breeze blew in; I 
had forgotten how clean night 
air with the scent of lilacs and 
syringas can be. And the rare 
breath from those blossoming 
acres folded the old house in a 
serenity of peace. Dark and 
sweet the apple trees stood 
rooted in soil that would pass 
on only to those of Winterburn 
name. It had been a tough 
struggle, but I had won. 
Rosanna was to come. 


It was round about five 
years before my work took 
me to Platypus Bay again. 
Spring was once more in the 
orchards, the red tips of the 
young gum trees set the un- 
cleared bush in flame. Willow, 
acacia, and mimosa bordered 
the river road; as I drove 
through the white dust, it 
powdered over their yellow 
blossoms, for motor-lorries now 
did the greater part of the 
transport, and what a mess 
they made of the way! The 
sun, towards evening, burned 
through the windscreen fiercely. 
I was hot, weary, covered with 
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the dust of three orchards I 
had tramped through that day ; 
when rounding a bend I came 
with the sensation of a cool 
hand outheld upon Winter- 
burns. It all looked more 
settled, more prosperous than 
I, even in my infatuation, re- 
membered, moored in its nest 
of protecting trees there, gazing 
out over its expanse of blue 
water; the beauty, the ade- 
quate perfection of it as a home, 
gripped me afresh by the throat. 
I felt impelled to stop, to get 
out and lean on the half-hidden 
white gate with its almost 
undecipherable ‘ Bay’s End.’ 
A sudden shouting made me 
jump. 

‘*Go on, go on, what’s the 
use talking like that? You know 
you haven’t the guts to get 
him down.” 

‘* Have, so there! Come on 
and I’ll show you, then. He’s 
up the top of the wild cherry 
every night.” 

Two small barefoot boys were 
scrambling up the bank from 
the beach ; without seeing me, 
they ducked across the road 
and through the barbed-wire 
fence to the left, talking at the 
top of their voices. 

I gathered the big noise was 
about an opossum they were 
keen to capture. I followed 
at a distance to watch the fun. 
I remembered that native 
cherry tree perfectly well, for 
it grew on the banks of the 
creek where old Winterburn 
and I had stood to plumb the 
depth of the water; six feet 
just there, and deeper always 
with the spring freshets from 
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the hills. It was a fine specimen 
of our curious native tree, far 
more like a broom in its thick 
growing foliage than a cherry, 
but growing much like cherries 
upon its branches are the tiny 
juicy fruits that give the tree 
its name: they have no cherry 
flavour, but they have a cherry 
colour, and a stone that grows 
—outside the fruit! 

I tracked the boys to the 
spot unseen; just before you 
get there the ground rises, 
hiding the water so that you 
look suddenly down on the 
flats. I stopped dead. At 
sight of the creek, whose deep 
banks I had last seen as a 
thicket of scrub, my amaze- 
ment can never be described. 

Daffodils. Daffodils in hun- 
dreds, thousands, wound in a 
curve along the curve of the 
wandering stream; not only 
golden daffodils, but cream, 
orange, every shape and shade 
of yellow. 

Someone with vision had 
recognised the suitability of 
that sheltered position, and the 
value of that virgin soil en- 
riched by the silt from the 
hills; of utilising the creek 
water by means of a ram, of, in 
short, turning the banks into a 
nursery for the propagation of 
daffodils. Who was the some- 
one who had prepared and 
planted ? Obviously an expert. 

I had completely forgotten 
the boys and the native cherry 
tree in my amazement and 
admiration at sight of such a 
scene of beauty called up from 
a wild waste, when splash ! 
A yelling boy came hurtling 
into the water; not a sheer 
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drop; for he came with 
bump on to the bank, and 
from the bank, with both hands 
grabbing and snatching at the 
long grasses, he slithered into 
the deepest part of the water- 
hole. Not waiting to see if he 
could swim or no, I flung off 
my coat, dived in after him, 
and brought him up spluttering. 

The commotion fetched the 
Charity Boy (now grown to 
hefty manhood) running; old 
Winterburn, too, appeared with, 
not the ‘town miss’ he had 
dreaded long ago, but a small, 
compact woman wearing a 
gardening apron as though she 
lived in it. She moved de- 
liberately with intense con- 
centration on what she was 
doing, looking up _ kindly, 
honestly at one, from gentle 
brown eyes, and her expression 
as she caught sight of her 
shivering son amused me. Not 
a trace of commiseration or 
agitation over his icy plunge— 
no, indeed! She cried, laughing 
irresistibly — 

“You bad Little Tiger! Have 
I not cautioned the two of you 
not to go after my opossum ? 
If he pushed you in, serves you 
right!” But she hugged him. 

Though I was dripping from 
head to foot the old man recog- 
nised and shook me by both 
hands with flattering exuber- 
ance. They insisted I should 
stay for the night. While 
they dried my clothes I cut a 
curious figure in his, but no 
one did anything but make 
merry over everything in that 
house now. Little Tiger was 
none the worse for his dousing, 
although he showed me several 
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first-rate bruises in intimate 
places turning from inky purple 
to greeny yellow; he and his 
twin, Little Wolf, became my 
close friends before I left them, 
for my visit stretched out into 
a week. The gay confidence, 
the optimistic charm of the 
family was hard to leave behind 
even then. I found immedi- 
ately that they had become an 
essential part of Winterburns, 
Rosanna and her cubs, endear- 
ing themselves to the ageing 
grandfather, making light of 
work and isolation ; for the life 
itself was unchanged, the house 
as proud of its shabbiness as 
of yore when I had valued it 
and its hundred acres at £7000. 

Sitting before the familiar 
fireplace in a room made sweet 
by great bowls of flowers, old 
Winterburn twinkled at me 
slyly, saying— 

“Think! Think of that 
£7000 still tied up in this 
place, and Rosanna here won’t 
hear of selling even now. She 
has fallen into the jog-trot of 
the Bay herself, she wants 
nothing altered, and when you 
think of the fortune to be made 
if I sold out!” 

“And when you _ think,’ 
Rosanna retorted, “‘ of the for- 
tune we are going to make 
by keeping it. He had no 
conception,” she went on, turn- 
ing to me, “there was a gold- 
mine waiting to be discovered 
in the soil down by his old 
creek. He thinks the Bay is 
hever going to make any pro- 
gress; he is such a dreadful 
old pessimist. Oh, you know 
how you threw cold water 
on my daffodils.” Her eyes 
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snapped, her voice mocked, 
but she made an excuse to 
fetch something behind his 
chair, and as she passed I saw 
her drop a kiss on his white head. 
Old Winterburn worked his 
shoulders more comfortably into 
his chair and filled a fresh pipe. 

“Tell him, then, how you 
discovered your gold - mine, 
Rosanna.” 

She came back with a basket 
of socks to mend, and while 
her deft fingers drew the darn- 
ing wool in and out, and the 
old man nodded by the fire, I 
had it all from her grateful 
simple heart. 

But the chief incidents only 
I can give you, not the glowing 
words as they were thrown to 
me in her brave voice, nor the 
intelligent ever-changing ex- 
pressions on her face from 
joyousness to wistful reserve ; 
nor can you quite understand 
the extraordinary adoration she 
at once conceived for Winter- 
burns. Here is her story :— 

It appeared that she had 
been delicate, always ailing 
ever since her marriage. They 
had lived always in flats, cooped 
up in cheap flats in the city, 
without gardens. The only 
soil she owned to satisfy her 
craving for growing things was 
in window-boxes. These she 
stuffed with the plants she 
loved, nemesia and mignonette 
in summer, daffodils in spring ; 
she used to read up books on 
bulb culture, learnt about their 
fascinating habits. Then came 
the accident, the tragedy. ... 
From window-boxes to Winter- 
burns was a giant stride, wasn’t 
it ? 
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When they arrived all three 
of them were 80 aDzemic, 80 
pale and thin, that for the first 
summer she did little but the 
housework and looking after 
the twins, who were always 
running away and getting 
muddled up, for the village 
people never knew them apart ; 
one would be up to some prank, 
and the other get the blame. 
A man once brought them 
back dressed up as Red Indians, 
saying, “‘I knew they were 
twins by the cut of their chins 
and a family likeness strong.’ 
I read those lines somewhere, 
and they carry ’em out, Mrs 
Winterburn, although they do 
tell me their names are Little 
Tiger and Little Wolf.” And 
those names stuck to them. Of 
course she did all the dish- 
washing and housework, but 
grandfather continued to potter 
about over the cooking; he 
liked it, she did not. Gradually, 
with the good food and splendid 
climate, vigour and rosy cheeks 
came; she had no worries 
really, but all the same she 
had no idea where they were 
heading, for the old man con- 
fided nothing to her of his 
affairs. Food and lodging he 
gave, but not one word was 
mentioned about money. And 
she owned literally, when she 
came to the Bay, only one 
sixpence, with no prospect any- 
where of more. She was too 
proud to tell him so, for, of 
course, in a way she had 
everything she wanted in the 
world for the present. I mean 
money in the country usually 
means cheque forms, not ready 
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cash. She had neither; and, 
unless she left the Bay to eam 
some, never would have any. 
Sometimes she cried, sometimes 
she laughed over her position. 

Then the elder twin developed 
one of his worst colds ; it went 
to his chest. She simply had 
to ask old Winterburn for the 
money to buy some camphor- 
ated oil and mustard to rub 
him. She ran all the way to 
the store, and while she was 
waiting to be served a man 
came in with a tray of bulbs 
to sell; they were valuable 
bulbs, and as he was about to 
move away to a place where 
he would not be able to grow 
them, he had lifted them, 
hoping to turn them into cash. 
Rosanna looked into her purse. 
Oil or bulbs? She was torn, 
much as Jack in the beanstalk 
was. His cow went for the 
beans ; her oil money went for 
the bulbs. She could not resist 
them when the man began to 
tell her how easily money could 
be made if you went in for the 
thing properly ; he assured her 
that in the creek bed by 
Winterburns she could find the 
perfect soil; he showed her 
how she could cross-fertilise by 
taking the pollen from the 
centre of one daffodil bloom 
with a camel’s-hair brush and 
putting it into another. In 
four or five years’ time the 
seed saved from that daffodil, 
he said, might produce new 
varieties of daffodils that she 
could sell for anything up to 
£50. Rosanna did not aspire 
yet to the £50, but she DID 
realise that by next spring she 
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could raise flowers for sale. 
She showed the man all the 
money in her purse; he must 
have been a discriminating 
chap; for he gave her not only 
the whole tray of two hundred 
bulbs, but a lot more informa- 
tion gratis when she said she 
would in time give him back 
any he wanted. So might a 
burglar give what he had stolen 
to Rosanna! Her conscience 
stabbed fearfully when she got 
back to a croaking child. No 
camphorated oil. No mustard. 
But she rubbed him with cream, 
and he got better just the same, 
so Providence was not enraged 
with her. Nor was grand- 
father; for he gave her per- 
mission to clear the banks of 
the creek and do whatever she 
wished. She and the boys 
nearly killed themselves chop- 
ping and grubbing and burning. 
The soil was loamy and easy 
to dig, however, when clean, 
and hands harden up after their 
first blistering. By February 
her bulbs were tucked under ; 
in June they were sending their 
first blades to cut a way for the 
glory of daffodils that trooped 
along all through August and 
September, the months of our 
spring. 

“T can’t imagine,” Rosanna 
dropped her voice, for old 
Winterburn looked as though 
he had fallen deeply asleep, 
“T can’t imagine any gambler 
getting more excitement out 
of winning a £12,000 prize in 
Tattersalls than I did when I 
came out one morning to find 
an orange phoenix and a 
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poeticus in blossom; each new 
kind of bloom as it opened sent 
my spirits soaring; to think 
that those ugly brown bulbs 
could each produce a different 
Shape or shade was little short, 
to me, of a miracle, if you can 
understand. Then when money 
came back in exchange for the 
boxes of blooms I sent to 
town, Midas was not in it!”’ 

“Then it has repaid you 
growing daffodils ? ’’ 

** Gloriously. From the very 
first. Each year, too, they 
increase so. At first there were 
difficulties, but by being 
scrupulously particular about 
quality, Winterburn Daffodils 
stand top on the market. I 
am exchanging bulbs, too. And 
already my first seed bulbs 
have brought out some lovely 
results. Do you know, I have 
enough put by to pay for 
the twins’ schooling already. 
Isn’t that scrum!” At least 
I think she said ‘‘scrum,”’ but 
I cannot be sure, for old 
Winterburn sat up and blew 
his nose like a trumpet. He 
must have heard every word, 
for to our astonishment he 
said— 

‘“¢ Yes, and what’s more, they 
say the aeroplane service from 
Tasmania to Sydney will be 
running before the year ends. 
Then her daffodils will go fresh 
in a day from here to Sydney. 
Progress, that, young man. 
What would D’Entrecasteaux, 
and the rest of ’em who took 
a month perhaps to sail it, 
have had to say to that, eh ? ”’ 

What indeed. What indeed ! 
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THE MAYOR’S GUARANTEE. 
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“Tr’s Gothic,’ said the 
Gracious Lady. “ It’s a beauti- 
ful old chest, and I want it 
very badly.”’ 

It really was tragic. George 
William was on strike; had 
stopped gently and irrevocably 
at the drive gates just as we 
were starting off to inspect 
the Gothic chest. And Him- 
self, the only person who could 
with any certainty call the 
strike off, was away. 

We were not without help. 
The village corporate is always 
willing to turn out with sug- 
gestions that make up with 
goodwill what they lack in 
efficiency. There is no garage 
in the village. Except for a 


few summer months George: 


William reigns solitary and 
supreme, the only car in the 
neighbourhood. 

The cynosure of many eyes, 
I opened the bonnet and tried 
to look professional with a 
spanner. 

“T expect it wants de- 
carbonising,’’ chanted the vil- 
lage tenor. He is our bicycle 
man, and hopes to be a garage 
proprietor one day, the first 
step towards realising this am- 
bition being apparently the 
dissection of our car. 

‘“‘ Battery,” said our elec- 
trician, breathing heavily into 
my left ear. 

“You haven’t run dry of 
oil? ”’ asked our grocer’s wife, 


who finds the scarlet tins a 
decorative background for her 
window-dressing, and whose 
husband owns the only petrol 
pump in the village. 

‘Are you sure it isn’t the 
off hind wheel?” suggested 
the Gracious Lady, approach- 
ing it as she always does, 
horsily, by stroking down the 
mudguard. For sixty years 
she has had horses exclusively. 
Only recently has George Wil- 
liam come into her life, and she 
still at times sits forward and 
clicks her tongue while sailing 
up a hill. 

I could find absolutely noth- 
ing wrong, but neither crank- 
ing nor the starter would turn 
the engine over. ‘ We shall 
have to push it home,” I 
announced finally, feeling less 
professional than ever. 

And so we pushed: the 
postman, the grocer’s wife, the 
electrician, and myself. The 
Gracious Lady and Pontius 
Pilate, our hat-maker, who 
happened to be taking up 
George’s newly shaped hat to 
the castle, brought up the rear 
with much dignity but little 
push. 

“The Gothic chest!” re- 
peated the Gracious Lady, once 


George William was safely 
garaged. 
‘Can I do it for you ? ” 
She _ brightened. “You 


might.” 
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‘‘ Exactly where is it ? ” 

“ At Schwazbach. I don’t 
know exactly where they live. 
Zitter is the name. Professor 
Zitter. Some patriarch who 
wants to divide his property 
between his children, I expect. 
And the chest is Gothic, mind 
you. At least if it isn’t I don’t 
want it. The postmaster’s wife 
told me about it, and she says 
it is.” 

“ T’ll do my best.” 

“ Will you take cook’s bi- 
cycle ? ”” 

I considered. Schwazbach is 
about fourteen miles off, and 
I am a good deal longer than 
cook, but it would be quicker 
than walking. ‘“ Thanks, I 
will.”’ 

The Gracious Lady informed 
Marie, who ran down the 
kitchen stairs carolling, ‘‘ The 
Gracious Lady wants cook’s 
bicycle for Schwazbach, and a 
bottle of beer for Pontius 
Pilate, and she’ll be in for tea 
after all.”’ 

Ten minutes later I was on 
the highroad, feeling very like 
a@ monkey on a too short stick. 
By three o’clock I had arrived, 
and found my way to a shabby, 
friendly sort of house, standing 
well back from the road, with 
wide eaves, a balcony, and the 
usual box of flowers. I went 
in. There was rather a battered 
staircase, and all down the 
hall were racks of soda-water 
bottles by the gross, obviously 
the family business. No one 
in the office. Irang. A portly 
and genial woman appeared 
from the back regions in @ 
black apron. 


‘* Please can I see Professor 
Zitter ? ”’ 

She shouted up the stairs. 
‘“‘ Moses!” It sounded patri- 
archal. Would he have a long 
white beard ? 

There was a clatter on the 
Stairs a8 a shock-headed young 
man came down. Disdaining 
to touch the last six stairs with 
his feet at all, he arrived in the 
hall with a crash. 

““T want to see Professor 
Zitter,” I repeated. 

‘¢ That’s me,’’ he grinned. 

‘** Moses ?’’? I exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, then laughed. “I 
was expecting someone rather 
older.”’ 

‘Coming down the stairs 
on two sticks ? I’m only called 
Moses because I got lost once 
as a small boy, and they found 
me in the bulrushes. My real 
name is Albert Alfred.”’ 

‘¢¢ Professor’ was perhaps 
also a little misleading.’’ 

‘ 1’m professor of geology up 
at the university,’ he said 
quickly. ‘“‘ Did you want to 
see me about the lectures ? ”’ 

‘No, I came about a Gothic 
chest—the Gracious Lady sent 
me as she could not come 
herself. Don’t you want to 
sell one ? ” 

He took me upstairs under 
the roof, and there we struck 
matches and examined it. It 
was a beautiful chest with 
the relief carving of Tyrolese 
domestic Gothic that somehow 
does not happen in England. 

‘Seems a pity to sell,’ I 
remarked, in spite of my errand. 
‘“‘ Tt’s a good design, and I like 
the medizval hound for handle.”’ 
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“Tt’s not a pity,’’ he main- 
tained, ‘as long as it remains 
in the country.” 

“ That’s true. How much ? ” 

‘Four hundred schillings.”’ 

“Pwo hundred and fifty,” I 
said promptly. 

He grinned at me. ‘“ Come 
down and look at my pictures,” 
he said suddenly. He took me 
down to a surprisingly com- 
fortable studio, which entirely 
belied the shabby staircase and 
entrance, and there, sitting at 
his high drawing desk while I 
was ensconced in the window 
seat, he pulled out sheaf after 
sheaf of pictures of mountain 
flowers. Painted as in minia- 
ture, perfect in every detail as 
specimens, yet against their 
natural background of sheer 
blue sky, grey rock or glisten- 
ing snow. 

“ Any use ? ”’ he asked. 

“ Have you ever tried to sell 
them ? ’’ I gasped. 

“No. They’re just my pas- 
sion, but I would sell them 
now. Yes, of course, I would 
sell anything.” 

‘What is your line at the 
moment ? ”’ I asked, completely 
puzzled. 

‘“‘ Professor of geology really. 
I go up to the university to 
lecture four days a week ; this 
soda-water business belongs to 
my parents. Then I have 
twenty cows in the Valley; 
and these are my hobby. Being 
a geologist I get about the 
mountains a good deal... .” 
He passed me over another 
sheaf of all the different kinds 
of mountain gentians. 
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“Why sell anything more 
than your lectures and your 
dairy produce ? ”’ 

“ Matilda,” he said simply. 

“Who is Matilda ? ”’ I asked 
rather foolishly. 

He grinned sheepishly. “ Of 
course, Matilda isn’t the real 
difficulty, but you’ve simply 
no idea how difficult prospec- 
tive fathers-in-law can be. I’ve 
had dozens of girls, dozens, 
mark you, offered me almost 
on plates by their overstocked 


parents, but not Matilda. 
Never Matilda. It’s most un- 
fortunate. The old man is a 


professor himself, so he knows 
that lectures are apt to wear a 
bit thin financially, having been 
doing them all his life, and he 
reckons nothing of Gothic chests, 
or cows, or even the inn, unless 
it is chock-full.” 

“Have you got an inn?” 
I asked this surprising young 
man. 

“Yes, a sort of appurtenance 
of the cows really. We Tyrolese 
prefer our capital on the hoof, 
as it were, what with devalua- 
tion and other troubles. So 
I put my grandfather’s legacy 
into the inn at Alpdorf on the 
south side of the Valley. It 
went with twenty head of very 
fine cattle, good stabling, and 
all that. It did seem a pity, 
though, to do nothing about 
the inn, so we’ve done it up, 
making a hotel of it ; and think, 
I’ve put in water sanitation !” 

I looked my amazement at 
the supreme achievement, for 
supreme it is in Tyrol. Elec- 
tricity has been conjured out 
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of the mountain streams in 
each remote valley for several 
decades, and water has been 
prought as far as many of the 
kitchens, but there it has 
stopped. All else is luxury. 
“JT know the Valley well,’ I 
remarked. 

‘‘] shall move in there al- 
together when I am married, 
and ride out four days a week 
for my lectures. At present 
Aunt Trudi is looking after it, 
and I am there at week-ends. 
My future father-in-law says 
when it is going well we can 
be married. Wants to see it 
full—and a balance in the 
bank—almost impossible these 
days. I don’t know, though. 
Yow’re English, and you might 
do it.” 

“Do what ? ’’ I asked appre- 
hensively. 

“Fill my hotel for me this 
winter for the ski-ing season ; 
then, if the Gracious Lady 
buys my chest and you sell a 
few nee for me—why, hey 
presto ! I marry Matilda.”’ 

“ How can I fill your hotel 
for you?” 

“Low prices, good food, 
twenty cows on the prem- 
ises . . .”’ he grinned. 

“Things one might have 
expressed otherwise,”’ I laughed. 
“But what is your inn like ? ”’ 

“Bathroom,” he _ replied, 
“and—and everything. I say, 
do help me!” he added in- 
genuously, waving a page of 
deep-blue forget-me-nots at 
me in his agitation. 

“T don’t see how I can,” I 
demurred. 
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“* You’re English,’’ he affirmed 
brightly. 

I admitted it, for the first 
time in my life, reluctantly. 
It is sometimes hard to live up 
to. “Tl do what I can,” I 
promised, my mind rapidly 
reviewing cousins with long 
vacations, and possibly Aunt 
Jane, in charge of the Temple 
children, with too small a 
house. ‘ Why not a holiday in 
Tyrol?’ I could see myself 
writing in a long and chatty 
letter. Why not? except that 
long and chatty letters are my 
béte noire. bud 

‘*¢ And the chest ? ” I asked. 

“‘ Three hundred and ninety 
schillings,”’ he said without 
blinking. 

“A hundred and ninety too — 
much,” I said firmly. 

“No, only a hundred,’’ he 
sighed. ‘ But let’s both think 
it Over.” 

‘¢ T wonder what the Gracious 
Lady will say,’’ I replied sadly. 

“Oh, they say she often 
takes five years to buy a thing 
she really wants, and this has 
only just come on to the 
market.”’ 

I bicycled back to the castle, 
fourteen miles against a head- 
wind, feeling more than ever 
like a monkey on a stick. 

The Gracious Lady listened 
to a jumbled tale about a soda- 
water factory, a surprising 
studio, Moses alias Albert Alfred 
Zitter, professor of geology, 
who looked about twenty-two, 
owned twenty cows in the 
Valley and an inn, and hoped 
soon to own Matilda. 
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‘“ What about the Gothic 
chest ? ’’ she asked mildly. 

‘‘ Four hundred,’ I sighed, 
‘‘ and at last three ninety.” 

‘‘ Two seventy-five,” she re- 
plied promptly. 

“That’s what I proposed 
working up to,’’ I admitted. 

“Then Tl bide my time. 
You see, he will be round bere 
soon with an offer ! ”’ 

A fortnight later he came, 
but not about the chest. It 
was about his hotel. The 
Tourist Company, which union 
he had joined some months 
ago, had allotted to him five 
of the English guests who were 
coming out for winter sports. 
to various hotels at a guaran- 
teed low price. Would I come 
in and see that all was well 
for that unaccountable race to 
which I belonged, before he 
finally took the booking ? And 
would I come in right now on 
the back of his motor-bike ? 

I hesitated. I am not a 
noted pillion rider, or a feather- 
weight. It looked a monstrously 
powerful machine. The ground 
was already covered with a 
slushy sort of snow, and my 
summer memories of the road 
to Alpdorf on the south side 
of the Valley were rocky and 
not encouraging. 

“You’re English!’ he re- 
minded me. This distressingly 
high opinion of British love of 
adventure is particularly notice- 
able in Tyrol in the immediate 
aura of the Gracious Lady. 
Meekly I went to get into my 
heavy boots and ski-ing kit, as 
being the only suitable attire. 
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‘“‘ Hold on,’’ said Moses ag 
we roared across the main 
valley and through two vyil- 
lages. I put my hands on his 
shoulders. 

“Now hold on tight,” he 
called back, looking like a fiend 
incarnate in skull-cap, goggles, 
and shiny black mackintosh, 
bending over the machine. [I 
put my arms round his waist, 
and we began to ascend. 

Bump !—crash !—bang! full 
speed ahead we went up the 
harrow rocky road, turning 
and twisting over bridges where 
the waterfalls raced beneath 
us, and the timber-slides lead 
direct to the stream down in 
the chasm. Presently we came 
out among the fields and chalets 
on the south side of the Valley, 
and I breathed again. 

‘You'll have to do some- 
thing about that road,’ I 
remarked when we had arrived. 

“MThat’s all right,’ he 
answered cheerily. ‘‘In the 
winter the snow is deep and 
we use the snow-plough, which 
smooths it beautifully for the 
sleighs ; and by the summer 
I will have some of the worst 
rocks removed.”’ 

The inn was just a very 
large chalet, quite close to the 
church. Its lower half had 
been freshly whitewashed ; the 
top half was of timber, tanned 
ebony by sun and snow, with 
a balcony running right round 
under the first floor windows 
up to the barn at the back. 
The doorway, low and wide, 
was a stone archway, sixteenth 
century Gothic. 
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Rapidly he took me all over 


the house. The rooms were 
beautiful in their proportions, 
and he had wisely left the old 
panellings unpainted. But the 
whole place was spick-and-span. 
And he had put in a bath- 
room—and everything, as he 
explained. 

“You have made it a very 
fine inn, in fact an hotel,” I 
told him. 

He beamed. ‘“ Do you really 
think so? We have modernised 
it a great deal, of course ; every- 
thing, really, except Aunt 
Trudi.” 

“ Aunt Trudi? ” 

“ Yes, she isn’t even an aunt 
really, a sort of cousin; but 
she has worked here longer 
than I can remember, and I 
took her over with the place.” 
He sighed. ‘‘She’ll have to 
go, of course, and we must get 
someone with plaits round her 
head, and a pale-blue apron, 
and white sleeves ; someone, in 
fact, to attract the customers; 
yet I doubt if she will scrub 
these floors so well.” 

I looked down at floors that 
would have done credit to a 
battleship. ‘* Does Aunt Trudi 
do these ? ” 

“All of them, alternate 
Saturdays, with wood ashes and 
a@ scrubbing-brush; and we 
walk on bits of sacking in our 
stockinged feet thereafter, I 
can tell you. She is a good old 
soul, but her day is done.”’ 

“What will you do with 
her ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“ We will find her some corner 
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in the village where she can 
sit by the fire. She’ll be sorry 
to go, of course, as she has been 
here forty years.” 

Downstairs we went into the 
sitting-room with carved panel- 
ling, and sat on the bench 
round the stove, with our backs 
to the warmth. He looked 
round the room with pride. 
‘‘ We haven’t modernised this 
either,” he said; ‘it’s old 
sixteenth century carving. The 
museum offered us some thou- 
sands for it, but we wouldn’t 
sell.” 

‘* Not even for Matilda ? ”’ 

“Not even for Matilda, for 
she wouldn’t let it go.” 

“And the Gothic chest?” 
I laughed. 

“That doesn’t belong in the 
same way. Three seventy!” 
he said quickly. 

“Two hundred and fifty.” 
I remained firm. 

‘“‘ Nothing doing,”’ said he. 

“‘ Nothing at all,” I agreed. 

Coffee came in, with whipped 
cream on top. Aunt Trudi 
brought it, and placed the tray 
carefully on the table. I looked 
up into the kind old face with 
cheeks like a wrinkled russet 
apple, and gentle eyes. She 
put some wood into the stove 
and went out. 

“Why don’t you put her 
into a red-and-white spotted 
apron to match the kerchief 
over her head, and make a 
sort of piéce de résistance of 
her ? People would love her.” 


He shook his head. ‘ She’s 
slow—so slow.”’ 
I thought it over. “Shall 
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I come in the first days you 
have your English folk here ? 
I could see a bit how things 
are going for you and Aunt 
Trudi.” 

“Excellent !’’ he said de- 
lightedly. “I shan’t let her 
go until the spring, anyway, 
and you'll see for yourself. I 
think,’”’ he added thoughtfully, 
“‘ that I must ask my prospec- 
tive father-in-law for a few 
days before Christmas, just to 
show him. . . .” 

“¢ And Matilda ? ”’ 

He chuckled happily. 


The second journey in, some 
five weeks later, was certainly 
smoother. Heavy snow had 
fallen, the snow- plough had 
been at work, and the sleigh 
glided pleasantly along. Bar- 
tholomew was driving me up 
with ski and sticks, rucksack 
and suitcase tucked in beside 
me, for I was going in for 
several days’ ski-ing. As the 
horses steamed up the steep 
slope through the bare, frosted 
beech trees, and then beneath 
snow-laden firs, we walked 
behind the sleigh, chatting. I 
was surprised to find he knew 
some English. 

It was Saturday afternoon. 
Moses would be in later in the 
evening, a8 soon as he could 
get back from the last lecture 
of the term. Aunt Trudi ap- 
peared in the Gothic doorway 
as we drove up, and beamed a 
welcome. 

““T’m so glad you’ve come,” 
she said, taking my hand; 
“it will make things much 
easier for us. You will tell us 


anything they want, won't 
you? They come up on 
Monday.” 

At eight o’clock on a frosty 
Sunday morning I looked out 
of my window to see the 
peasants streaming to Mass, 
and hear the church bells 
pealing. All the little trodden 
paths between the chalets and 
the village were spattered with 
people; the snow was piled 
high beside each path so one 
could but see their top halves 
moving, in their Sunday-go-to- 
meeting black felt hats with 
golden tassels, their black shawls 
or loden coats. A little late, I 
slipped into the back of the 
packed church, with its black 
and grey congregation touched 
with gold, and the baroque gilt 
cupids and statues of Our Lady 
glistening through the gloom. 
The voices of the choir pierced 
the rustling silence, and the 
Mass began. 

Then it happened. Just the 
outcome of a tragedy for some 
desperate mother. 

Somewhere in the church 
there was a whimper. No one 
paid any attention. Probably 
a baby in the church. The 
whimper went on disturbingly. 
It rose to a wail. People turned 
round and stared at one another, 
but no one had the baby. The 
wail rose and fell, and rose 
again, an insistent, hungry cry. 
The curate near the altar steps 
turned and came down as far 
as the chancel. There he 
hesitated. Another wail. He 
turned and made for the pulpit. 
Half-way up the little stairs he 
stooped and picked up a tiny 
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paby. It yelled. He held it 
stiffly in his arms, came down 
into the body of the church, 
and again he hesitated. 

Everyone waited. Would the 
mother come forward ? Whose 
baby was it, anyway ? No one 
moved. Then, from about four 
pews away, from the innermost 
corner of the pew, past five 
other worshippers, came Aunt 
Trudi. She stretched out her 
old arms and took the baby, 
held it to her, hushed its 
wailing, and finally bore it out 
of church. At home she 
emptied the logs out of a 
basket near the kitchen fire, 
fetched the pillow from her 
own bed and its one blanket, 
and put the child down. Then 
she fetched some milk. 

“Plenty of milk, anyway, 
plenty of milk,’’ she murmured 
to herself as she put the pan 
on the fire. 

The household came back 
from Mass, peered into the 
basket, grinned at Aunt Trudi, 
and went about their several 
business. 

Later in the day the mayor 
came in. He was in his best 
clothes and a trifle pompous. 
“Whose is it?’ he asked, 
staring down into the log 
basket. 

Aunt Trudi looked up at 
him. ‘Mine!’ she _ said 
calmly. 

The mayor roared with laugh- 
ter. ‘Good for Aunt Trudi! 
But we shall have to find out 
to whom it belongs, you know. 
It must have been brought in 
early this morning from some 
distance. I will inquire from 
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the other villages. We can’t 
have our parish made liable.” 

“Tt’s not ‘it,’ it’s ‘he’; 
and he can stay here,’’ replied 
Aunt Trudi. 

“* And who is going to pay 
for him?’ asked the mayor 
practically. 

‘“‘ That’s no affair of yours,” 
said Aunt Trudi fiercely, know- 
ing perfectly well that it was ; 
for in every Tyrolese village 
the mayor is supposed to see 
that as few waifs and tramps 
a8 possible force their way on 
to the roll of those for whom 
the community is responsible. 

“What will the nephew 
say ? ’’ asked the mayor gently. 
He was sorry for Aunt Trudi; 
for he had half a dozen boys 
and girls running round at 
home, and here was a lonely 
old woman without one. 

‘Moses? What could he 
say? I earn my bread here, 
and the child can stay along o’ 
me. My wages will cover his 
shoe bill.’ 

Moses came into the kitchen 
and heard the last words. 
Damn! The old woman had 
evidently no idea that she was 
too old and too rough for the 
fine hotel he was trying to 
create before he could marry 
Matilda. Now this waif that 
Aunt Trudi so _ desperately 
wanted to keep was going to 
make things more difficult. 

The mayor winked at him 
and departed. Moses would 
have to have things out with 
Aunt Trudi, though he felt 
that this was the wrong mo- 
ment. ‘“ You'll have to.. .” 
he began, but just then the 
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telephone bell whirred in the 
passage, and he went out and 
picked up the receiver. “ Pencil 
and paper,’’ he demanded, and 
proceeded to take down a 
message that was being labori- 
ously spelt out to him. Then 
he hung up. 

“It’s a telegram to say the 
five English are not coming,”’ 
he announced shortly. 

‘* Not coming ? ”? we echoed. 

“Not until next week—un- 
avoidable postponement, they 
called it.’’ 

Aunt Trudi smiled. ‘ Ah, 
well, next week the snow will 
be just as good as it is now, 
and the rooms are ready wait- 
aay." 

“Don’t be a fool,’ said 
Moses savagely. ‘‘ They might 
almost as well not come at all, 
with Matilda’s father coming 
the day after tomorrow to an 
empty hotel.” He sat down 
on the kitchen bench and 
stared straight in front of him. 

“TI think we need the 
Gracious Lady,’ I suggested 
presently. 

He planted both elbows on 
the table and stared across at 
me. ‘ That would indeed be a 
miracle. Can you manage it?” 

“*T don’t know,”’ I admitted, 
“ but I'll try, if you would like 
to pay for a double call on the 
phone. Could you send the 
sleigh to fetch her on Tuesday ? ”’ 

‘“* Half an hour on the phone, 
if you like; and of course we 
would send for her.” 

That evening while I was 
waiting for my call and phon- 
ing, I watched through the open 
door Aunt Trudi, who was 
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according to Tyrolese custom 
at the beginning of Christmas 
week arranging the ‘ Krippe, 
@ miniature representation of 
the birth of Christ. She wag 
staging it on the deeply recessed 
window-ledge in the panelled 
room. From a large cardboard 
box of shavings she took beauti- 
fully carved little figures of 
wood, and a distinctly Tyrolese 
setting of alp-hut and manger, 
with the shepherds dressed in 
leather shorts. Moses had re- 
turned to the charge; he 
watched her for a moment or 
two, seeking words in which to 
explain that they could not 
keep the baby; that it would 
have to go up to the big 
Innsbruck orphanage in a few 
weeks’ time. Then he plunged. 

“¢ Aunt Trudi, wouldn’t you 
like to keep that baby for a 
week or two, say till the end 
of January ; we could do that, 
and then you shall take it up 
yourself ? ”’ 

She brushed her hand wearily 
over her eyes. ‘ They wouldn't 
take him in either,’’ she re- 
marked irrelevantly. 

“ Don’t be silly ! ” 

“‘T can perfectly well manage 
with the child.” 

‘‘ And this summer?” He 
had evidently already told her 
she would have to go. She 
looked at him fiercely. ‘‘ Where 
I am there will be room for the 
child. Do you think I am 80 
old that I shall never earn 
again ? ”’ 

‘“‘ There’s the guarantee,” he 
said lamely. ‘‘ We should have 
to guarantee two hundred 
schillings to this parish if we 
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keep it here, in case it becomes 
a charge on the parish later.”’ 

“You got three hundred 
schillings for those two calves 
[raised by hand for you.”’ 

“JT need that for publicity. 
Unless we advertise this place 
it will never fill, and filling it 
is the best way to dispose of 
our surplus dairy products. 
The whole caboodle is tied up 
together, and without publicity 
we bust.” 

“ Publicity !”? she muttered, 
picking up the manger, dusting 
it, and putting it into position. 
“Publicity ! I wonder if they 
were thinking about that too? 
If so, they got more than they 
bargained for.”’ 

“Who ? ’’ said Moses rashly. 

“The owner of the original 
of this,’”? she replied, picking 
up the miniature alp-hut stable 
and putting it to rights. ‘‘ Who 
knows when that inn and 
everything that belonged to 
it fell into decay? Yet the 
publicity it earned has already 
lasted nearly two thousand 
years. Good business folk, 
I'll warrant, but no room for 
the Baby. Of course, babies 
are @ nuisance. . . .” 

She grouped the little carven 
angels round the manger, placed 
the three Kings, their camels, 
and black servants behind a 
cardboard rock in readiness to 
be brought out after Christmas, 
and lit a little lamp. ‘* Pub- 
licity !’? she muttered to her- 
self ; ‘‘ world-wide publicity for 
two thousand years. You won’t 
get that, of course, for turning 
away this baby, but you’ll 
have deserved it just the same.” 
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She rose stiffly from her knees 
and went back into the kitchen 
to the baby that they were 
trying to take from her. 

Moses followed more slowly. 
“T simply haven’t got the 
cash for that guarantee! I 
paid that three hundred to 
join the hotel group in the 
Tourist Union, and the first 
benefit of that we shall have 
next week.” 

“Get on with you, Albert 
Alfred,’’ said Aunt Trudi. 

‘* Moses ! ”’ said the professor 
of geology cajolingly. 

‘* Moses would have kept the 
baby,”’ she retorted. 

Albert Alfred came out of 
the kitchen disgruntled, yet 
shut the door softly behind 
him. 

‘‘ The Gracious Lady is com- 
ing,’’ I told him, as I hung up. 

“‘ That’s something, anyway,” 
said Moses, but he seemed sunk 
in thought. 

Aunt Trudi was smiling when 
I went into the kitchen. ‘ He 
always takes such care not to 
wake my baby,’ she remarked. 

Next morning before sunrise, 
when just the tops of the snow 
peaks were tinged with pink, 
sleigh - bells jingled past my 
window. Looking out I saw 
two large sleighs, one in charge 
of Bartholomew, one with Moses 
on the box, driving rapidly 
away. 

“Where have they gone ? ” 
I asked Aunt Trudi later. 

‘To the station.” 

‘* But ‘ they ’ are not coming 
today. And anyway, it would 
be hours before the time.”’ 

She nodded. ‘ Yes, I know. 
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But he’s gone to the quick 
train station with some bright 
idea. I think he’s up to some- 
thing.’”’ She chuckled to her- 
self, then cooed to the baby 
while she got a bottle ready. 

All the morning I spent on 
the sunny practice slopes be- 
hind the village, marvelling 
how much I had managed to 
forget during the years since 
I had been on ski. Lunch 
brought me back. Aunt Trudi 
was on the phone as I came in. 
She held it gingerly, her whole 
attitude towards it expressing 
what she firmly believed, that 
it was in some mysterious way 
connected with the Evil One. 
She rarely spoke down it, and 
now she nodded only, as though 
this were sufficient answer to 
the voice at the other end. 
Even I could hear it blaring 
“Are you there? Are you 
there ?’’ from where I stood 
at the other side of the room. 
At the end of a few minutes 
of this completely one-sided 
conversation she hung the re- 
ceiver up and stared straight 
in front of her. 

“Bad news?” I asked in- 
voluntarily. 

‘“‘ It’s queer, very queer,” she 
said. ‘‘A blanket to be hung 
from the balcony as if to air 
it, but to be hung far down on 
the left side. Johann to be 
cutting wood at the cross- 
roads, with his coat hung over 
the signpost. . . .” 

“When? Why ?”’ 

“By three this afternoon. 
He did not say why.” She 
went out of the house and 
looked up at the corner of the 
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balcony where the blanket wag 
to be hung, and as she looked 
she chuckled. ‘“ Johann went 
to the miller’s half an how 
ago, and won’t be back till 
dusk,’ she remarked as she 
brought in my lunch, “ but I 
will go instead. It was Moses 
speaking, and he always knows 
what he is about.” 

“Even when he’s Albert 
Alfred and sacks you?” [| 
asked maliciously, wondering 
what fool game the fellow was 
up to now. 

She turned, her brooding eyes 
upon me. ‘The old must 
make way for the young,” she 
said. ‘It’s only hard on the 
old; and how can he, a man, 
gauge what work I am still 
capable of, or have done in my 
heyday here ? ” 

She went upstairs, and later 
hung out a great grey blanket 
over the corner of the balcony, 
while I waxed my ski in the 
sunshine below. Incidentally, 
the blanket almost covered the 
sign of the hotel, of which 
Moses was usually very proud. 

“¢ Just a bit higher,’’ I called 
up. “It almost covers the 
name.”’ 

“ Just a bit lower, then,” 
she chuckled, and dropped it a 
couple of inches. 

Presently she came out with 
her thin old shawl round her 
shoulders, her Sunday best one 
over her arm, and a chopper 
in her hand. 

‘Where are you off to?” I 
asked, completely taken aback. 

‘Down to the cross-roads,” 
she replied serenely ; ‘ won’t 
you be here ? ” 
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“Here or hereabouts,’” I 
answered warily. 

She beamed. ‘ There’s noth- 
ing much to do, really. It’s 
just your thereness that counts. 
There’s the kitchen fire, of 
course, but the wood is close 
py. The babe is asleep and 
won’t need his bottle till three. 
And the rest can wait. I'll be 
in soon after the sleigh. If 
you wouldn’t mind receiving 
the visitors.” 

“But they aren’t coming !”’ 
I exclaimed. 

“Oh yes, they are. Half a 
dozen of them. Moses has 
been and fetched some others,”’ 
she replied complacently, and 
trotted off down the hill. 

I looked after her in dismay. 
Here was I left in charge, 
nothing to do, of course ; only 
the kitchen fire; and a baby ; 
and its bottle; and a sleigh 
full of visitors arriving; and 
the coffee to be hotted up; 
and anything else that came 
along, .I supposed, savagely. 
Bother Moses and his machina- 
tions ! 

I went and looked into the 
kitchen. The infant lay fast 
asleep and tightly swaddled in 
the basket; the kitchen fire 
burnt brightly, and would con- 
centrate into a deep red glow 
long before it went out; the 
coffee stood near-by in a 
covered pan, the milk in an- 
other. So far, so good. I took 
my ski and climbed rapidly to 
the top of the field behind the 
house. Half an hour later, 
while still immersed in powder 
snow and telemark turns, the 
sound of sleigh-bells reached 
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my ears. I swooped down on 
the inn, shook snow and ski 
from my feet, and made for 
the kitchen. The baby was 
howling. Of course it would. 
Better give it its bottle quickly. 
The bottle was in a jug of 
water on the back of the stove. 
Picking it and the baby up, 
I plugged it in. But before I 
knew where I was the visitors 
were atriving. Two sleigh loads 
were disgorging. I went into 
the hall to receive them. There 
were seven in all. That was a 
bit of luck for Moses, seven 
when he had originally ex- 
pected five. 

A slim young thing with fair 
curls showing under a fetching 
ski-cap perched at an impossible 
angle was first into the hall; 
she stopped and gazed at me, 
at my ski-ing kit, complete 
with baby and bottle. ‘“ Now 
do look at that,’’ she exclaimed 
to the others. ‘ Isn’t that just 
too Tyrolese ? ”’ 

Moses, bringing up the rear 
with suitcases and bags, caught 
my eye and looked at me 
tensely. <A definite S.0.S. He 
put the things down and went 
out in a hurry. I showed the 
guests into the panelled room, 
which was pleasantly warm, 
and indicated in rich dialect 
that I would be back the mo- 
ment the sleighs were offloaded. 

Outside I found Moses un- 
hitching the horses. ‘‘ Hi!” 
I called. ‘‘ What do I do 
next ? And where did you get 
them from ? ” 

He answered the last ques- 
tion by a prodigious wink, and 
the first by another question. 
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‘Would you mind awfully 
being one of us, as far as they 
are concerned, for a day or 
two? You see at Audorf they 
advertise someone who can 
speak English. .. .” 

“What has Audorf to do 
with it?” 

He smiled at me engagingly. 
His hair was rumpled up on 
end, his shirt was open showing 
the bronze of his throat, his 
jaunty loden jacket fitted him 
loosely, the pockets of his ski 
trousers bulged with ski-ing 
accessories, and he looked tired. 

“¢ All right,” I said, “ I’ll do 
my best ; but bother Matilda.” 

‘‘ Ah, but you haven’t seen 
her yet,’’ he murmured. 

I deposited the now replete 
baby in the basket in the 
kitchen, and put my head into 
the dining-room. There I found 
the arrivals sitting on the bench 
round the stove with their backs 
to the warmth. It hadn’t taken 
them long to discover that. 
Small hope that they wouldn’t 
know whence I hailed as soon 
as I opened my mouth. 

*‘ Anyone want to see their 
rooms ? ’’ I asked politely. 

“Rather; I don’t know 
quite what we’re waiting for, 
anyway. Let’s all go up to- 
gether. Come on.” This from 
the youngest of the party. 

I had never done the honours 
for an hotel before. Boldly I 
led the way and flung open the 
first door on my right. We 
were confronted by a room 
strewn with some odd-looking 
garments, the centre of the 
stage, or rather the bed, being 
occupied by a large pair of red 
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flannel pantaloons. I cop. 
cluded that Aunt Trudi had 
left in somewhat of a hurry, 
and shut the door hastily, 
“That room is occupied,” | 
explained. 

“Who by?” chuckled ag 
youth whose name later turned 
out to be Timothy. 

I ignored the question, and 
tried the next room. It wag 
unoccupied and prepared. [| 
flung the door wide, with a 
gesture, and stood aside. 

Who was who, I wondered, 
and how would they sort them- 
selves out ? ”’ 

*¢ Would you like this room?” 
I remarked to no one in 
particular. 

But the general idea seemed 
to be for everyone to see all the 
rooms first and then decide. 
So they trooped round, spread 
themselves about the two top 
floors, calling out to each other, 
while I racked my brains to 
remember how these things 
were managed more discreetly 
at other hotels. 

Gradually I tumbled to their 
names and most of their avo- 
cations. The thin elderly man 
who bore the unmistakable 
stamp of life in India was 
General Brownlowe. The plump, 
rather faded woman with pale 
blue eyes was his wife. Timothy, 
a tall freckled youth of about 
nineteen with an engaging grin, 
belonged to their party, prob- 
ably a nephew. The girl with 
the fair curls and the fetching 
ski-cap was Miss Tinkerton. 
She had come out on her own, 
but appeared about to annex 
Timothy. Meanwhile she had 
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frmly attached herself to the 
General’s section, and insisted 
on having her room on the first 
floor, because, a8 she said, 
“Then we shall all be to- 
gether.”” Mrs General sniffed. 

Miss Jones with rimless pince- 
nez, impeccable English tweeds, 
and an ardent ambition to ski, 
appropriated a small corner 
room on the top floor. ‘* There’s 
a view of the sunset there that 
I wouldn’t miss for worlds.”’ 

The two young men, Simpkins 
and Green, fellow-masters at a 
boys’ prep. school, were old 
hands at winter sport. They 
came out to a different place 
every winter, brought a couple 
of pairs of ski apiece, and took 
without comment rooms as 
near a8 possible to the bath- 
room. 

“ Hot water ? ”’ 

“Of course!” I seized a 
couple of jugs, and made for 
the kitchen to break to Aunt 
Trudi the racial prejudice for 
washing in warm water three 
times a day. Moses was coming 
up heavily laden with the last 
of the luggage. I stood aside 
to let him pass. 

“Hullo!” he said cheerily 
to the mixed assembly on the 
landing. ‘* Have you all seen 
the bathroom—and everything 
else? ’? He dumped the last 
suitcases, went to the end of 
the landing, flung open a door, 
stood back, and surveyed 
‘everything else’ with great 
pride. 

“ Albert Alfred!” 
firmly. 

He turned and gazed at me. 
His hair was as usual on end, 
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his hands were as usual in his 
pockets, and his face showed 
the naive pride of a young 
child in an ingenious toy. 

I held out the jugs, and he 
took them from me and went 
downstairs for the hot water. 

‘“* How very Tyrolese !” said 
Miss Tinkerton. 

““ Very !”’ I agreed. 

She jumped. ‘Are you 
Tyrolese ? ” 

“ Not exactly.” 

‘¢ But you belong here ? ” 

‘“* T’ve been here some time,’’ 
I admitted, rapidly collecting 
more jugs for hot water. 

Supper went off very well. 
Aunt Trudi rose to the occasion. 
Chicken with Paprika sauce ; 
apple compote and whipped 
cream to follow. 

‘‘ Three of you will be able 
to get hot baths to-night,” I 
announced later, interrupting 
a discussion of tomorrow’s 
plans. 

‘The ski-ing is pretty good 
round here, isn’t it?’’ asked 
Simpkins. He and Green had 
maps spread all over their 
table immediately supper was 
cleared. ‘* We thought of doing 
the Horn tomorrow.”’ 

‘“‘The Horn is on the other 
side of the Valley,” I told him, 
‘* but try the Sonnen Alm.”’ 

He pored again over his map. 
“Funny,” he said, “I can’t 
make it out at all. I should 
have said the Sonnen Alm 
was on the other side of the 
Valley.” 

‘‘'You speak English very 
well,” said Miss Jones to me; 
‘“‘T am wondering how I am 
going to get on tomorrow. I 
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have never been out on ski 
before.”’ 

Neither had Timothy, it ap- 
peared, but Miss Tinkerton was 
infinitely superior, with a whole 
fortnight’s previous experience. 
The General thought he might 
join them on the practice fields 
for a bit, but did not expect to 
get much farther ; he talked of 
anno domini. His wife said 
that all she wanted was a brisk 
walk up and a toboggan down, 
and nobody need bother about 
her. Simpkins and Green had 
decided to do the Sonnen Alm. 
Miss Jones said that as far as 
the beginners were concerned, 
she hoped I would be some- 
where in the offing. 

A day on the practice fields 
wouldn’t hurt me, and most 
of next morning between try- 
ing to quicken my own Chris- 
tiana turns, I was interpreter 
for Moses, who turned out 
to be a first-rate teacher of 
ski-ing. 

For tea that afternoon we all 
forgathered. It was a delight- 
ful meal. Simpkins and Green 
were back from the Sonnen 
Alm, and snow conditions had 
been excellent. We sat round 
sipping coffee with whipped 
cream on top, and eating 
crescent rolls of soft white 
bread with honey. From the 
windows we could see the sun 
setting the mountains on fire 
as it sank behind them ; blood- 
red were the snow mountains 
then, until the colour swiftly 
faded to rose and grey, and the 
dusk fell. 

In the distance sleigh - bells 
jingled, came _ closer, and 


stopped outside. There was q 
burble of English. ‘ More 
visitors,’’ said Moses, and shot 
out of the door. I looked opt 
into the dusk, lit by the sleigh 
lamps. It was the Gracious 
Lady, and Bartholomew was 
talking slow and serious Eng- 
lish to her from the box-seat, 
Timothy peered out of the 
window too. 

“Funny old trout,’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ I wonder what she 
is doing in here all on her own ? 
Oh, do look, he’s kissed her 
hand!” ‘He’ was presum- 
ably Moses. 

A moment later the Gracious 
Lady sailed in. She has her 
regal moments. This was one 
of them. She looked round at 
the assembled company, bowed 
slightly, and then quite sud- 
denly beamed at everyone. 
‘Isn’t this charming?’ she 
appeared to be thinking. The 
others evidently thought so too. 
All except Miss Tinkerton. The 
General rose to his feet as 
Moses, with a sweep of his 
hand, introduced her as the 
Gracious Lady. Timothy and 
the others followed suit. 
Solemnly she shook hands with 
each of us. I came last. She 
never batted an eyelid. 

She sat down on the bench 
near the stove and turned to 
Moses. ‘‘ Your horses took the 
hill very well, and I was 80 
pleased to see Bartholomew 
again.” 

“T had no idea he spoke 
English,’’ said Moses. 

“He was one of my most 
apt pupils,” smiled the Gracious 
Lady. 
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Miss Tinkerton glanced again 
at her, and the puzzled ex- 
pression on her face quickly 
changed to one of slight but 
definite superiority. An old 
English teacher from some 
neighbouring town. Oh, well, 
she looked harmless enough ; 


- might even be amusing, though 


she was certain to be behind 
the times, cut off from England 
a8 She was. 

Aunt Trudi came in with 
coffee, very special coffee in 
tall thin glasses, with the in- 
evitable whipped cream on top. 
The Gracious Lady glanced at 
the tray, then up into the face 
of the bearer. ‘ Aren’t you one 
of the Haasers ? ’’ she asked. 

Aunt Trudi looked at her, 
and nodded silently. 

“ And years ago your men- 
folk, your father and brothers, 
went shooting with my man in 
the Valley here ? ”’ 

Aunt Trudi, standing with 
arms akimbo, smiled broadly. 
“Well do I remember, yet 
never thought to see you again 
on this side of the Valley.” 
Then with a perfunctory ‘ Sie 
erlauben ?*? (You permit ?) she 
sat down on the bench beside 
the Gracious Lady and entered 
deeply into conversation. 

Moses shifted restlessly from 
foot to foot. He wasn’t quite 
comfortable. It wasn’t done ; 
in inns perhaps, but not in 
hotels. How like Aunt Trudi, 
though, to sit down and chat 
to the guest of honour as if she 
had known her all her life! It 
seemed from the conversation 
that was going on that she had ; 
and here was Moses waiting to 
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do the honours, to show her 
the marvels he had introduced 
into the Valley. That bath- 
room, for instance. Besides, 
the coffee was getting cold. 

He pushed the tray a little 
towards the Gracious Lady. 

She glanced at it, nodded to 
him absently, and continued 
the conversation. Then Aunt 
Trudi, intent on some particular 
bit of family history she was 
relating, put her hand on to 
the Gracious Lady’s arm and 
held on to it. So the red-and- 
white spotted kerchief, and the 
wrinkled russet apple of a face 
on the one side, and the sleek 
fur cap and the shining eyes on 
the other, remained oblivious 
of all else. 

Moses pushed the tray yet a 
little nearer. The Gracious 
Lady looked up. ‘ Would you 
bring me a cup ? ”’ she begged. 

After all, thought Moses, 
perhaps she preferred cups. 
He had put out the tall glasses 
with the edelweiss cut on them 
because they were the most 
beautiful things he had. _Meekly 
he went to fetch the cup. She 
thanked him, and to his horror 
poured half her coffee into it 
and pushed it over to Aunt 
Trudi, who had brought it in. 

““T shall enjoy it more like 
this,” she said with a twinkle. 

The second glass had, of 
course, been intended for Moses, 
for that mine host should drink 
with a guest on arrival is a 
special welcome to the house. 
Quickly now he took up the 
half-emptied glass and drank 
it. “To your very good 
health!” he said. 
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The Gracious Lady chuckled. 
“You were too quick for me. 
Here’s to a good winter season !”’ 

Moses went out to take 
the suitcase upstairs, and later 
the Gracious Lady followed 
with Aunt Trudi, who did the 
honours instead of Moses. Ah, 
well, it didn’t matter; Moses 
remembered that the presence 
of the Gracious Lady would be 
sure to impress his father-in- 
law and was content to leave 
it at that. 

Presently the Gracious Lady 
returned to the dining-room 
alone, Aunt Trudi having dis- 
appeared into the kitchen to 
deal with supper. 

Miss Tinkerton was itching 
with curiosity. ‘‘ Do you mind 
my asking, you’re English, 
aren’t you ? ”’ 

“Why, no. To be sure, I’m 
Trish.”’ 

“Oh, well. . .” giggled Miss 
Tinkerton, and after a little 
pause, “Do you teach lots of 
English here ? ”’ 

The Gracious Lady smiled. 
“That depends. I only take 
rather special pupils.” 

‘“‘ That’s much best,’’ cooed 
Miss Tinkerton; ‘then, of 
course, you make a good thing 
out of it. Being select always 
pays.” 

The Gracious Lady thought 
that over. ‘* Yes,” she said 
brightly, ‘‘ I think it must, yet 
I have never managed to keep 
really select, somehow.”’ 

Timothy looked up from a 
game of chess with the General. 
“You must have been here 
ages to talk the lingo as you 
do—quite six months or so ? ”’ 
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She looked at him for 
moment without seeing him, 
Instead she saw this self-same 
room as she had first seen it, 
at about Timothy’s age, which 
would be a quarter of a century 
before Timothy was born. 
Through a mist she saw four 
men sitting round cleaning 
rifles. One of them her man. 

‘Yes, rather more than six 
months really, if you count it 
all up together,’’ she told him. 

*¢ Tt must be frightfully dull,” 
said Timothy, flicking the ash 
from his cigarette, “no other 
English people to keep one 
alive or anything. .. .” 

“They pass through, you 
know.”’ 

‘¢ And you come up to catch 
a glimpse of us when we do? 
I wonder if we are worth it,” 
grinned Timothy. 

“But this is a great joy to 
me,”’ replied the Gracious Lady 
mildly, trying to catch my eye; 
but I leant back, stared steadily 
at the ceiling, and left her to it. 

“Do you bridge?” asked 
Miss Tinkerton. 

“T am afraid not,’ 
replied. 

A little silence ; then, “* What 
do you do?” 

Another silence, one that 
could be felt. I thought I 
would join in the fray. ‘ That’s 
the question put in a nut- 
shell,” I chuckled. ‘“ What on 
earth do you do? ”’ 

Miss Tinkerton gaped at me. 
Cross - examination was her 
forte, and she did not require 
my aid. 

“Let me see,” said the 
Gracious Lady placidly. “I 
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must think this out; it does 
seem to me that I sometimes 
fnd something to do,’ she 
sighed, “very silly things 
like befriending worthless art- 
Miva. * 

I stared at the ceiling again. 

“ But they, too, were a great 
joy to me, greater than they 
knew.” 

“ Touché,” I laughed. 

“Do you paint?’ asked 
Miss Tinkerton suspiciously. 

“Paint? Me? Whatever 
put that idea into your head ? ”’ 
Idemanded. ‘‘ You would not 
know a cow from a cat if it was 
painted by me.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I just 
wondered.”’ 

Supper camein. Hot tomato 
soup, ham omelette to follow, 
and cream cheese. We sorted 
ourselves out for the meal. 
The Gracious Lady had one of 
the corner tables, and my place 
was put opposite to her. 

Before we had finished our 
soup an elderly man came in, 
dressed in plus-fours, a Tyrolese 
coat, and a green plush hat, 
which he hung on the peg near 
the door. Then he hesitated. 
Every table was partially taken. 

“ Won’t you sit here ? ” said 
the Gracious Lady. 

He bowed.... “I thank 
you; my daughter joins me in 
@ moment; she has some 
urgent business for a minute 
or two. . . .” His eyes 
twinkled. 

I looked at him. ‘‘ Weren’t 
you expected tomorrow?” I 
asked. 

“ That is so, but my daughter 
thought we could save a day 
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by coming in the evening 
before; the young are ever 
impatient. We were lucky to 
get rooms. I must say I 
never expected to see so many 
guests in this remote valley, 
and of such quality... .’’ He 
bowed. The Gracious Lady 
bowed. I bowed. We all felt 
better. 

“To tell you the truth,’ he 
went on, with the twinkle still 
in his eye, “I thought the 
young man was spinning a 
yarn for his own nefarious ends 
when he told me he was ex- 
pecting to be fairly full.” 

“‘ Albert Alfred is a very 
brilliant young man,’ I re- 
marked innocently. 

““My daughter always calls 
him Moses,’’ said the professor. 

‘**T only hope it will be a long 
time before she calls him Albert 
Alfred,” said I. 

At that moment Matilda 
came in. My sympathy im- 
mediately went out to Moses. 
Cheeks that were deeply flushed 
with colour, large dark eyes, 
short curly hair, a tip-tilted 
nose, and slim figure dressed 
at the moment in ski-ing kit. 

‘‘ Good enough for Moses,” 
said Aunt Trudi to me later in 
a stage whisper. 

‘‘ And that’s saying a good 
deal ? ” 

She smiled serenely. 

We did not break up till late, 
yet next morning Moses and 
Matilda, after an early break- 
fast, took the English young- 
sters ski-ing, leaving the pro- 
fessor in slow and painstaking 
conversation with the General, 
who was trying to read the 
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‘Times,’ pending his wife’s 
arrival on the scene for her 
usual brisk morning walk. 

“Come and see the baby,” 
said Aunt Trudi to the Gracious 
Lady. 

“The baby ?” 
“Whose baby ? ” 

“Mine. At least it’s going 
to be,’’ announced Aunt Trudi, 
leading the way into her own 
domain, the kitchen, a large 
low whitewashed room, with 
the kitchen stove standing like 
a table in the middle of it. By 
what arrangement of flues these 
stoves remain apparently 
chimneyless has always been 
to me a miracle. In the 
corner was the wooden cradle, 
in this case borrowed, but 
which is usually on duty year 
in year out in most Tyrolese 
kitchens, holding logs for the 
kitchen fire in the short inter- 
vals between the babies, and 
in the slightly longer intervals 
between the generations. 

At a side-table a young girl 
was ironing by electricity, and 
on the window-seat stood the 
wireless pouring forth music 
from Vienna. Aunt Trudi 
picked up the baby and held 
it out for the Gracious Lady’s 
inspection. 

“ Whose is it ? ”’ she repeated 
after cooing suitably. 

“T don’t know,’’ said Aunt 
Trudi; ‘at present he’s mine, 
and I’m all for keeping him. 
I’ve bought him those nice 
little jackets and a shawl.” 

‘“’What’s the _ trouble?” 
asked the Gracious Lady, for 
trouble was brimming in Trudi’s 
eyes. 


she said. 
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‘¢ Moses,’’ she sighed. 

‘¢ But surely, if you are work- 
ing here and it all fits in, the 
scrap of food that child will 
eat won’t worry him ? ” 

“Oh, no; I could pay for 
that,” said Aunt Trudi stoutly, 
“but I’m to leave, too, this 
summer... .” 

“But how will he replace 
you?” asked the Gracious 
Lady, looking round the spot- 
less kitchen and remembering 
some quite excellent meals. 

‘‘Someone younger, fresher, 
to attract customers; my old 
face cannot do that.’’ 

The Gracious Lady looked 
into Trudi’s eyes. Her own 
were suspiciously wet. ‘* What 
fools men are,”’ she sighed. 

“Not fools. Just children,” 
said Aunt Trudi, with the 
wisdom of the ages in her even 
tones. ‘ And this one will be 
just as great a fool, or child, 
one day.’’ She hugged the 
baby to her. 

The Gracious Lady left the 
kitchen abruptly. 

Outside, in the snow and the 
sunshine, Moses was teaching 
the English youngsters to ski. 
“‘ Christiana left—now Christi- 
ana right,’”’ his voice rang out 
clear in the frosty air as he 
swooped down a field turning 
first this way, then that, show- 
ing how it should be done. 
They tried it, and they fell; 
they shook themselves like 
puppies and climbed to the 
top again, Moses with them. 

The Gracious Lady climbed 
the steep path to beneath the 
fir woods ; there she brushed 
the snow from some logs and 
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sat and watched them on the 
practice fields. All around her 
the snow peaks glistened in the 
sun. The roofs of the houses 
pelow wore a mantle two feet 
thick. The church spire alone 
rose sheer and bright green to 
the skies, the eaves fringed 
with a heavy lace of glittering 
icicles. 

Moses joined her between 
whiles. ‘‘ You have a perfect 
place for winter sport here,” 
she remarked. “J did not 
remember the north side of our 
Valley was so beautiful.’’ Moses 
beamed. Later he returned 
again to her. They spoke of 
many things; chiefly, as it 
happened, of Aunt Trudi. 

That afternoon the old pro- 
fessor set out to pay his 
respects to His Reverence of 
the Valley. Moses and Matilda 
promptly set out for a stroll 
together. Then the blow fell. 

Simpkins came in. ‘ We’ve 
come to the wrong place,’’ he 
announced simply. 

“The wrong place? What 
do you mean?” asked the 
General. ‘‘ We were booked 
for Audorf, and here we are.”’ 

“No, we're not,’ said 
Simpkins, ‘ we’re in Alpdorf, 
on the other and rival side of 
the Valley, as far as I can make 
out.” 

“What an extraordinary 
thing,” they chorused; ‘ how 
on earth has it happened ? ”’ 

“That fellow, Moses they 
call him, when he came down 
to the junction to meet us i 

I chipped in. “But the 
junction is twenty-five kilo- 
metres from here.’ 
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‘* Hxactly,’’ said Green, “ and 
a$ soon as we got out of the 
train he came up and asked 
where we were for, and we said 
Audorf in the Valley, and he 
Suggested he could save us an 
hour’s wait for the slow train 
if we cared to sleigh all the 
WF. a” 

“It was a lovely drive,”’ 
said Mrs General. 

* But not to Audorf,’”’ said 
Simpkins,”’ 

‘“* Audorf,”’ I repeated, and 
saw light. That was why 
Moses had started at daybreak 
to fetch the visitors, a fifty 
kilometre drive to secure guests 
for this important week. The 
scene flashed before me: two 
sleighs pulling up the hill 
through tunnels of snow-laden 
trees ; Aunt Trudi, the faithful, 
following out Moses’s phone 
orders blindly and chopping 
unnecessary wood down at the 
bridge where the roads 
branched, so that her shawl 
might hang negligently over 
the signpost ; a blanket airing 
on the balcony by chance 
hiding the sign of the hotel ; 
and a group of guests booked 
for Audorf on the north pur- 
loined for Alpdorf on the south 
side of our Valley. Oh, Moses 
—no— Albert Alfred, what 
would the north say ? 

And at that moment the 
north appeared in its most 
formidable form. Mathew, 
Deputy and leader of the north, 
came to call on the Gracious 
Lady. 

They came in together, and 
the Gracious Lady ordered 
coffee and schnapps. ‘Is any- 
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thing the matter ? ’’ she asked, 
looking round. 

Simpkins told his tale of woe. 
They all talked nineteen to the 
dozen. The Gracious Lady 
translated bits to Mathew. 

“Tt is a most regrettable 
mistake,’’ I put in. 

‘¢ What on earth does Albert 
Alfred Zitter think he’s doing ? ”’ 
said Mathew. ‘ I'll tackle him 
about this at once.” 

Matilda, Moses, and his pro- 
spective father-in-law were all 
out ; it seemed to me the best 
moment, on Moses’s behalf, to 
make a clean breast of it. 

““T think I can explain,” I 
said. 

Mathew grinned. “It will 
take some explaining.”’ 

The Gracious Lady looked 
puzzled. “ Are youinit, too? ”’ 
she asked. 

I plunged, first in English, 
then in dialect. ‘‘To begin 
with, you see, he had an allot- 
ment of five visitors from the 
Tourist Club for this week 
and the next. Then there 
was @ postponement—he was 
frightfully keen to fill this 
we «ss 

“6 Naturally,’’ said Mathew. 

‘No, not naturally; most 
particularly and specially for 
three days this week, because 
the father-in-law of his choice, 
if you know what I mean, was 
coming up here, and Moses 
wanted to show that this was 
an hotel, not an inn, and that it 
is full of the sort of people that 
make it an hotel. Those are 
some of his exhibits ’’—I waved 
my hand at the General and the 
others —‘‘I’m another; and 
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the piéce de résistance is drink. 
ing coffee with Mathew.” 

The piéce de résistance choked, 

‘¢ By tomorrow,”’’ I proceeded 
gaily, ‘‘ Moses will do anything 
that is required of him; drive 
these guests over to the north; 
apologise for the regrettable 
mistake; or perhaps he in- 
tends transferring his own post- 
poned booking from the Tourist 
Club there. Whatever he loses 
now,”’ I added, ‘“‘ he will have 
won Matilda, for his future 
father-in-law leaves tomorrow 
and has seen that it is going 
well.”’ 

“TIT don’t think I want to 
move particularly,’ said Mrs 
General with a chuckle. “I’m 
very comfortable here.” 

*¢ Nor I,’”’ said Miss Tinkerton 
immediately. 

‘“ Let’s stay and help him 
through with father-in-law,” 
said Green. 

“A fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous’ kind,’’ remarked 
Simpkins sotto voce. 

‘Shut up ! ” said Green. 

“‘T shall have to deal with 
him, of course,’’ said Mathew 
sternly. Then he looked dream- 
ily in front of him and smiled. 
‘¢T think there was a time when 
I’d have done the same.”’ 

‘‘T once knew a man who 
might have done it too, under 
the same provocation,” smiled 
the Gracious Lady. 

“The provocation would 
then have been even greater,” 
replied Mathew, tipping his 
schnapps into his coffee and 
drinking them both together. 


The next day the Gracious 
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Lady had to leave. Although 
she did not bridge, and no 
longer ski-ed, it seemed she 
had remembered something that 
she must do. 

The others forgathered to see 
her go. 

‘Perhaps you would lunch 
with me as you go through 
in a fortnight’s time?” she 
suggested. 

 T should like to very much,”’ 
said the General with alacrity. 

“ That would be marvellous,”’ 
said Timothy. 

“ Rather, if we have time,” 
added Miss Tinkerton. 

‘We shall be too many of 
us and crowd you out,’’ put in 
the General’s wife. 

“Not at all. I shall be de- 
lighted to see aS many of you 
as care to come. Bartholomew 
knows the way.” 

Bartholomew grinned broadly. 
The Gracious Lady turned to 
me with a twinkle in her eyes. 
“ And you ? ”’ 

“T’m almost certain I shall 
have time.” 

She climbed into the sleigh. 
Moses tucked the rug around 
her, Bartholomew turned round 
on the box and exchanged the 
time of day in thick dialect, 
then broke into slow English. 
The sleigh drove off. 

“I’m sorry she’s gone,”’ said 
the General. ‘* Her stories last 
evening were most amusing.”’ 

“She kept us up too late,” 
said Miss Tinkerton, yawning. 

“Too thrilled to go to bed ? ” 
I chuckled. 

“Who is she, anyway, this 
old English teacher?’ she 
asked. 
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“*T’ll ask Moses,’? I replied. 
Gravely I translated her ques- 
tion. 

‘“‘ The old English teacher ? ” 
he repeated, mystified, then 
grinned broadly. ‘Tell her 
she is the Gracious Lady. Tell 
her she lives in the old castle 
that stands sentry for us where 
our Valley joins the main 
valley. That it has stood there 
for two thousand years, and 
she herself has been there for 
half a century, and that she is 
most things from honorary 
captain of the fire brigade to 
chairman of the winter help, 
and that she has come to mean 
to us what we mean by 
English.” 

Word for word, I translated it. 

**¢ Do you bridge, or what do 
you do?’ ” chuckled Timothy. 

Miss Tinkerton flushed. 
‘But she told us she taught 
special pupils.” 

Aunt Trudi, partly under- 
standing, chipped in. “It’s 
quite true. Bartholomew was 
telling us that every winter 
she has a class for a dozen or 
so of the unemployed, so that 
they should qualify during the 
winters for the summer season.”’ 

Again I translated. 

““ Wasn’t it select pupils? ”’ 
Timothy was irrepressible. 

Miss Tinkerton gathered up 
her ski and gloves from the 
hall and intimated to Moses 
that she was ready for another 
ski-ing lesson. Timothy went 
along to fetch his gear, and 
Moses slung his own ski on his 
shoulder. Before he went out 
he turned to Aunt Trudi and 
in thickest dialect demanded : 

2a2 
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“Dost thou know what she 
said about thee ? ”’ 

Aunt Trudi regarded him 
calmly. ‘ Nothing that thou 
didst not know already.” 

¢ Quite a lot,’’ he said grimly. 
“She said I must not let thee 
go; that thou madest this 
place ; that it wasn’t me at 
all; ...and... that every 
person must have a hobby, and 
that if yours happened to be 
a baby that hadn’t got a home, 
there might be room for it in a 
beautiful hotel like this, and 
that he would be useful later 
on, and... that an older 
woman would get on better 
with a wife than a younger 
one, and as a wife is fairly 
imminent .. .”? He grinned. 

Aunt Trudi turned without 
@ word, and made for the 
kitchen. A few minutes later, 
hugging the baby to her, she 
climbed the stairs to her bed- 
room. Moses, with his ski on 
his shoulder, watched her go. 
His mouth was grim, but his 
eyes were gentle. 

He turned to me. ‘“ T’ll sell 
you that chest,’’ he said. 


““ Two hundred and eighty ? ”’ 
I suggested. 
He nodded. ‘ Anything. I 


must have the cash.’’ 
‘“‘ Matilda ? ’’ I asked. 
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“Aunt Trudi,” he replied, 
and went out. 

What had Aunt Trudi to 
do with the Gothic chest? | 
wondered. Then I remembered 
the mayor’s guarantee. 


Some two months later | 
was staying at the castle and 
came in one evening after 
sunset. I ski-ed down the 
drive to the wrought-iron gates 
of the courtyard and stooped 
to unbuckle my ski. Out of 
the dusk and the snow came 
two figures, hand in hand, 
Moses and Matilda. 

“ Hullo,” I said. 
happening now ? ” 

“6 Well, you see, father didn’t 
really object after all .. .” 
began Matilda. 

‘Not when he saw the hotel 
so full,’’ said Moses. 

‘So this morning . . .” went 
on Matilda, then stopped. They 
both looked extraordinarily 
sheepish. 

Moses took up the tale again. 
“We thought you’d like to 
know. We were married this 
morning, and are just off on 
our honeymoon. The sleigh is 
down below.”’ 

I shook hands with them 
warmly. They disappeared into 
the snowy dusk together. 
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A DAY ON FOOT. 


GEORGE MARKHAM is an old 
friend of mine, and on my too 
rare visits to England I am 
always sure of a welcome at 
his hands ; should I chance to 
descend on him during the 
hunting season, he throws in a 
horse as well. The other day 
I received a Summons, as he 
was laid up with a sprained 
ankle. I found him propped 
up in bed, surrounded by 
newspaper. 

“Read that!” he grunted, 
and thrust ‘ The Times’ at me. 

I read that. It was a para- 
graph dealing with the possible 
electrification of the main 
British railway lines. 

“ Very nice,’’ I said, thinking 
of the cleanliness and speed of 
some Continental routes. ‘TI 
don’t see what reason you have 
to get so worked up about it.” 

“You wouldn’t,’”? he said 
rudely. ‘“ Listen to me and 
I'll give you several reasons ! ” 

Here they are. 


Once upon a time there was 
a Hunt, which pursued its 
calling in a district not far 
south of London; for that 
matter, Mr Baily’s publication 
vouches for the fact that it is 
still there, and flourishing. The 
country was not very large in 
extent—two days a week, with 
an occasional bye, were suffi- 
cient to keep the foxes down— 
but, owing to its rather close 
character, a sensible and re- 
liable horse was a sine qua non 





if a follower intended to come 
through the day intact. There 
was once a dashing young 
visitor whose three hundred 
pounds’ worth of hysterical 
greenness earned him fame in 
half an hour, and a fortnight 
in bed with a dented skull; 
that, however, is another story. 
It was mostly small grass 
fields, separated from each other 
by overgrown fences—* Ruddy 
great walls,’ was the verdict 
of the Master when he went 
down for the first time to have 
a look at his new domain—or 
else by a villainous breed of 
chestnut paling, known locally 
as ‘spile.’ I gathered that this 
unattractive name was not the 
only disadvantage, but Mark- 
ham’s description of it was 
unprintable. Add to all this 
frequent small, thick coverts, 
and, to the orthodox fox- 
hunter, the result was ‘ messy.’ 

The Hunt members, however, 
realising that it was all they 
had, decided to make the best 
of it. Led by a small band of 
enthusiasts, whose skins must 
have been of the armour-plate 
variety—this, incidentally, ap- 
pears to be an attribute of all 
real enthusiasts, be their cause 
hunting, anti - vivisection, or 
false teeth for the Australian 
bushmen—they badgered the 
few rich men of the neighbour- 
hood with brazen good-humour 
and systematic thoroughness, 
until the latter discovered that 
a cheque was the simplest 
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method of buying comparative 
peace, even if it did only last 
for three months. Having thus 
laid the foundations, they en- 
listed the services of a small 
staff, and set about the task 
of removing as much as possible 
of the barbed wire with which 
the countryside was cursed. In 
its place they erected posts and 
rails of adequate proportions. 
These were also inserted in such 
of the natural fences as were 
too formidable: the others 
they had trimmed into decency. 
Not that any of Markham’s 
friends were afraid of a nasty 
place, but experience had 
proved the impossibility of 
hunting hounds properly in a 
country where half the fences 
were manifestly unjumpable. 
Having thus tidied up their 
unkempt corner of England so 
that a man might ride from 
one end of it to the other 
without either breaking his 
neck or ‘ gap-crawling,’ they 
settled down to kill foxes, and 
to enjoy themselves hugely in 
the process. The new Master, 
popular, as all good Masters 
are, with Field, and, what is 
more important, with farmers, 
proved himself to be no mean 
huntsman, and all went well— 
for two happy seasons. 
Markham made their ac- 
quaintance for the first time 
early in the third season under 
the new régime, at the bidding 
of one of those pachydermatous 
enthusiasts who had done so 
much to set the place in order. 
His visit coincided with the 
first threat to their happiness. 
From the nature of the house- 
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hold it was characteristic that 
hunting and its side-lines should 
form the staple topic of con. 
versation from September to 
March ; within two hours of hig 
arrival he had heard the prob- 
lem in all its aspects. 
Discontent had arisen among 
the farmers living on the out- 
skirts of one of those mush- 
room towns which the post-war 
building craze has seen fit to 
inflict upon the face of North- 
ern Kent, and the epidemic 
was spreading. To be more 
exact, Mr Judson, of Duntish 
Green, had rather querulously 
asked the Master why hounds 
had not been over his land for 
two years, pointing out, prob- 
ably quite truthfully, that his 
poultry losses had, in conse- 
quence, been considerable. He 
was told tactfully that the 
flourishing crop of wire made 
hunting over his or his neigh- 
bours’ land impossible, at any 
rate as far as the health of the 
horses and the peace of mind of 
their riders were concerned. 
A slightly larger share of the 
Poultry Fund, already sadly 
strained in this district, was 
suggested, and repulsed. Mr 
Judson, it appeared, was not 
to be bought, and he departed 
muttering. The gist of his 
remarks concerned traps and 
poison. Unfortunately, he was 
an influential man, and the 
next move came in the form 
of an ultimatum. The word 
filtered through to the Kennels 
that if hounds did not visit 
him within a fortnight, his 
own land, and that of four of 
his friends, would be closed to 
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them, and traps would be put 
down. In other words, there 
were all the makings of a 
pretty little row, and action 
must be taken without delay. 
The difficulty was to decide 
what action to take. Markham, 
knowing something of the un- 
reasonableness of farmers at 
times, Ssympathised, but was 
unable to offer any suggestion. 
The next day he and his host 
took a look at the region. Its 
hideousness had not been ex- 
aggerated. It was, perhaps, 
something Over a square mile 
in extent, and from the top 
of a low hill they could con- 
template the worst of it. Low- 
lying, it was also wet, cut 
up by ditches of inadequate 
capacity, so that four bloated 
Middle Whites, wallowing in 
a wired-off enclosure just below 
them, and half a dozen miser- 
able cows had had little diffi- 
culty in obliterating most of 
the grass which once grew 
there. Small withy-beds were 
dotted about at intervals, and 
on that dull November after- 
noon the place looked about as 
inviting as a back street slum. 
Not a growing hedge was visible, 
but of wire, rusting in coils on 
mildewed posts, there was quite 
enough. They descended from 
their eminence, and by the 
time they got back to tea, 
Markham had walked a long 
way and had seen many inter- 
esting things: item, a derelict 
brick-works : item, a sand-pit, 
occupied for the moment by a 
rubbish dump of large pro- 
portions and evil odour: item, 
@ gas-works, in full working 
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order, also of evil odour: item, 
a considerable number of deep 
and muddy ditches. To crown 
it all, three separate and 
distinct sets of railway lines, 
displaying signs of extreme 
activity, and—could it be true ? 
Horrors! Yes, it was—one and 
all electrified. 

He returned home wet and 
depressed, inwardly praising 
God that his own country, of 
which, be it whispered, he has 
always been a trifle proud, was 
not like this. Naturally, foxes 
had not taken long to discover 
that here was a land in which 
the sound of the trumpet was 
never heard; being possibly 
insensitive to its minor dis- 
advantages, however important 
they might be to the mere 
human, they had made it a 
base of operations from which 
to conduct raids on the neigh- 
bouring poultry runs in com- 
parative safety. Taking a 
broad view of the matter, 
Markham came to the con- 
clusion that the fault lay with 
the country itself, rather than 
with farmers, who probably 
needed every penny, with none 
to spare for costly fencing, or 
with the Master, since no sane 
man would take hounds and 
horses into such a crop of wire. 
Judson, on the other hand, 
need not have been 80 pig- 
headed about it. The railway 
lines, with which, as it turned 
out, he was destined to gain 
closer acquaintance, were an- 
other point on the Master’s 
side. However, no amount of 
fixing responsibility was going 
to help matters. 
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About seven o’clock that 
evening the telephone rang, 
and Bill Andrews, his host and 
another friend of mine, returned 
looking rather pleased with 
himself. 

“George, my boy,” he an- 
nounced, ‘ we rather think we 
have the matter in hand. And, 
what is more, you are going to 
be educated. You’re going to 
see such a day’s hunting as 
you’ve never seen before! ”’ 

“Why ? ’’ said Markham, out 
of the depths of a drink. ‘ Has 
Judson climbed down, or are 
you going to shoot the brutes 
on the quiet? If that’s the 
game, I promise not to give you 
away.” 

“You are a crude animal, 
George,” was the answer, “ and 
wrong. John is going to hunt 
on foot next Thursday from 
Judson’s farm, and I have a 
suspicion that it’s going to be 
the hell of a party!” 

Markham discovered that the 
idea had been conceived on the 
spur of the moment. In fact, 
the Master admitted quite 
openly that it was bred by 
Old Brandy out of Excellent 
Dinner. He had, it appeared, 
dined with an old friend, an 
M.F.H. of long standing, who 
made the suggestion in a spirit 
of mild frivolity, never imagin- 
ing that such an unorthodox 
proceeding—for this part of 
the world, at least—would be 
taken seriously. Oddly enough, 
the next morning, it had seemed 
the only sensible thing to do, 
and steps had forthwith been 
taken to put it into execution. 
Thinking it over afterwards, 


Markham realised that similar 
breeding had more than once 
given startling, if not always 
such successful, results, as he 
himself had good reason to 
know—but that, again, is an- 
other story. His last thoughts 
as he lay in bed that night 
revolved round the alarming 
possibilities of a pack of hounds 
and those accursed electric rail- 
way lines; it also occurred to 
him that if they once settled 
down to a hot scent, no one 
would ever see them again. 
However, with the consoling 
reflection that what was good 
enough for the Master was good 
enough for him, he fell asleep. 


Thursday morning broke fair 
but dull, with a cold wind and 
a promise of rain to come. Had 
it rained the proverbial ink, it 
would have made little differ- 
ence to the spirits of the party 
as they piled into the car at 
ten in the morning. They were 
going to solve their problem, 
and stood a good chance of 
having a great deal of fun in the 
process. 

“George, old boy,” said 
Andrews, settling down in the 
driving seat when they got 
outside the gates, “ will you 
be good enough to do one thing 
for us? Will you please look 
over a fence before you nego- 
tiate it? Remember we shan’t 
be able to keep away from you 
so easily this time.’’ 

A shout of laughter greeted 
this odd request. Markham 
had rather distinguished him- 
self on the previous day. Try- 
ing to show a strange Hunt how 
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to ride, he had sailed gaily at 
a black and hairy fence. He 
had cleared it in fine style; 
then he had seen why other 
people had given that end of 
it such an obviously wide 
perth. True, it was higher 
and blacker and hairier there 
than farther down, but that 
was immaterial, for on the far 
side of it lay a large and filthy 
midden. Into this George 
Markham had surely and in- 
evitably gone. The Field had 
admired his nerve, and they 
had spent the rest of the day 
telling him so—from a safe 
distance to windward. 

Mr Judson’s yard proved to 
be already occupied. The 
Hunt, as all self - respecting 
Hunts should be, was usually 
particular about its clothes, 
but today was very evidently 
a@ most unusual ‘bye,’ for the 
disreputable garments which 
covered the odd score forms of 
the Field would have been 
sent straight home otherwise. 
Surrounded by eight couple of 
his oldest and least useful 
hounds, and clad in the uni- 
form of a pack of beagles he 
had once commanded, sur- 
mounted by a grey bowler, the 
Master was talking to Mr Jud- 
son himself, apparently in the 
best of humours. He had been 
rather taken aback when this 
motley collection had descended 
on him—the notification had 
said nothing about hunting on 
foot—but had evidently de- 
cided that half a Hunt was 
better than none, and a ven- 
detta to boot; he was now 
affability itself. The two Whips 
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stood self-consciously in the 
background, plainly uneasy at 
the unorthodox proceedings. 

Five minutes later they 
moved off to draw the first 
covert. It was blank. Mark- 
ham, stationed at one corner 
of it, which he reached via 
two stiff blackthorn fences, 
wished he had put on leggings 
instead of stockings—it was 
over a week before the last 
thorn was out. He had in- 
structions to turn the fox, but 
only succeeded in cracking the 
lash off his whip. The Secre- 
tary, rejoined on the road, 
unfortunately could not see 
his way to replacing it out of 
Hunt funds ; glancing at Mark- 
ham’s already well-mudded 
shoes, he edged pointedly away 
with an audible and inquiring 
sniff. Markham assured him 
that it was only mud this time, 
but by the time the Secre- 
tary, who was a humorist but 
inclined to overwork a joke, 
had finished, they had arrived 
at the next covert. 

On the whole, the morning 
was uneventful. They passed 
it in fairly respectable country 
on the edge of the wilderness 
which had so depressed them 
a few days before. The second 
draw provided a fox, who went 
away down the hill in grand 
style with hounds hard after 
him, only to find his way 
barred by the wire-netting of a 
large chicken-farm. The lazier 
portion of the Field were at 
the moment draped along it. 
In the excitement, a retired 
General—a power in the land, 
Markham later discovered— 
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who was in the act of climbing 
over it, fell over backwards. 
He sustained no damage, but 
his left foot got caught in the 
netting, so that he was left 
hanging upside down, resting 
on the nape of his neck. His 
free leg waved forlornly in the 
air, what time muffled threats 
floated from beneath him re- 
garding the ultimate fate of the 
company at large if one of them 
did not come to his immediate 
rescue. Hounds, however, were 
breaking up their fox fifty 
yards away, and he was left 
to his own devices until some- 
one looked round and said, 
“Good God! Look at the 
General!’’ The General, faint 
but persevering, said, “‘ Hey ! 
Damn you! Don’t stand there 
like a flock of blasted sheep ! 
Get me out of this!” Urged 
on by further imprecations, a 
rescue party eventually de- 
tached him. 

Markham, however, did not 
see this. He and two others had 
been despatched up the hill to 
the top end of the wood. 
Below them was a deep cutting, 
through which trains sped at 
frequent intervals, covering 
them all with foul smoke and 
cinders on the way. ‘There 
they waited, listened, and heard 
nothing; they cursed the 
trains, and listened again. 
Then one of them, going down 
to a corner “ to see if anything 
was happening,’”’ shouted that 
if they did not get a move on 
they would miss the whole 
day, a8 pack and Field were 
already half-way to the next 
covert. 
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One-thirty found them all 
once more on the road, stil] 
with only one kill to their 
credit, and a contingent of 
grubby urchins in attendance, 
One or two of the Field sneaked 
off to cars and a hot lunch at 
home; they were sorry for it 
afterwards. 

Fortified by sandwiches, 
munched as they walked, and, 
the wind being chilly, an oc- 
casional flask, they entered the 
derelict area, and the fun began. 
Passing the brick-works and 
skirting some County Council 
atrocities, in whose back- 
gardens intimate garments 
flapped in the wind, they made 
their way across half a mile of 
sodden fields and muddy 
ditches which had not yet 
recovered from the rain of the 
previous week. At first pro- 
gress was made by way of 
rubble tracks, over rickety 
bridges and through broken- 
down gates; as they pene- 
trated deeper, even these 
ceased, and the advance became 
a series of leaps from bank to 
bank, punctuated by periods of 
splashing. 

The Secretary had openly 
expressed his dislike of “ this 
pioneering business ’’ when they 
arrived at the sand-pit, that 
same pit whose cargo of decay- 
ing offal cried aloud to heaven. 
The Field with one accord 
applied finger and thumb to 
nose, and hurried past with 
averted gaze. Now this pit 
had been carved out of the 
middle of a piece of rising 
ground, one side of which fell 
almost sheer to the line of 
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sodden fields Markham had 


previously inspected. As he 
stood on top of this bank he 
could follow them away to the 
right as far as the Otley gas- 
works. South-east of him, a 
mile and a half away, lay the 
flourishing town of Shepton 
and many railway lines; in 
between sloped a large field 
of roots. On his left, the same 
water-logged fields stretched 
three-quarters of a mile right 
up to a high embankment which 
carried the main line to Folke- 
stone, electrified and of ill 
repute. Immediately below 
him, about two hundred yards 
from the foot of the bank, lay 
an untidy withy-bed of ir- 
regular shape, surrounded by 
a wide and uninviting ditch. 
Into it the Master was putting 
hounds. Markham sat down 
on the edge of the bank and lit 
a pipe; the rubbish dump was 
barely fifty yards away. 

Time passed, and upon the 
Field descended a great still- 
ness, broken by occasional 
whimpers from the withy-bed 
as a patchy scent was winded, 
only to be lost again ten seconds 
later. They waited, more and 
more pipes and cigarettes ap- 
peared, but nothing happened. 
One or two people, unable to 
stand it any longer, scrambled 
down the bank; the Second 
Whip, though what he was 
doing up there Markham never 
discovered, looked at him and 
said, “‘ Gawd, sir, ain’t it aw- 
ful?’ And then it happened. 
A small red creature poked 
its nose out of covert, leapt 
the ditch, and made a bee-line 
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for the bank. He was at least 
half-way across the intervening 
Space before anyone collected 
his wits; then, as one man, 
the top of the bank gave tongue. 
Yells, holloas, cracking whips, 
and even cat-calls rent the air, 
and for a space pandemonium 
reigned. Such was the noise 
that two members of the British 
Working Class, who had been 
labouring, unknown to the Field 
and in equal ignorance of their 
presence, somewhere in the 
bowels of the sand-pit, emerged 
from their burrow to see what 
it was all about. And then the 
noise ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun, for the incredible 
was happening. Instead of 
turning, as any right-minded 
fox should under the circum- 
stances, he came straight on. 
It was all wrong, and the top 
of the bank stood dumbly 
looking at the small red streak 
who was cheerfully outraging 
all the canons of respectable 
fox-hunting. Perhaps he knew 
that for this one day the Hunt 
was not quite as respectable 
as usual; more probably, he 
had never been hunted before 
and did not know the rules. 
Whatever the reason, he did 
not even pause, and the funny 
turn up above broke into song 
once more. ‘Three seconds, 
and he was up the bank and 
in the middle of it. It threw 
pipes, hats, and whips at him ; 
the General, forgetting himself 
in the heat of the moment, 
cursed loudly and tried to 
kick him; he missed, but the 
Second Whip got in a shrewd 
blow as that outrageous fox 
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disappeared over the rubbish 
heap. And then hounds came 
up after him—too late. Having 
missed him as he broke covert, 
the noise on the bank had 
brought them all tumbling out, 
a hundred yards behind; not 
much, but enough to let him 
get away; for hounds, too, 
reached the rubbish heap, and 
the Field with one accord fled. 
Markham, whose nose is slightly 
less sensitive than most, helped 
the Whips collect them; fol- 
lowers approached cautiously 
and retrieved their property. 
The General said, ‘‘ Well !— 
pouf!—Damme! Never seen 
anything like it! For God’s 
sake, get away from this in- 
fernal stink !’’ Then Ravager, 
never a dainty hound, laid at 
his feet that which should have 
been left alone. 

Unanimously, they moved on. 

Birchin Wood turned out to 
be a long narrow covert lying 
close—too close for comfort— 
to Otley gas-works. Markham 
had a pretty intimate know- 
ledge of it by the time they 
got their fox out of it; he 
must have been a cousin of 
the last one, for no mortal 
power could turn him, until he 
had decided that it was time 
to go. Hounds went in at one 
end, and Markham found him- 
self in a ride with the First 
Whip, a little man of incred- 
ible activity and _ cheerful 
disposition. 

‘‘ Mind the ditches, sir,’’ he 
said as they pushed their way 
in, “ there are a tidy few here- 
abouts.”” There were; Mark- 
ham found rather more than a 
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few of them. Overgrown with 
rank grass, it was practically 
impossible to see them, par- 
ticularly as he was trying to 
advance through thick-set and 
springy ground-ash. Discovery 
usually came too late to be of 
any use; that is to say, only 
when he was already standing 
—more often sprawling—in two 
feet of dirty water. Added to 
all this, there was a fox chasing 
round the wood somewhere— 
though never a glimpse of him 
did either of them catch—and 
hounds were after him. Half 
an hour of this was just begin- 
ning to pall, when a faint holloa 
floated down to them. 

“‘He’s away, sir. Come on, 
or we’ll never see ’em again !” 
The First Whip had obviously 
lost his earlier diffidence, and 
was entering into the spirit of 
this irregular hunt with all 
the enthusiasm of the others. 
They scrambled out, wet and 
dirty, just in time to see the 
pack streaming away from the 
bottom end of the wood, point- 
ing back the way they had 
come, towards the Folkestone 
line, some two miles away. 
As Markham breasted the slope 
into the field of roots, his host 
joined him, and with all sail 
set they joined in the pursuit. 
Ahead of them, they could 
see Only two people, a girl in 
a red beret, who did not appear 
to be in the least troubled by 
the going, which very soon 
began to tell on them, and, 
away to the right, a man who 
ran with all the ease of the 
expert. 

On they went up the hill 
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through those awful roots. Bad 
enough to walk through; to 
run through them was more 
than Markham’s legs or wind 
were designed for. Very soon 
the former were aching, and his 
heart felt about to burst. He 
experienced all the pangs of 
the nausea which overtakes 
those who do not make a habit 
of travelling at high speed on 
foot; however, he comforted 
himself with the memory that 
it was usually the prelude to a 
mysterious second wind, and 
kept at it. In due course, they 
left the roots behind, skirted 
the rubbish heap, and stood 
once more on the top of the 
bank, contemplating the withy- 
bed which had produced the 
outrageous fox an hour ago. 
The girl in the red beret was 
also there, quite unrufiled, 
listening while hounds chivied 
the fox about in covert. He 
stayed there just long enough 
for them to get their breath ; 
then he left at speed, still 
pointing for the railway line. 
As they left the bank for the 
last time, Markham caught a 
glimpse of the van of the Field, 
the Master among them, toiling 
along in the muddy fields below. 

Markham, so he tells me, 
never quite knew how he 
covered that last mile to the 
embankment. It was all across 
flat, sodden meadows, the pack 
Streaming out in front and 
gaining steadily, attended as 
ever by the man who had first 
attracted his attention, and 
the girl in the beret. The 
former seemed to be able to 
run almost as fast and as long 
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aS hounds themselves. He 
turned out to be the professional 
huntsman of a neighbouring 
pack of beagles, of which the 
girl was Master. Bill Andrews 
had somehow got left behind, 
so that Markham was all alone, 
about three hundred yards from 
the line, when he saw hounds 
tackle the embankment and 
disappear over the top. He 
plodded on, wondering what 
was happening on top. In a— 
to him—surprisingly short time 
he reached the foot of the bank. 
Viewed from this angle, it 
looked horribly high and steep, 
and for the moment he had 
had all the hard exercise he 
could do with. However, there 
was nobody else in sight. 

In this case, appearances 
had told the truth. That con- 
founded embankment was both 
high and steep, and by the 
time he reached the top of it 
he was more out of breath than 
ever. He poked his head 
cautiously—for he had a whole- 
some respect for trains at close 
quarters and a deadly fear of 
electric rails—over the top. 
No trains in sight—good! He 
heaved his body after his head, 
and sat down on a heap of 
stones to recover. Some 
seconds later it gradually 
dawned on him that he was 
being addressed with some 
urgency by two employees of 
the Railway Company, who 
had materialised from nowhere, 
on the matter of not touching 
“that (crimson) rail!”’ Now, 
he had no intention whatever 
of going nearer the thing than 
he could possibly help, and 
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the anxiety so plainly expressed 
by the platelayers served to 
deepen his mistrust of it; so 
he reassured them on the point, 
and leaving them to their own 
devices, set off along the line to 
view the damage. 

There were exactly — he 
counted them—two and a half 
couple of hounds on the track, 
all apparently in excellent 
health—and nothing else; the 
beagle huntsman had disap- 
peared, presumably over the 
other side, and Markham won- 
dered how the devil he was 
going to get them off the line, 
for—he was quite honest about 
this—he was scared stiff of 
stepping over the live rail. 
He looked at it again, and the 
more he looked at it the less 
he liked it; the ballast was 
sloped steeply up towards it, 
wet and slippery, and he had a 
vision of his shin, in the act of 
stepping over, coming neatly 
into contact with it. He had 
always hated the sensation of 
an electric shock, and this one 
promised to be more unpleasant 
than usual. At that moment a 
yelp told him that at least one 
hound had sampled it; he was 
hopping away, thank the Lord! 
on the safe side of the line, half 
paralysed behind and very sorry 
for himself. The rail now had 
less attraction than ever. 

In the meantime, Andrews 
had covered the hundred yards 
between them, and he also 
appeared on top of the embank- 
ment, some distance up the 
line, looking, to Markham’s 
eye, disgustingly confident. A 
new and awful thought struck 


him: if Bill stepped over the 
live rail he would have to do 
so too, and, what was more, 
step back again. In his de- 
moralised state he offered up 
a Silent prayer that this should 
be spared to him. By the 
time Andrews reached him, all 
the hounds, bar one imbecile— 
it turned out to be Ravager 
again—had wandered off the 
track to one side or the other, 
most of them getting shocks 
on the way; the remaining 
one was investigating the 
ballast, plumb in the middle 
of the up line. They both 
called and cursed the brute 
alternately ; luckily for Mark- 
ham’s reputation, Bill displayed 
no tendency to get to closer 
quarters. 

“Well,” he said as _ the 
animal continued to poke about 
among the rails, “if that 
blasted animal sniffs the live 
rail, he won’t forget about it 
in a hurry. Serve him right. 
Still, I suppose we must go 
and fetch him. Damn the 
brute!” But they were saved 
the trouble ; just as Bill moved 
forward, a train appeared round 
the bend two hundred yards 
away; at the same moment a 
voice behind them spoke Mark- 
ham’s very thoughts. “ ’Ere,”’ 
it said, “’old on. Don’t you 
go an’ be flaming young fools. 
Me an’ my mate, we seen ’em 
killed that way before!” The 
platelayers had arrived. ‘ ’Ere, 
Jim,’”’ he added, “ give us a 
’and.”? Jim gave a hand, and 
they threw the Southern Rail- 
way’s ballast at Ravager. The 
first lump landed under his tail ; 
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he looked round to see what 
was happening, and then re- 
sumed his investigation. The 
second and third caught him 
fair and square on flank and 
quarters, and he looked up 
with an injured air; this sort 
of thing was not playing the 
game. The fourth lump de- 
cided it. With a look of 
disgust, he hopped neatly over 
the rails, and vanished over 
the edge of the bank as the 
train roared past. 

The silence remained un- 
proken for a time after it had 
gone; then Bill turned to the 
gangers. ‘ Thanks,” he said; 
“that was close enough for 
me!” 

“Ah!” replied the second 
man. He appeared to be a 
silent individual. 

“Did you by any chance 
see anything of the fox?” 

“ Gawd ! ’—the first one took 
up the running again—“ a fox 
was it? We thought as ’ow 
it were a ’are. ’E come just 
acrorst ’ere. Like a flamin’ 
flash o’ lightnin’, ’e was, and 
didn’t ’arf get a nasty shock, 
too. ’E’s gorn into a drain 
in the bank now, pore blighter. 
Yer ought ter leave ’im alone 
now; this ain’t no place to 
*unt ! ”? 

“You're right,’”? Markham 
agreed, “it ain’t!”’ 

As they slid down the bank, 
judgment was delivered upon 
them: ‘“ Barmy, I calls it!” 

Back in safety once more, 
they found the Master and 
Whips collecting hounds. The 
Field was still arriving in 
driblets, for the pace had been 


hotter than either Markham or 
his host had realised. The fox, 
having, it would seem, had 
enough excitement for one day, 
had gone to ground in a small 
drain in the side of the em- 
bankment ; a terrier, recruited 
from somewhere, did not seem 
to think much of the situation, 
so they left him in peace and 
took stock of the damage. It 
was not as great as they had 
expected. Two couple were 
hopping round, little the worse 
for their experience, and re- 
covering rapidly ; five minutes’ 
brisk massage on the worst of 
them soon put him right. 
Taking all things into con- 
sideration, they had come off 
remarkably lightly. 

Five more minutes to allow 
the last stragglers to come up, 
and they left the derelict area 
behind them for good; back 
the way they had come, past 
the brick-works and out on to 
the road again, to have another 
shot at a covert which had 
held them up for an hour and 
a half in the morning. 

‘‘ Buy a ham and see life!” 
said the Master reflectively, on 
the way. “I think we can 
improve on Mr Pyecroft’s 
advice !” 

‘Well, sir,” said Markham, 
“for my part, I’ve seen all the 
life of that kind I want to, for 
one day. I don’t know how 
many more railway lines you 
keep round here, but you can 
have them all. I’ve had my 
share !”’ 

This time they were lucky. 
They got a fox away in five 
minutes, into faircountry. The 
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recuperative power of man is 
remarkable ; for, in spite of the 
fact that he had been nearly 
done to the wide fifteen minutes 
before, Markham found himself 
galloping quite happily after 
hounds, till they came to the 
road again and checked. <A 
cast forward set them on the 
right line, but scent was cold 
and patchy, and it was getting 
dark. Three fields later, they 
threw it up altogether, and a 
dozen weary but happy souls 
gathered round the pack in the 
dusk. 

They were about to depart 
on their several ways to poached 
eggs and dry clothes, when an 
inquiring voice spoke out of 
the darkness. ‘Be Master 
there ? ”’ it asked; “ for if yew 
bain’t in no ’urry, there be a 
fox in Mr Pollock’s ’ay - loft. 
’7E be a powerful fine ’un. 
Feyther be settin’ watchin’ ’un 
now.” 

Gone were all thoughts of 
poached eggs as they set off 
across the fields to Pollock’s 
farm. Markham discovered 
that there was a bull of ill- 
fame in one of them, but no 
one paid any attention to him, 
and the department of Provi- 
dence which watches over all 
fools, drunkards, and children 
allowed them to pass un- 
molested. Mr Pollock’s hay- 
loft proved to be an enormous 
barn, railed off in the middle 
of his yard. It was pitch dark 
by now, and only on reaching 
the rails did they see three 
ancients and Pollock himself, 
stationed at strategic points 
round the loft. 


“ He’s still in there, Master,” 
said Pollock. ‘Do you just 
put ’em in and leave ’em 
to it!” 

So the Master put them in 
and left them to it, while the 
rest spread round the barn. 
It was quite impossible to see 
one’s next-door neighbour. 

Markham has never been 
quite sure of what exactly 
happened in the next three 
minutes, but of a sudden pande- 
monium broke loose in the 
barn. The Field joined in, and 
above the hellish din could be 
heard the wild note of the 
horn and the sharp crack of a 
whip. The tumult rose to a 
climax as the fox, deciding, 
evidently, that mere noise was 
of less immediate menace than 
eight couple of hounds in an 
uncomfortably enclosed space, 
shot into the open and dodged 
down the line of yelling humans. 
Half-way down, he lost his 
nerve and tried to double back, 
only to find the pack hard on 
his heels. So he shot round the 
corner. 

Then it was that Markham, 
yelling as wildly as the rest of 
them, achieved fame for the 
second time. As he opened his 
mouth for another insult to 
the quiet of the evening, a 
small object came at him. He 
could not see it, but he heard 
the scuffle. It rushed past 
him as he pulled himself to- 
gether. Determined to do or 
die, he loosed the lash of his 
whip and spun round, sweeping 
it like a flail through the 
darkness. For a split second 
nothing happened. Then his 
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crop was nearly jerked out of 


his hand; another jerk, and 
it was free again, while the 
pack swept past him and fell 
worrying upon something in 
the corner of the yard. 

It was all over, start to 
hysterical finish, in three 
minutes. By one chance in a 
thousand, the lash, sweeping 
through the inky blackness, 
had wrapped itself round the 
fox’s hind-leg; the two seconds 
necessary to free himself had 
been fatal to his raiding career. 


That was the end of the day. 
As Bill Andrews had promised, 
it had been “the hell of a 
party.” 

After dinner, aching, but at 
peace with all the world, he 
turned to his guest. 

“ George, old boy,” he said, 
“may I never live to go 
through another five minutes 
such as those on that (en- 
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sanguined) railway line. When 
I found you up there I just 
prayed blindly that you 
wouldn’t step over, for I should 
have had to have followed you.” 

Markham smiled. 

“* Bill,” said he, “I wasn’t 
going to step over for any 
money in the world ; and I call 
you to witness that never again 
will I be drawn to investigate 


an electrified railway line, 
hounds or no hounds. That is 
final ! ” 


And since they were feeling 
that way, they drank to it. 


Should anyone doubt the 
truth of this story, let him go 
down to Dorset and seek out 
one George Markham. Let 
him ask him his opinion of the 
suggested electrification of the 
British railway system, and 
listen carefully to what he has 
to say. It will be well worth 
listening to. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 


Hic et ubique. 


I. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE (RELUCTANTLY) AT SEA, 


BY R. R. 


ALTHOUGH we were all three 
junior in rank, we had had war 
experience and experience in 
two Services, so that when the 
Air Ministry posted us to the 
Fleet Air Arm we took leave 
to be ‘not amused.’ 

Halliby hated the sea ; would 
not even bathe in it. He said 
his ancestry was Celtic, and, 
so far as he was aware, no 
members of his family had 
during the last two thousand 
years or so ventured their 
persons upon that with which 
it had pleased Providence to 
surround Britain. 

I did not hate the sea at 
all; in fact I liked looking at it 
—from land; unfortunately, 
however, my stomach disliked 
it to such an extent that 
whenever I had to cross the 
Channel I was invariably sick 
before the ship had been un- 
shackled and allowed to edge 
its way out of the harbour. 

And Price could not learn 
semaphore. He said that kind 
of thing was constitutional in 
his family; his father had 
never been able to ride a bicycle 
or play the piano, and his 
grandfather had never been 
able to distinguish with cer- 
tainty left from right, and had 
met his death on a runaway 
horse because at the last mo- 
ment he pulled the wrong rein. 


M. 


We did not quite see the 
point of all this, but it was a 
solemn fact that after tuition 
extending over a month the 
wretched Price was only master 
of the semaphore alphabet as 
far as the letter G; there his 
instructor gave up the unequal 
contest, though not before 
thoughtfully and grimly adding 
the letters 8.0.8., in that order, 
to the sum of knowledge. 

When it came to examination 
time, Halliby and I both made 
asses of ourselves. I said that 
senior naval officers got into 
a boat first and out last, 
whereas, of course, the opposite 
is correct ; and I said that one 
greeted the Captain on meeting 
him for the first time each day 
with ‘‘ Good - morning, sir,” 
whereas, of course, one does not 
call attention to one’s insig- 
nificant self in such an ill-bred 
manner. 

Halliby was confronted on 
paper with the request to 
illustrate by sketches two out 
of three of the ships known 
as ‘schooner,’ ‘ barque,’ and 
‘square-rigged ship.’ I was 
at the next desk, and saw him 
looking helplessly in my direc- 
tion. A day or two before I 
had seen him standing in front 
of a copy of the well-known 
picture “Off Valparaiso,” 
which helps to decorate our 
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Mess; 8o I said “ Off Val- 
paraiso’ aloud to nobody in 
particular, and got away with 
it, except for a hostile stare 
from the examiner. MHalliby 
then drew a very fair rendering 
of the ship in question, but 
unfortunately the silly ass 
put underneath ‘schooner,’ 
whereas the ship, a8 everyone 
knows, is a Square-rigged ship 
(or else a barque). He still 
required another example, so 
he drew the same ship again, 
but this time without sails. 
He wrote under this ‘ schooner 
(at anchor or in howling gale).’ 
And a sense of humour was not 
one of our examiner’s failings, 
as Halliby well knew! 

They had to pass us because 
the Fleet Air Arm was in 
urgent need of deck - landing 
pilots, and we handled our 
machines quite nicely; but 
when the Squadron Leader gave 
us our orders to report on board 
H.M.S. Blank, he added, rather 
nastily we thought, ‘‘ And may 
the Captain have mercy on 
your souls.” 

When we came out of the 
office, Price said, “‘ Well, let’s 
have a last day in the village 
and make the best of it; do 
you suppose they’ll test us for 
semaphore in the ship ? ”’ 

Halliby said, “No, but it 
will all come out in the Court 
of Inquiry after you’ve been 
drowned.” 

I said, “TI shall be sick; I 
know I shall; I shall be sick 
before the barge, pinnace, or 
whatnot gets to the ship.” 

Halliby said, “ Barge! Pin- 
nace! I wish you wouldn’t be 
8o disgustingly nautical ; surely 
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it’s enough between ourselves 
to call the small things boats 
and the big things ships: Gott 
strafe the Navy.” 


We were not really enjoying 
life. 

In fact we were finding it a 
succession of minor unpleasant- 
nesses, relieved by Plymouth 
Gin. 

Gin is the greatest modern 
naval invention. The naval 
ratings of today are at one 
with their military brethren in 
preferring lemonade, ice cream, 
and buns to rum and beer, but 
the Wardroom is not so re- 
fined. Most of the big ships 
have a Gunroom, for officers 
of a very low brand. Junior 
officers of the Royal Air Force 
are considered to be unspeak- 
ably low, but as no Gunroom 
was provided in H.M.S. Blank, 
they had to have us in the 
Wardroom. 

One cannot get away from the 
fact that a modern warship is 
not built for comfort. As Price 
said, ‘There is a vast quantity 
of ladders in this ship.” 

‘‘ Yes, all narrow and steep,” 
agreed Halliby. ‘ You can’t 
possibly avoid using them. 
You know those with the ridge 
on top?” 

“ Yes,”? I said. Did we not! 

‘“‘ Have you noticed that they 
only put a ridge there when the 
top of the ladder is in a dark 
place ? ” 

We had not, but agreed that 
so it was. 

“T tried to go down front- 
ways today,’’ went on Price. 
He paused, and caressed a shin 
and an elbow tenderly. 
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“That'll teach you,’ mut- 
tered Halliby. ‘I was getting 
down from the flying deck this 
morning—I had just got into 
position, stern first, when they 
did something funny with the 
ship, and all at once the top 
rung wasn’t there. With great 
presence of mind I saved my- 
self, said a prayer, and began 
again. I’d got down three 
steps when I heard a pleasant 
naval voice: ‘I say, can I go 
first? I’m on watch again in 
four hours.’ He took the 
beastly thing at a run!”’ 

‘*T know, it’s marvellous,” I 
agreed. ‘‘They’d be worth 
fifty a week on the stage.” 

‘Well, just as I was begin- 
ning again, I spotted a Com- 
mander coming up, so I waited 
again. In the end, it was ten 
minutes before I got down that 
ladder. Now, I ask you, what 
chance have I if the beastly 
Ship sinks, or catches fire ? ”’ 

“‘ None,” said Price cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Steward, three gins.”’ 

“That comic disappearing 
chart-house,”’ began Price. We 
laughed; we knew it! “TI 
was leaning against it the other 
day, keeping the old face out 
of a freezing wind, when they 
blew a whistle. Well, what’s a 
whistle more or less on this 
ship? They’re always doing 
it! Next thing I knew, down 
went the jolly old chart-room 
and left me staggering. When 
I looked round, half the ship’s 
company were laughing at me!”’ 

“TI know. Damned insub- 
ordinate lot of flat-footed Jacks. 
Have you had any fun in the 
bathroom yet ?”’ I asked. 


“Tf you call it fun, when 
there’s either all scalding hot 
water or all cold, and the 
lights go out just when you've 
dropped the soap, I have!” 

“It put on an extra tum 
for me this morning,” I went 
on. “ There was a fairly nifty 
cold supply, but only a trickle 
of hot, so I got in at the wrong 
end, and left the hot tap on so 
as to get what benefit I could 
where it was most wanted, 
Then just as I was reaching 
for the sponge, a gush of 
absolutely boiling water got 
me right in the back. I ex- 
pressed myself, if I may say 
80, fluently. When I’d finished, 
the canvas screen was pulled 
away from one of the other 
baths, and a naked padre 
looked at me _ reproachfully. 
‘I know you didn’t know I was 
here,’ he said, ‘ but no occasion 
could justify such dreadful 
language!’ I asked him to 
let me turn a scalding tap 
straight on to his back, and 
offered to bet him five pounds 
he wouldn’t say a benediction, 
but he was quite upset.” 

“Yes, it’s the devil. That 
glory hole they call my cabin 
has got me beaten. I pulled 
out a sock from the ventilator 
yesterday, and I’ll swear it’s 
been there for years. When 
I returned, after committing 
the relic solemnly to the deep, 
I found a blast of hot air 
decanting soot and dust into 
the cabin in a solid stream. 
Then there’s no switch in my 
cabin 4 

‘‘ Nor in ours,’’? we chorused. 

‘“‘ So I have to pull the plug 
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out, and when I put it back I 
et electrocuted.” 

Just then an orderly put his 
head inside the door. 

‘Mr Price is wanted in the 
hangar.” 

Price jumped up, and knocked 
his head against a steel beam. 
He said something. When he 
reached the door, which is also 
a water-tight bulkhead or 
something equally vital, he 
forgot the foot-high coam- 
ing, and bashed his shin. He 
said something—different. He 
walked across the alleyway, 
and put himself into position 
for going down safely and 
securely, taking great care to 
keep his head down, for the 
beam above that particular 
ladder has an edge like a 
spinster’s tongue. 

Halliby winked at me, and 
shouted ‘‘ Price ’ urgently. We 
could distinctly hear the muffled 
thud which synchronised with 
the first syllable of ‘* Hullo.’ 
Then we heard other things. 

“Oh, naughty !” said Halliby 
reprovingly. ‘Steward, two 
cocktails, and when Mr Price 
comes back give him a lime 
juice with my compliments. 
Come on, let’s go and have 
lunch.” 


“Gott strafe the Navy,” 
said Halliby wearily as he 
crawled into the Wardroom 
and threw his cap on to a table. 

“Oertainly, but why in par- 
ticular? ’? asked Price as we 
finished our game of ping-pong. 

“T’m Orderly Officer, as you 
know,” began Halliby, “ and 
it will afford me much amuse- 
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ment when it’s your turn. 
Have you ever heard of ‘ Com- 
mander’s Rounds’ ? ” 

“* No,”’ said we. 

“* Then you soon will. When 
Nelson commanded the Victory 
it- was the custom for the 
Commander to crawl round the 
ship nightly at ten—which, by 
the way, is a given number of 
bells, but I don’t know why, 
or how many. Well, my bonny 
boys, that custom is still main- 
tained! At that hour, pre- 
ceded by a trumpeter who can 
only blow four notes, but blows 
’em frequent, and a seaman 
carrying a lantern, and a marine, 
and followed by the ship’s 
carpenter, the Duty Officer, 
the Master-at-Arms, and an- 
other lantern-bearer, the Com- 
mander goes round every hole 
and corner, sounding the ship 
to see if it has sprung a leak, 
and looking to make sure that 
no naughty seaman has brought 
his wife on board.” 

‘¢ Well, what of it?’ said I 
stolidly. 

“Let him,’’ allowed Price 
handsomely. 

To tell the truth, we did not 
believe it—not as described by 
Halliby, anyway. 

“All right,” said Halliby, 
‘but when I tell you that the 
Royal Air Force Orderly Officer 
also goes round with them, per- 
haps you'll wake up.”’ 

“The devil he does! So 
you’ve been round the jolly 
old ship, have you? About 
time, too. I hope you can now 
find the hangar without having 
to ask your way,’ said Price 
brutally. 
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“Did the engine-room make 
you feel sick ?’’ I asked hope- 
fully. 

Halliby shook his head sadly 
at us. 

‘** T’m sorry sea life has dulled 
your wits, you poor idiots. 
Think—if it doesn’t hurt too 
much —have you seen the 
Commander go up and down 
ladders ? ” 

We had, admiringly. We 
tumbled to the catch quite 
quickly. 

** But that’s by daylight,” I 
said eagerly. 

“Does he go everywhere ? ”’ 
asked Price apprehensively. 

Halliby smiled unkindly. 

“Every blooming where,” 
he said. ‘“‘ My heart bleeds for 
you two. If anything, he’s 
quicker at night, and he doesn’t 
miss a single ladder in the ship! 
Look at my hands and clothes.”’ 

We looked. His hands were 
black and oily, while his knees 
and back were filthy. 

“IT suppose you got lost in 
the furnace-room,” said Price 
bitterly. ‘Pity they didn’t 
push you in when you were 
there.”’ 

“T can understand a fellow 
sliding down ladders on his 
hands and chest, or his hands 
and back, but I think it’s 
unnecessary to do both,’ I 
added freezingly. We were 
apprehensive about this latest 
form of frightfulness. 

“Honestly, I haven’t ex- 
aggerated a bit,’ said Halliby 
seriously. ‘‘ It’s—it’s—magni- 
ficent! They go everywhere, 
and you go with them. I’ve 
seen things and places tonight 
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that I’d no idea were in the 
ship.” 

“That we can well believe,” 
I said scornfully. 

“* It’s a big place down below, 
and its essential guts are like 
Dante’s Inferno.” 

“How did you manage to 
keep up with the Com. 
mander?” I asked, and 
Halliby assumed an air of 
superiority. 

“Oh, I’m pretty decent at 
ladders now,” he said airily. 

“Then where did you pick 
up all this filth ? ” 

“ Helping to pick up a stoker 
who’d fainted,” he replied 
readily—too readily. 

““T suppose you gave him a 
piggy-back,’’ said Price nastily, 
pointing to Halliby’s disgrace- 
ful jacket. 

‘* No, that was through lean- 
ing against a dirty oil stove,” 
was the cool reply. 

There was a short silence. It 
sounded too plausible somehow. 

‘Eleven; time for bed,” 
said I. 

‘‘ What have you been doing 
since ten, Halliby?’’ Price 
asked suddenly. 

Halliby looked slightly at a 
loss, and just then Duggan, the 
Duty Officer, came in. 

“ Hullo, Halliby, where did 
you get to?” he asked. 

Halliby made a step towards 
the door, but Price and I were 
on him. 

“Did he go round the ship 
with you and the Commander 
tonight, Duggan?” I asked, 
while we held the struggling 
Halliby down. 

Duggan laughed. 
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“Well, he began; but we 
lost him in the stokers’ flat, 
and I haven’t seen him since.” 

We looked at Halliby in 
silence. He grinned. 

“ Will you tell us the truth 
if we let you up? ” I asked. 

He nodded, so we let him up. 

“So that was the stokers’ 
flat, was it? Well, I’d navi- 
gated up and down at least 
six ladders by then, and I 
knew that, for me, the pace was 
too good to last.” 

“ Commander was only going 


half speed too,’”? murmured 
Duggan. ; 
“So I slipped behind a 


pillar and let the procession 
proceed. My idea was to go 
quietly back the way we had 
come. You'll be surprised to 
hear that I found myself in 
the engine-room. I pretended 
I was there on purpose, like a 
fool, so they insisted on showing 
me round, and I nearly fell in 
the engines three times. When 
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I left, I found myself in a com- 
pletely fresh section of the ship, 
out of which there only seemed 
to be two exits—one down a 
frightful-looking ladder, going 
straight down for at least forty 
feet, and the other along a 
nalrow gangway, with nothing 
on one side to prevent you 
from falling back into the 
infernal engine-room. So I 
crawled along the gangway on 
hands and knees, and eventu- 
ally found myself overlooking 
the dear old hangar. I cast 
about, looking for a way down, 
and at last found a brute of a 
ladder, fastened so close to the 
side of the ship that you could 
only just get your toes over the 
rungs. Hoping there might be 
something in the Darwinian 
theory after all, I tackled it. 
Once in the hangar, I picked 
up a guide, and all was well. 
But I’m not the man I was.” 
We ordered him a drink ; we 
thought he had earned it. 


Il. MR MIDSHIPMAN SUMMERS, R.N.R. 


BY REGINALD SUNNUCKS. 


In the gunroom of H.M.S. 
Otley Mr Midshipman Summers 
was known as ‘ Podgy.’ Guns, 
torpedoes, and other worries of 
war left him cold. Food was 
his everlasting problem. Not 
that he did not receive his fair 
rations, but it was the periods 
in between meals that seemed 
to be his difficulty. 

He was known as a good 
navigator. A product of the 


Worcester and a good shipping 
line had made him a seaman 
of the standard required for 
modern ships. Now at the 
age of eighteen, gunnery and 
the arts of war were being 
drilled into him in a very 
practical school—the Navy at 
war. 

Loader, cutlass, and rifle drill 
did not seem to diminish his 
weight ; while boat work, in 
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the salt-whipped air, only added 
to the bloom of his red cheeks. 

His ship, the Ottley, a con- 
verted liner, was built for the 
more tranquil waters of the 
banana belt. Here, North of 
Scotland, she was uncomfort- 
ably draughty. 

At a few minutes to mid- 
night he climbed the bridge 
ladder to take over the ‘ middle.’ 
With bulging pockets he saluted 
the Officer of the Watch, 
mumbled something to the mid- 
shipman whom he was relieving, 
gave the grey dull Atlantic a 
nasty look, and started to 
munch a bun. 

Suddenly he saw a light. 

Now to see a light when you 
were somewhere near Iceland 
was an event. Quickly he 
told the Officer of the Watch, 
who reported it to the Com- 
mander. The Commander 
called the Captain, and within 
a few minutes the bridge was 
crowded. 

A searchlight sizzled, flick- 
ered, and suddenly stabbed 
the darkness, to show up the 
white sails of a four-masted 


barque. 
““She’s the Stigstad,” said 
the Commander _ seriously. 


‘“‘ And she’s on the black list, 
sir.” 

‘“* Yes,” agreed the Captain. 
‘¢ But it’s too rough to examine 
her here. Better put a prize 
crew aboard and send her into 
Lerwick.”’ 

Mr Summers forgot his buns 
and positively bristled. Most 
of the spare officers had already 
been sent away with suspected 
ships; for boarding purposes 
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only the midshipmen were left, 
so he put himself well ang 
solidly in view of the Con. 
mander. 

“* All right, Summers.” The 
Commander smiled. “ Get your 
crew ready and take her into 
Lerwick.”’ 

Within five minutes the Mid- 
shipman and his crew, two 
marines and two seamen, sat 
in the boarding boat. The 
boat’s crew took their places, 
An order snapped out from 
the bridge, and they were 
lowered to the water fifty feet 
below. The falls were slipped 
as the crest of a_ gigantic 
roller touched the bottom of 
the boat; the next second 
they were sliding back into 
the trough, only to rise like a 
cork to the following wave. The 
crew ‘gave way,’ and they 
headed into the darkness to- 
wards the sailing-vessel. 

The Stigstad lay hove-to, 
and they had very little diffi- 
culty in boarding her, the 
boarding boat riding level with 
her bulwarks as she mounted 
the tops of the waves. 

Mr Summers tumbled on 
board, made his way aft and 
mounted the poop ladder. 
Twice he had asked silent 
figures in oilskins where the 
captain was, but it was not 
till he had been ushered into 
the saloon that he met him. 

“Morning,” he _ greeted. 
‘“‘ Sorry, but I’ve been ordered 
to accompany you into Ler- 
wick.” He glanced round the 
room quickly. The Skipper 
was not the type one would 
expect to see in command of 
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a sailing-vessel. He was young, 
smartly dressed, and tight- 
d. 

nT will not go to Lerwick,”’ 
came back the stubborn reply. 
“JT wish to see your Com- 
mander.”’ 

The Midshipman 
agreeably. 

“My boat is alongside, sir, 
and is entirely at your dis- 
posal.”’ 

Much to his surprise the Cap- 
tain, followed by another man, 
left the saloon, and stepped 
into the waiting boarding boat. 

“ A most unusual procedure,” 
muttered Mr Summers to him- 
self as he saw them over the 
side. 

Almost as soon as the boat 
had pushed off a sharp squall 
came down, bringing with it 
a flurry of snow. After a long 
pause, a searchlight flickered 


smiled 





a signal. 
“ Proceed ” read out the 
Midshipman. ‘‘Umph! That 


means that it’s too rough to 
bring the Skipper back.”’ 

Mr Summers had never 
handled a sailing-ship before, 
neither had any of his prize 
crew. He looked up aloft, and 
decided that she was still ‘in 
stays,’ and as the Otiley was 
moving off there would soon 
be plenty of room to mancuvre. 
He would take all the sails in 
and start from the beginning, 
putting them up again one by 
one to see how he got along. 
As he wished to go east, and 
the wind was pretty well from 
the west, he would let her 
drive along under the canvas 
of the foremast. 
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In the meantime the marines 
had mustered the crew. 

“Twenty-two all told, sir,’’ 
they reported. ‘‘ The man who 
left with the Skipper was the 
Mate. The Second Mate, who 
also acts as bo’s’n, doesn’t 
understand much about navi- 
gation.” 

“ Right.” The Midshipman 
looked to his seamen. “ Get 
the crew up aloft and get 
those sails in—er—except the 
ones on the foremast.” 

With that Mr Summers 
stepped into the saloon, un- 
folded his chart and marked 
the position. For a minute he 
stood considering the situation, 
then drew a line on the chart 
from his present position to the 
island of Unst—Shetland Group. 

Looking up he saw one of his 
seamen standing in the door. 

‘“‘ Well, Birch ? ” he asked. 

“Tf you please, sir, there’s 
a Chinaman for’ard who says 
he understands sails. The 
Second Mate has chucked his 
hand in and moved into the 
foe’s’le with the crew.”’ 

“ Umph !”? the Midship- 
man put his dividers down. 
‘“‘T think we can manage with- 
out the assistance of the Second 
Mate or the Chinaman, even 
if we are sailing along like an 
old junk. But, by the way, 
what’s the Chinaman’s job 
here ? ” 

** Cook, sir.” 

“Cook!” Mr Summers’s 
eyes sparkled. ‘Good, T’ll 
have my breakfast at eight. 
You fellows had better use the 
saloon afterwards.”’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir.” Birch, being 
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the senior rating, took his 
duties seriously. ‘I’ve ar- 


ranged for one of us seamen 
and a marine to be on watch 
all the time. The mob for’ard 
are to supply helmsmen and 
look-out.”’ 

Sharp at eight o’clock that 
morning Mr Summers sent for 
Seaman Birch. 

“Birch,” he started, “I 
think we'll put up a little 
more—er—canvas after break- 
fast. She’s not making as 
much headway as I expected.” 

Birch looked up at the tall 
masts and shook his head. 

‘¢ She’ll stand a bit more, sir. 
T’ll just pop for’ard and get the 
crew aft.” 

‘¢ No—Birch ; you stay here 
and look after things. I’ll have 
my breakfast first.” 

Stepping into the saloon the 
Midshipman had his first shock. 
The younger of the two marines 
stood ready to receive him 
and act a8 waiter, while slumped 
in a seat next to his was a fat, 
sulky Chinaman. 

‘““ Why—why the guest?” 
he asked agitatedly of the 
marine. ‘Is he going to have 
all his meals with me ? ”’ 

‘Yes, sir. He’s your food- 
taster and cook.”’ 

“‘ Food-taster ! ” 

For a few seconds the Mid- 
shipman and Chinaman blinked 
at each other uncomfortably. 

“Oh, all right!” he said 
impatiently as he sat down. 
‘‘ Bring on the food.” 

The marine smartly folded 
his napkin and lifted the lid 
off the big soup tureen that 
stood on the table. 
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*¢ Stew, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Stew!’ bellowed the Mid- 
shipman. ‘‘ Who ever heard 
of stew for breakfast ? ” 

The marine looked worried. 

‘‘ All meals’ll have to be 
stew or soup, sir,” he replied 
respectfully. ‘‘ These heathens 
can work all sorts of poison in 
any other dish.”’ 

“So,” replied the young 
officer. “First, my buns all 
get wet in that boat; now I 
have to eat stew for at least 
three days.”’ 

He picked up the spoon, gave 
the stew a good stir and 
dolloped a healthy portion on 
a plate, pushing it towards 
the Chinaman, who started to 
eat with stoic calm. 

From his own point of view 
the meal was a complete failure. 

Later, during the forenoon, 
more sails were added to the 
bare poles, and the decks 
Squared up, while Mr Summers 
took sights for longitude. 

The young marine brought 
up a cup of hot cocoa. 

“‘Has the Chinaman tasted 
this ? ’’ asked the Midshipman 
as he put his sextant down. 

“No, sir. I made it myself.” 

“Good !” 

Birch, who had been working 
the gang for’ard, reported that 
there were four more men 
than he had counted the night 
before. The additional men 
were brought aft and ques- 
tioned, and as none of the 
Otiley’s crew spoke Swedish, 
German or Dutch, conversation 
was rather difficult. They were 
a poor lot, obviously not of the 
sea. Birch referred to them as 
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‘Square Heads,’ and it was 
left at that. 


In sight of the Shetlands the 
wind dropped to a mere cat’s- 
paw, and by the time they 
were off Lerwick Harbour it 
had become almost calm. 

Mr Summers felt rather dis- 
appointed as he watched traw- 
lers and motor-boats fuss about. 
They seemed to dash every- 
where, but not one came out 
to tow him in. They com- 
pletely ignored the Stigstad. 

Slowly he mancuvred his 
ship closer to the boom defence 
that stretched across the en- 
trance of the harbour, se close 
that he could easily see the 
Queen’s Hotel, where he had 
promised himself a very good 
lunch. 

He saw the gates of the 
boom open to allow some small 
eraft through. As he turned 
he saw, through the open 
saloon skylight, the young 
marine placing the big soup 
tureen on the table for his 
lunch. Again he looked with 
longing eyes at the Queen’s 
Hotel. 

“Stew!” he muttered with 
disgust. ‘No, not again!”’ 
and quickly rapped out some 
orders. 

The helm was put over, the 
yards squared as the gentle 
breeze caught her. On she 
went with gathering speed ; 
straight for the open boom. 
As they got closer to the land 
the wind freshened. There 
was no stopping her now. 
Trawlers blew their sirens and 
motor-boats made other noises. 
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Still gathering speed she flashed 
through the open gate. The 
men on the boom boats waved 
frantically, the long string of 
buoys, stretching right up to 
the shore, dropped astern. The 
helm was moved over to round 
the point, bringing them in 
sight of a mass of anchored 
shipping. 

There was no room to man- 
cuvre or put about. Two 
Admiralty tugs passed quarter- 
lines in an attempt to hold her 
back, while the crew rushed 
aloft to take in sail. Still 
holding her speed she passed 
the first anchored vessel, then 
coal hulks, destroyers, liners, 
and cargo ships which seemed 
to dash past the poop. 

Suddenly, in between the 
iron walls of the stationary 
craft, the cliffs and beach 
loomed up, right ahead. 

‘Let go; for’ard ! ”’ shouted 
the Midshipman at the top of 
his voice. 

“ Let go!” repeated Seaman 
Birch from the foc’s’le. With 
a mighty roar both anchors 
thundered into the water. 

She shuddered, checked, 
swung, and stopped with her 
counter within a biscuit’s throw 
of the shore. 

For a minute, except for the 
gulls, there was a deathly 
silence; but not for long. 
Launches, pinnaces, motor- 
boats, and picket-boats shot 
out from everywhere. With a 
clatter of boat-hooks and chug- 
ging of engines they bumped 
alongside, while Mr Summers 
dashed from side to side trying 
to receive the various officials. 

2B 
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‘“Where’s the Captain ? ” 
they unceremoniously  de- 
manded. 

“I’m the Captain,” replied 
the Midshipman meekly, but 
it was passed unheeded. 

Suddenly the Admiral’s barge 
pushed in between the other 
boats. 

“* The Admiral’s compliments, 
and I’m to take the Captain 
over to the Flagship,’”’ shouted 
the coxswain. 

“T’ll come right away,’’ re- 
plied Mr Summers nervously. 

‘* Not you, sir—the Captain.”’ 

‘He is the Captain !’’ Sea- 
man Birch shouted back in- 
dignantly. 

The port officials gaped and 
stared as Mr Summers swung 
over the side, returned the 
coxswain’s salute, and sat on 
the soft cushions in the stern- 
sheets of the barge. 


The Flag Lieutenant led the 
way to the Admiral’s quarters. 

“The Captain of the Stigstad, 
sir,’ he announced seriously. 

“The Captain of the Stig- 
stad ?’’ the Admiral repeated, 
astounded, as he looked at the 
young officer. 


For a minute the Admiral 
was as tongue-tied as the Mid- 
shipman, and Mr Summers 
gently shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other. 

“What do you mean by 
sailing into harbour like that ? ” 
the Admiral barked ; “ causing 
confusion among the shipping 
—you nearly caused  tre- 
mendous damage.”’ 

‘Tf you please, sir-——”’ 

*¢ Well—we’ll deal with that 
presently, my boy,’’ the Ad- 
miral interrupted more kindly, 
and began to pace up and 
down; “sit down there and 
tell me everything, right from 
the beginning.”’ 

The Midshipman subsided 
into a chair and thought of 
three days of stew. ‘‘ Well, 
sir ”? he started. 





Half an hour later Seaman 
Birch was heard asking the 
boats’ crews how he could 
obtain a ‘ Leading Seaman’s’ 
badge ; while Mr Midshipman 
Summers sat down, at the 
Admiral’s table, to the finest 
meal that the Flagship’s cooks, 
stewards, and waiters could 
provide. 
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THE DUSKY LEGION. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


We’re India’s Conscript Army, 
Her last defence, you see; 
We cannot march, we cannot shoot, 
No blinking use are we. 
And when we get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser he will say, 
‘Hoch hoch, mein Gott, what a bally rum lot, 
For God’s sake GO AWAY.’ 


THESE words, sung to the 
tune of ‘Elect from every 
nation, Yet one o’er all the 
Earth,’”’ were the marching 
song of our dusky Legion. In 
it I did my little military 
service, service so nominal that 
it scarcely deserves to be so 
named. Yet, after all, a man 
can but go where he is sent, 
do what he is told to do. The 
Legion’s description of itself 
needs some qualification. We 
were not conscripts, and in 
course of time we learned to 
footslog quite reasonably well. 
And shooting is the art of the 
Eurasian, or, a8 he now styles 
himself, Anglo-Indian. It may 
be that his eyes are ‘ attuned 
to’ the glare of his country, 
or he may possess a sub- 
conscious power of estimating 
distance correctly. The fact 
remains that he can hit the 
thing at which he aims. This 
is the story of my experience. 

I was travelling from leave 
in Ireland to join my post 
(President of the Madras Muni- 
cipal Corporation) in India, 
when at breakfast in a London 
hotel I opened my paper and 


read of the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand at 
Serajevo. My exclamation of 
surprise attracted the attention 
of two gentlemen at a neigh- 
bouring table, who were con- 
versing in a language which I 
did not understand. Now one 
in English informed me that 
they were Russians, and asked 
what it was that had so 
startled me. I explained. The 
Russians poured forth a torrent 
of excited vocables; then the 
English speaker, recollecting 
himself, assured me that their 
words, which certainly sounded 
quite sincere, expressed their 
horror of the crime. Another 
guest, attracted by our babble, 
came to our table. He intro- 
duced himself as an Austrian— 
the hotel seemed to attract a 
cosmopolitan clientéle—he read 
the news, and really seemed to 
be less horrified than were the 
Russians. Certainly there was 
no immediate suggestion of 
ill-will or latent hostility be- 
tween Russian and Austrian. 
On the boat in which I sailed 
next day my constant com- 
panion was a German. As 
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certainly he had no apprehen- 
sion of what was to come, for 
he was sailing straight into 
captivity. Occasionally he and 
I spoke of the murder, without 
rancour and merely as an 
interesting factor in the tangled 
arithmetic of Near Eastern 
politics. We had no thought 
of the approaching horror. 
“‘ How in God’s name did all 
this happen?’ asked Prince von 
Bilow of Bethmann-Hollweg ; 
and the Chancellor answered 
hopelessly, “I really don’t 
know.” What was it in this 
affair which had to be paid 
for by the lives of millions of 
men? ‘“Simpleton! Their 
Governors had fallen out ; and, 
instead of shooting one another, 
had the cunning to make these 
poor blockheads shoot.” The 
old Latin poet hundreds of 
years earlier had put it even 
better than Carlyle: quicquid 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 

When I reached Madras war 
was already afoot between the 
Continental peoples, and within 
a few days England was 
sucked into the swirl. But at 
first I gave little enough thought 
to this; my immediate task 
was to pick up, understand, 
perform the tasks and duties 
allotted to me. And everyone, 
myself included, fixed three 
months as the maximum dura- 
tion of the war. The fire of 
collective insanity must die 
down for lack of fuel to feed 
it ; economic stress would put 
a speedy end to a struggle on 
such a scale. We had yet to 
learn that it is an easier and 
quicker business to go mad 


than to get back to one’s 
wits, and that nations, however 
sadly they may lack money for 
the useful works of peace, are 
never at a loss to pay for the 
means of mutual destruction. 
And peaceful Madras got 
its baptism of fire, its sprinkling 
from the font of blood soon 
enough. 
few shots at the oil tanks on 
the quay. One or two poor 
watchmen were killed, and a 
shell crashed through the upper 
storey of a house some five 
miles distant from the sea 
front. But by this time one 
legion of the ‘ conscript army’ 
was on foot: this was the 
Madras Artillery Volunteers, 
They had established a post 
north of the harbour, and the 
cruiser had scarcely fired when 
they were returning her fire, 
and with interest. The Emden 
departed, and we heard no 
more of her. For his services 
the officer commanding the 
battery received a decoration ; 
a little later he was offered, 
and he accepted, a commission 
in the regular army. He served 
on the Western front, and, 
God be praised! he lives to 
fight another day. May the 
nations learn sense (in twenty- 
two years they do not seem to 
have learned much sense), and 
may the day of further fighting 
never come. Artillery fire was 
something without the experi- 
ence of the peaceful Indian 
citizens of Madras. The artil- 
lerymen were shooting one 
day at a target towed by a 
ship out in the bay, and, as a 
matter of fact, were shooting 


The Emden fired a 
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“Wa, wa,” groaned a 
disconsolate Indian, ‘* what 
helpless fellows these are! 
They have been shooting for an 
hour at that big ship in broad 
daylight, and they have never 
touched her. Who will protect 
us?” 

Of the Emden’s visit I per- 
sonally have a comic (there is 
no other word) memory. The 
first monsoon rains were hang- 
ing tantalisingly overhead, 
clouds were gathering in the 
night sky, now and then there 
was @ flash of lightning, a 
mutter of thunder. I sat in 
an upstairs bedroom of the 
Madras Club toiling over huge 
tabular statements which in- 
formed me of the number, 
health, daily feeding cost of 
the Conservancy Bullocks. 
Those were the animals which 
drew the city’s rubbish carts ; 
the municipality owned a thou- 
sand or more of them. A few 
peals of thunder (as I thought) 
sounded in my ears; looking 
through the doorway my eye 
caught a flash or two of 
lightning against the sky. 
“Wonder if the rain is really 
coming,’’ I murmured abstract- 
edly to myself, “or is this 
just one more false alarm ? ”’ 
My toil over, the bullocks 
ended for the time being, I 
went to bed and slept peace- 
fully. Coming down to break- 
fast next morning, I learned 
that Madras had been bom- 
barded. 

It was natural enough to do 
the very little that one could 
do, and as a matter of fact I 
had been a member of a 


well. 
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Volunteer Corps for ten years 
or more. But the intrusive 
Emden turned everything up- 
side down. England had been 
mistress of the seas for so long, 
that no one dreamed of an 
attack on Madras from the sea. 
side. Indeed a direct attack 
on the city from without, from 
sea side or land side, seemed to 
be entirely outside the range 
of probability. The Corps to 
which I belonged had been 
founded with a view to the 
possibility of trouble in the 
Districts. It was a rather 
loose organisation of planters 
and officials ; and in the event 
of a District disturbance the 
members actually within that 
District could afford a certain 
support to authority. Now I 
was fixed within the city and 
unconcerned with any District. 
I must seek training that was 
immediately to my hand, and 
more immediately practical. 
So I joined the Madras Volun- 
teer Guards, known derisively 
or half-affectionately as the 
‘Mudguards.’ This was an old- 
established body. Its purpose, 
a very possible and practical 
purpose, was to support the 
regulars in the event of trouble 
within the city. Such trouble 
within a huge Eastern city is 
always possible, nearly always 
unexpected at the moment, 
and (to a sane person) in- 
explicable. I recall a horrid 
business which happened after 
the war. Some Oriya zamindars 
paid a visit to Madras, and in 
the afternoon a party of their 
retainers strolled out to see the 
sights. Their appearance was 
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strange, the language which 
they spoke to one another was 
unintelligible. Gradually a 
crowd gathered round them. 
Then some fool suggested that 
the purpose of these wild- 
looking strangers might be to 
kidnap children for sacrifice. 
In a second a quarter of the 
city was ablaze: ere the busi- 
ness ended several lives had 
been lost. 

To guard against, to prevent 
such tragedies was the purpose 
of the Mudguards. The ranks 
were filled by the Eurasians 
of the city; the officers were 


drawn mainly from the ‘ pro-. 


fessional class’ of Europeans. 
The Commanding Officer, when 
I joined, was a solicitor. I 
am inclined to think that, save 
under stress of actual service 
in the field, a big volunteer 
organisation—let us say, a very 
big volunteer regiment such 
as were the Mudguards—will 
work most smoothly and effec- 
tively when officers and men 
are drawn, generally speaking, 
from different social classes. 
Democracy, the theory that 
every man is as good as his 
neighbour and often a d——d 
sight better, does not seem to 
work very well in military 
life. The Mudguards had a 
permanent Headquarters, ‘Ar- 
moury, Parade Ground; they 
aimed at (even if they did not 
always attain) a high standard 
of efficiency, and their dis- 
cipline was stricter than that 
of the ordinary Volunteer Corps 
in India. They were at my 
door; I could study the art 
of war in the morning, and 


attend to my own particular 
duties during the day. 

Of a peculiar peace - time 
problem which the Corps pre- 
sented to me, and on which I 
often reflected in later days, I 
shall speak in due course. For 
the moment, enough to say 
that I joined the Mudguards, 
By joining I rose automatically 
from Private to Second Lieuten- 
ant, and the first thing that I 
learned was how to put on 
my clothes. The number of 
mistakes that an amateur can 
make when he puts on for the 
first time the uniform of an 
officer is surprising. Having 
been duly admonished by the 
Adjutant on my first day, and 
having corrected my disorder, 
I repaired after parade to a 
piece of my own work, and 
saw a thing which brought 
Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book ’ to my 
mind. Mowgli, says Kipling, 
saw a wonderful sight : he saw 
old Father Wolf spring and 
check himself in mid-spring. 
I saw old Father Soldier explode 
into laughter, yet check himself 
so that he uttered not a sound, 
smiled never a smile. When I 
reached the scene of my labours 
I found one of my subordinate 
municipal employees attending 
to the business in hand. This 
man was an old soldier of the 
Mulvaney type: twenty-one 
years of square, barracks, and 
campaigns had moulded him as 
unchangeably as an iron cast- 
ing. His back was turned to 
me when I arrived; he turned 
about, and I saw a shriek of 
laughter rise from his midriff 
to his mouth. But at his 
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throat it stopped; he clicked 
his heels, stiffened into the 
immobility of a bronze statue, 
and saluted. I returned the 
salute with, I fear, a much less 
finished grace, and over our 
joint inspection of a sewer 
tension relaxed. 

We drilled on two mornings 
a week, did one morning of 
route marching, and one morn- 
ing on the rifle range. And be 
this fact noted: the men in 
the ranks were for the most 
part manual workers; they 
must walk from their parades 
to a day of heavy toil. 
On an occasional Sunday— 
the men were free on no other 
day—we had a ‘field day’; 
we operated in the environs of 
the city, and in the stony 
hills and valleys that lie about 
St Thomas’ Mount, against 
imaginary enemies. On one of 
these field days I noted a fact 
which interested me: all army 
teaching to the contrary, the 
subjective element cannot be 
kept out of shooting by men 
who shoot with a certain art- 
istry. We had some real 
artists with the rifle in the 
ranks: one man, a gunsmith’s 
mechanic by trade, had his 
house filled with shooting 
trophies. And this man, oddly 
enough, was equally good with 
a shotgun ; his snipe-shooting 
had to be seen to be believed. 
Isay ‘ oddly,’ for it is the teach- 
ing of experience that a really 
good rifle-shot rarely shoots 
well with a sporting shotgun. 

Revenons a@ nos moutons. In 
the army, once the range has 
been fixed, the soldier is told 
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to get his foresight full into 
the aperture of the backsight : 
to speak of ‘ finer ’ and ‘ fuller’ 
foresights evokes blasphemy 
from musketry instructors. 
But the artist simply cannot 
shoot in this rough-and-ready 
way; he is guided by the 
‘feel ’ of his rifle, by the ‘ feel ’ 
of distance. On the particular 
day that I have in mind we 
were working over very broken 
country, when our commander 
picked up with his glasses 
‘the enemy’ among the rocks 
at the other side of a valley. 
The enemy were two ‘ guys’; 
it was our duty to sweep with 
fire the ground which the guys 
denoted as occupied. The 
officer directed two crack shots 
to fire ‘sighters,’ and so get 
the range for the rest. The 
guys were stuffed with some 
chemical which would explode 
by percussion. The two cracks 
cuddled down to their rifles, 
fired, and both guys burst 
into flames. And yet the two 
men differed—I checked their 
sights—by a hundred yards or 
more in their estimate of the 
range. But clearly the army 
teaching is the right teaching ; 
for a large body of men firing 
at long range this ‘ artistic 
appreciation ’ of distance simply 
would not work. In the Great 
War, I take it, most of the 
shooting was at ranges s0 
short that judgment of dis- 
tance was really a matter of 
little importance. The virtue 
of our ‘Old Contemptibles,’ 
which so astonished the Ger- 
mans, was their ability to fire 
aimed shots at a tremendous 
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speed. Any man can aim, if 
he is given sufficient time ; 
and aby man can pull the 
trigger of a repeating rifle at 
telegraphic speed. But to aim 
definitely and yet fire speedily 
is a quite different matter. 
Especially if one is being fired 
at in return. 

Gradually the military net 
was thrown wider, and gradu- 
ally the net tightened on those 
already within it. Of the 
tightening I found no cause to 
complain, but of the wisdom 
of the wide throwing I enter- 
tained, and still entertain, some 
doubt. I think that the Gov- 
ernments of India, not neces- 
sarily the military side of the 
Governments, rather ran away 
with (or were stampeded by) 
the formula of ‘ universal mili- 
tary service.’ 

It became the fashion to 
sneer at ‘indispensables,’ at 
men who pleaded that their 
civil duties did not allow them 
to perform even the lightest 
form of military service. No 
one likes to be sneered at: 
it should not have been left 
to the individual, especially 
to the individual in Govern- 
ment service, to state his own 
case. Each local Government 
should have decided this ques- 
tion a priori. I thought 
myself that our own Govern- 
ment might have cut down its 
secretariat staff, and thereby 
proved by experiment that a 
great deal of secretariat note- 
writing serves no useful pur- 
pose. I admit that I speak 
as one who has never served 
in the secretariat. But un- 
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deniably there are some ciyj] 
‘services ’ which must be per- 
formed if the community is to 
continue to exist, and which 
someone must perform. That 
being 80, it is best to let a man 
perform an indispensable civil 
‘service’ thoroughly and effi- 
ciently, without distracting him 
by elementary military in- 
struction to which he cannot 
really give his attention. 

I can recall some amusing 
memories, and perhaps suggest 
an interesting parallel. The 
professional soldiers poked a 
good deal of fun at ‘ univer- 
sality,’ and at ‘the Military 
Representative ’ whose duty it 
was to stiffen up civil tribunals 
to the disallowing of claims to 
exemption. At an officers’ sing- 
song (it was just after the war) 
I heard an irreverent subaltern 
bring down the house with a 
song of the exemption tribunal. 
And in the house was a goodly 


sprinkling of ‘brass hats,’ 
Various excuses had _ been 
pleaded ; the Military Repre- 


sentative found grounds for 
overruling them all. Finally, 
there came up the Village 
Idiot ; he was ninety-two, and 
he had been released for the 
occasion from the workhouse 
or the asylum. The tribunal 
felt assured that here was @ 
case in which it could exert 
its authority. But the Mili- 
tary Representative exclaimed 


angrily— 


*“Why, look at the men who run 
the show. 
They’re just as old, and a damned 
sight sillier ; 
Of course he’s got to go.” 
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This case was not altogether 
unlike an actual one: the 
subject was a man whom I 
knew quite well. He claimed 
exemption on the score of 
short-sight ; he remarked that 
he had no particular objection 
to serving, but that he doubted 
whether he was a person to 
whose hands a modern rifle 
could safely be entrusted. ‘‘ Do 
you say that you can’t see the 
target at five hundred yards ? ”’ 
inquired the Military Repre- 
sentative. 

“T can’t see the butts at 
that distance,’’ replied the 
applicant. The Military Repre- 
sentative had (or thought that 
he had) a stone up his sleeve. 
“We disregard two and a half 
degrees of myopia,’ he said 
sharply ; ‘‘ what is the number 
of degrees of your glasses ? ”’ 

“Fourteen,’”’ said the appli- 
cant, taking off his spectacles 
and offering them for inspection. 
I often admired that man for 
the useful and seemingly happy 
life which he led. Without his 
glasses he was blind (there is 
no other word for it), and even 
with those dreadful blocks of 
crystal before his eyes he was 
sorely handicapped. But he 
never complained. 

My parallel 
languages, a subject about 
which I am a fanatic. I used 
to examine for Government in 
a couple of Oriental languages. 
I think it of the last and 
utmost importance that young 
Englishmen who serve in India 
a8 magistrates, policemen, en- 
gineers, should speak fluently 
the language of the people 


relates to 
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among whom they find them- 
selves. But I was not allowed 
to make the examination stiff 
enough for my liking. On the 
other hand, I was forced to 
examine, to worry, men who 
in the nature of things would 
never find occasion for use of 
an Oriental language. There 
is no sense in forcing a middle- 
aged man, who is engaged for 
a short time to advise the 
Government on scientific tech- 
nicalities, to waste time on 
acquiring the elements of an 
extremely difficult language. 
A general rule will never apply 
to all particular cases. 

For me and others of the 
Mudguards the net was drawn 
tighter with the forming of the 
‘ Mobilised Detachment.’ The 
war rendered a permanent 
garrison in Fort St George of 
European regulars an impossi- 
bility ; regiments came and 
went, but they had no abiding 
city with us. So we moved 
into the Fort, in number from 
three to four hundred strong. 
The exact details of the arrange- 
ment I do not remember, but I 
think that it was worked some- 
what after this fashion. After 
the first two months about a 
third of the Detachment went 
out, and was replaced by a 
fresh draft from Headquarters. 
Thereafter the wheel swung 
round so that each man did 
three months mobilised service, 
went out, and came back again. 

For the men this was a god- 
send. They were drawn from 
the poorest Eurasian class in 
the city; many were little 
better than casual labourers ; 
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they were often unemployed ; 
they were badly fed and worse 
housed. In the Fort they had 
soldiers’ pay, they were well 
fed, well housed, regularly exer- 
cised. They grew like mush- 
rooms, or blossomed like dusky 
roses. Their shooting, always 
fairly good, became steadier 
and more consistent ; their drill 
became mechanically perfect. 
More especially, their marching 
improved out of all recognition. 
There is always something of 
@ shuffle about Volunteers on 
the march: those men came 
to march with the steady, even 
swing of highly trained regulars. 
And they could march far. 
There is just one way of routine 
route-marching in Madras. 
Two main roads run roughly 
parallel to one another from 
east to west, and away into 
the interior. Roads running 
north and south intersect these 
main roads at intervals. So a 
regiment tramps over a rect- 
angle; it can lengthen or 
shorten its march by taking 
a later or earlier cross-road 
between the main roads. I 
noticed that we usually marched 
over a longer-sided rectangle 
than the European regiments 
which from time to time made 
a@ short stay in the Fort. Of 
course Our men were marching 
in their own climate, to which 
the European needs to be 
acclimatised. And they carried 
lighter equipment than the 
Europeans. ; 

The officers did turns of duty, 
about a month at a time. 
There was neither danger nor 
hardship about the business, 
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but the combination of part. 
time military duty with whole. 
time civil employment resulted 
in a strenuous life. I would 
be on parade at 6 A.M. each 
morning, and engaged with my 
military duties until about 9.30, 
Then breakfast, and a rush to 
my office. There I might be 
late, or I might have to get 
back to the Fort for a further 
round of duties commencing at 
about 5 p.m. There were all 
sorts and kinds of routine 
matters to be attended to; 
sometimes the last of these 
was not finished before mid- 
night. And every now and 
then came a duty called (if 
my memory serves me) Grand 
Rounds. This meant visiting 
all our sentries and guards 
between midnight and dawn; 
and Madras is a city of great 
distances. 

A couple of times on my 
Grand Rounds I ran into a 
man who interested me. This 
was Sergeant Humphreys, a 
very old soldier of the regular 
army who had retired in India, 
and who now hobbled up (he 
was terribly rheumatic) to ‘ do 
his bit.’ Usually he was on 
the Main Guard, and he never 
seemed even to doze, or, at 
any rate, to be dozing when I 
appeared. A solitary officer 
approaching in the dark is not 
@ very conspicuous object; 
but simultaneously with the 
sentry’s challenge I invariably 
heard Humphreys’ tremendous 
“Guard, turn out!’ An old 
soldier cannot be caught nap- 
ping. And Humphreys’ voice 
was remarkable. It struck me 
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that, had he possessed an ear 
for music (I do not know 
whether he was musical or 
unmusical), Humphreys might 
have been a great operatic 
basso. The ordinary tough old 
sergeant is usually leather- 
lunged, but he _bawis. 
Humphreys had a deep musical 
voice, and, so far as I could 
judge, he produced his voice 
perfectly. His ringing sonority 
was quite effortless. A well- 
known operatic conductor told 
me that the great Kdouard de 
Reszké produced his voice per- 
fectly because apparently it 
had never occurred to him to 
produce it in any other way. 
Humphreys seemed to have 
found the method instinctively, 
without thought or trouble. 
Often, when Sunday came 
round, I was physically so 
weary that after returning from 
Church Parade I slept until 
nearly dinner-time. I could 
not lie abed of a Sunday 
morning, because for a long 
time it fell to me to march the 
Catholics of the Detachment 
(they were in a great majority) 
to eight o’clock Mass at the 
Cathedral miles away from the 
Fort. ‘‘ Aha, my boy, it is 
good to see you mortify your- 
self,”” remarked an old Dutch 
priest to me as he poked me 
genially in the ribs by way of 
returning my formal salute. 
No doubt I was acquiring 
spiritual merit, but I did not 
desire to keep all of it for 
myself. So I suggested to our 
Commanding Officer that some- 
one else might take a turn at 
this particular job. “Sorry; 
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haven’t got another Catholic 
officer,’’ he replied curtly. 

“But I’m not a Catholic, 
sir,’’? I protested. 

Our C.O. was not a man 
easily taken aback. He fixed 
me with a stony eye (and he 
wore a monocle): ‘ Irishman, 
aren’t you?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir.’ 

“That’s near enough to a 
Catholic. Carry on.’’ 

I was relieved in time by an 
actual Catholic; he told me a 
story which I can only retell 
because a Catholic told it to 
me. 

This officer was punctilious 
about his religious duties ; and, 
while he interfered with no 
man’s faith, he held that every 
man, and especially every 
soldier, should show a proper 
respect for the services and 
arrangements of his Church. 
One Sunday morning he had 
marched his men back from 
Mass, and had dismissed them : 
usually the Catholics got back 
to the Fort about ten minutes 
after we Anglicans had entered 
the Garrison Church for our 
devotions. He saw a private 
in undress on the barrack 
verandah, and called him up. 
“What does this mean?” he 
asked; ‘‘ why aren’t you at 
Church ? Aren’t you a 
Christian ? ”’ 

Private de Cruz came to 
attention: ‘No, sir,” he 
replied respectfully, “I’m a 
Catholic, sir.’’ 

The theological standpoint of 
Private de Cruz, my fellow 
officer remarked to me, was 
something which would merit 
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the close attention of the Sacred 
Congregation de fide propaganda. 

For me there came a very 
welcome tightening of the net 
when I was ordered to go on 
three months’ military duty to 
Malapuram. Here was one full- 
time job instead of two three- 
quarter-time jobs piled atop of 
one another. Malapuram is in 
the Malabar District, and at 
this point later, in the days of 
the Moplah rising, there was 
some heavy fighting. The 
Malapuram detachment differed 
from that of Madras in that it 
was drawn from all parts of 
the Province: drafts were as- 
sembled in Fort St George, and 
sent on from there to the west 
coast. 

It fell to me to take a draft 
of some sixty recruits with me. 
I duly entrained them. “ Quite 
comfortable, thank you, sir,” 
they chorused cheerily when I 
surveyed them in their com- 
partments. They were packed 
like sardines on wooden 
benches, and so they were to 
spend the next sixteen hours. 
Men’s ideas of comfort vary ! 

We reached our final railway 
station, detrained, dined, and 
set out for Malapuram. Mala- 
bar is a far pleasanter country 
to march in than the flat east 
coast: the road banks are 
green, the roads wind gently 
up the slopes of hills and drop 
gently into pleasant valleys, 
fine bridges span stately rivers, 
the tall cocoa-nut trees afford 
grateful shade. But the Mala- 
puram barracks are nineteen 
and a half miles from the 
railway station : no inconsider- 


able footslog for a company of 
untrained recruits. As night 
came on I began to wonder 
whether I should ever get my 
sheep into their fold. By 
steady cajoling and steady 
swearing I got them in at last, 
but I could by no means keep 
them on their feet when the 
C.0. came down to look at 
them on the barrack square. 
More than half of them dropped 
in their tracks. 

I liked Malapuram. There 
was an utter shortage of pro- 
fessional instructors, and the 
C.O. allowed me to experiment. 
By nature I am a bit of a 
schoolmaster. My military 
knowledge was very limited 
indeed. I could shoot passably, 
though not at all so well as 
most of the men. I could 
march practically any distance ; 
and practice at Madras had 
made me tolerably expert at 
company drill. There my 
science reached its limits. But 
I had spent a good deal of 
time in my youth in training 
myself for cycle-racing and 
Rugby football, and I had 
consorted a good deal with 
men who knew the art of 
training. I had ideas as to 
how recruits might be made 
physically fit for service, and 
the C.O. let me try them out. 

My methods, I suppose, re- 
sembled somewhat those of 
the French Légion HBtrangére : 
especially I held by ‘the 
Legion’s breakfast ’—that is, an 
hour’s unarmed drill at dawn, 
and practically all of it at the 
double. I doubled myself every 
yard that I ordered the men to 
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double. And I saw the men 
grow fitter and fitter before my 
eyes. Later, when we got 
trained P.T. instructors, one 
of these remarked that my 
methods were far too strenu- 
ous, that I might have killed 
half the men. I doubted it. 
I watched that instructor put- 
ting a squad through a course 
of scientifically designed twists 
and bends, and it occurred to 
me that these exercises, while 
they might have great value if 
done with intense mental con- 
centration, might have very 
little value if done just mechani- 
cally. ‘What do you think 
of all this, Corporal ? ” I asked 
of Corporal Capston, who was 
looking on at my side. “I 
thinks it’s werry good for fe- 
males, sir,’’ replied the Corporal 
solemnly, wrinkling his nose. 
He was a battered old regular, 
sometime bantam-weight cham- 
pion of the Southern Command, 
who had swum up from some 
lower depth of Anglo-Indiadom. 

Next we fell vehemently on 
sport: hitherto it had been 
unorganised. Our first effort 
was a tug-of-war; we pulled 
against the Malapuram Reserve 
Police. The Reserve in India 
is a military body rather than 
a police force: this one was 
filed with tall, upstanding 
Malayalis, and the men were 
fit. Of course they beat us; 
but we pulled three pulls, and 
we used the ‘long pull.’ At 
the end I fell on to a verandah 
step, and the pains of hell gat 
hold of me. “ Sergeant Masters 
is dead, sir,’”? announced a 
private. “I wish that I was 
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dead, too,” I croaked in reply : 
I was past the stage of caring 
very much for myself, or any- 
thing for anybody else. But 
Sergeant Masters was by no 
means dead: he lived to do 
many things. He would have 
been a loss, for he was our 
Fireworker, our Master Gunner. 
We had a few light pieces, and 
Sergeant Masters was their very 
efficient server. 

Then came football. The 
ground about the barracks was 
mainly red laterite with an 
occasional outcrop of rock. 
Nevertheless we cleared a space, 
set up goal- posts, and fell to 
work. The men took to it like 
ducks to water. We ran a 
continuous inter-platoon tour- 
nament for a Cup; so far as 
I remember the tournament 
started afresh every fortnight. 
In course of time we got 
together an uncommonly good 
Detachment team: we visited 
Calicut to play the Detach- 
ment there, and we swept 
them off the field. In our 
prowess as footballers the keen- 
ness of the men was an import- 
ant factor, but we had also a 
few curious bits of luck. 

Our commissariat was in 
charge of a regular, Sergeant 
Robinson, a competent young 
fellow and a remarkably good 
all-round athlete. I believe 
that he had a string of long 
scores in regimental cricket to 
his credit, he was a fine sprint 
runner, and a really good 
centre-half. He was quick, 
strong, he had a head for the 
game. Then came Sergeant 
Brown, an English Territorial : 
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he had been wounded in Meso- 
potamia, had been sent to 
India to recuperate, and was 
doing a turn of duty with us 
ere he rejoined his regiment. 
I pounced on him as a likely 
recruit to the game. ‘“ Yes, 
sir, fond o’ football, sir,’’ he 
said in answer to my query, 
and we fell into football talk. 
“Ever see a Cup final, ser- 
geant ?’’ I asked. 

“ Well, yes, sir, seen one in 
a sort 0’ way,” was the reply. 

“In a sort of way,’’ I echoed 
surprisedly ; “what on earth 
do you mean? You either saw 
it, or you didn’t see it.” 

“T was playin’ in it, sir,” 
meekly explained Sergeant 
Brown. 

We had a practice that after- 
noon, and I put him on the 
opposite side to our star. 
Brown took the ball from 
Robinson with the careless ease 
of a grown man taking a rattle 
from a baby. Did anyone 
charge him (and he was not 
a very big man), the charger 
cannoned off him as a man 
might cannon off the buffers of 
a railway engine. When he 
‘headed,’ he did not poke at 
the ball with his head. He 
sprang off both feet from the 
position of ‘attention’ and 
launched himself through the 
air like a torpedo. It seemed 
to me that he must break his 
neck did he miss the ball. But 
he never did miss it. The 
difference between the good 
amateur and the first-class pro- 
fessional is immeasurable. 

Our final godsend was 
Lieutenant R.: he had been 


@ figure in ‘class’ Soccer in 
England. He could do what 
soldiers never seem able to 
do—that is, shoot. Soldiers 
get the ball down the field, 
then in the goal-mouth they 
lose their heads, they fumble 
and footle, throw away chances. 
R. shot with either foot, and 
from distances and angles which 
bewildered us. We were play- 
ing a strange team, and in the 
first few minutes R. put in a 
shot from about twenty-five 
yards out and from the side. 
He knocked the goalkeeper 
head over heels into the net, 

We also introduced com- 
petition into our route march- 
ing: one platoon marched 
against another. The C.O., the 
sergeant-major, and an 0oc¢a- 
sional spare officer spied on us 
from ambushes, and awarded 
marks. We never knew when 
the judge’s eye was upon us, 
and so we strove everlastingly 
to keep up to the mark. At 
one of the obligatory halts I 
Overheard a remark which 
showed how keen the men had 
grown. A private was attend- 
ing rapidly to a blister. ‘‘ Want 
to fall out ? ’’ asked a sergeant. 
“We don’t fall out in this 
platoon, sergeant,’’ was the 
reply. At the close of a com- 
petition march the men were 
examined by the M.O., and 
points were awarded for con- 
dition. 

Perhaps a remark which I 
made in a report may explain 
what manner of men physically 
these Eurasians were. An in- 
specting officer ordered me to 
make a scheme for the advance 
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of our ‘flying column’ to a 


place called Manjeri. In my 
scheme I urged that our ‘ fliers,’ 
if they were to operate effec- 
tively, must carry much less 
than the statutory equipment. 
To prove my point I weighed 
a very fit and active private. 
He wore his boots, shorts, 
puttees, belt, shirt, webbing 
bandoliers, and helmet. Thus 
accoutred he scaled 7 st. 9 lbs. 
There is no space for much 
equipment on such a man. 
Physically the men _ rather 
suggested a regiment of flat- 
race jockeys : they were strong, 
put in comparison with English 
soldiers they were  extra- 
ordinarily small. 

This particular soldier (his 
name was Finglas) had an odd 
nickname: it was ‘ Spleen.’ 
Wanting to get out of some 
duty which he disliked he 
pleaded that he was suffering 
from his spleen; but, as his 
anatomical knowledge was hazy, 
he did not get away with it 
with the M.O. But the name 
stuck to him. He was a 
capital footballer: ‘Go _ it, 
Spleen,” the men of his platoon 
used to shout when he got the 
ball. 

Of course we had to do some 
more serious and more specifi- 
cally military work, and of 
course we had to undergo in- 
spection. I looked forward 
with trepidation to our first 
inspection by a General. 
“ You’ve got to remimber, sorr, 
that all Ginirals is mad,’ said 
to me an old Irish regular 
Sergeant to whom I confided 
my fears; and he spoke with 
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the assurance of Immanuel 
Kant laying down an a priori 
and necessary condition of 
experience. 

I would not go so far as this ; 
in fact, such small experience 
as I had speedily made it clear 
to me that regular soldiers are 
usually competent at their job. 
But I do think that the 
General mind (or mind of a 
General) tends to develop 
‘libidos,’ or libidines. It is 
sound policy to ascertain the 
libido, and to ‘liberate’ it. 

That of our first General 
was simple: he was daft on 
aiming. We made arrange- 
ments with a bucket of white- 
wash and a few brushes, and 
when the General arrived, the 
barracks looked like a leopard 
—or a rocking-horse. Men 
crossing the square squinted 
at the spots, aligned on the 
spots rifles, swagger canes, pick- 
axe handles, anything which 
they had in their hands at 
the moment. The General was 
delighted. 

The libido of another (only 
a Colonel this one) was more 
obscure. It had to do with the 
men’s ‘ small kit ’ (razor, tooth- 
brush, comb, &c.), and the way 
of packing it. It was then a 
simple matter to see that every 
man packed in a different 
way, and that every man 
packed wrongly. The Colonel 
spent a few happy hours 
straightening things out. 

But every now and then an 
inspecting officer would make 
us understand what amateurs 
we were, how little we realised 
the conditions of warfare. For 
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one such we were defending a 
position, and were really doing 
it rather nicely. “It’s easy 
enough in peace and quietness,”’ 
said the General, “but in 
action there’s the hell of a 
row going on, everything’s a 
muddle. Let’s see what you 
make of this.’”’ He turned 
half the men on to beat tin 
cans, to fire blank shots, shout, 
swear, get in everybody’s way. 
We found it uncommonly hard 
to evolve any sort of order, to 
give aly coherent commands 
in this uproar. Noise was just 
the detail of which we had 
never thought. An officer who 
had seen some heavy fighting 
on the Western front told me 
a@ curious thing: ‘ Everybody 
seems to be spitting.” 

The Colonel of the ‘small 
kit’ gave us a short lecture, 
and a very sensible one, on 
dental hygiene. But once he 
tripped. Sergeant Rodriguez 
smiled discreetly at one of his 
‘ wisecracks,’ and showed teeth 
that would turn a film beauty 
green with envy. ‘“ Ah,” said 
the Colonel, “ there’s a man 
who knows how to take care 
of his teeth. Now what brush 
and toothpaste do you use, 
sergeant ? ”’ 

Sergeant Rodriguez repressed 
a shudder: ‘‘ Never used a 
toothbrush in my life, sir.” 

“ But your beautiful teeth,” 
queried the puzzled Colonel. 

‘‘ Clean ’em with my fingers, 
sir, and powdered -charcoal,’’ 
replied the sergeant. 

There was a reason for the 
shudder. The Indian considers 
our European habit of using the 
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same toothbrush again and 
again to be a very dirty habit. 
And the Eurasian has many of 
the Indian’s prejudices. The 
Indian cleans his teeth with 
his fingers, or with the splayed 
out end of a green twig. [| 
tried both methods, but never 
could get any good of either, 
Red Tape is a Great God of 
the Army—and of every Goy- 
ernment Department. Natu- 
rally a visiting General wished 
to see us shoot; but this was 
found to be impossible. We 
had run over into a new year, 
and it seems that every rifle 
range must be certified safe at 
the beginning of each year. 
Without the certificate the 
range cannot be used. Our 
targets rested against stone 
hills, the field of fire was an 
open plain. How this range, 
which was safe in December, 
could possibly be unsafe in 
January was a matter not 
easily understood or under- 
standable. However, so it was. 
But if rifle fire was not allowed, 
there was nothing which for- 
bade artillery fire. The 
barracks stood on a hill, and 
the range was visible about a 
mile away. Through the valley 
between barracks and range 
ran a@ main road. Sergeant 
Masters and his guns came 
into action : from the barracks 
the sergeant fired shells across 
the road and on to the range. 
His shooting was splendid : the 


Eurasian seems to have a 
natural understanding — of 
ballistics. 


Generals were not the only 
queer fish that swam into the 
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Malapuram net. I recall Ser- 
geant Snook. He was an old 
regular who had retired into 
civil employment in India. 
When he joined up, he made an 
assignment of his pay to his 
wife. This was the act of a 
good husband, but some deli- 
eate problems had to be solved 
at Headquarters when two (or 
was it three ?) Mesdames Snook 
turned up to claim benefit of 
the assignment. 

But Sergeant Snook, what- 
ever his private morals, was 
undeniably efficient ‘on the 
square.’ As a matter of fact 
the knowledge of these old- 
time N.C.O.’s usually went no 
further than the barrack square. 
Before the coming of Snook 
‘defaulters’ drill’ had been a 
brutum fulmen, a thing of which 
sinners thought lightly. Ser- 
geant Snook altered all that. 
The first day that he took 
defaulters’ drill half the squad 
crashed on the square, the 
survivors staggered to their 
cots and prayed for death. 

“Whatever did you do to 
them, sergeant ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Defaulters’ drill, sir,’”’ re- 
plied Sergeant Snook; ‘never 
let a man take more than three 
paces in the same direction. 
That’s how it’s done, sir.’’ 

Fun was provided by J. 
Wilson (this is a real name), 
who is well known in India 
a8 a black-and-white artist. 
He seemed to me to be some- 
what of a genius as a carica- 
turist. And he had a priceless 
gift: however funny his cari- 
catures might be, nobody 
laughed at them more than 
VOL. CCXXXIX.—NO. MCCCCXLVII. 
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the persons whom he drew. 
He left no sting; he never 
was cruel. Did an inspecting 
officer visit us, he would gener- 
ally make a discreet inquiry at 
lunch whether Private Wilson 
had noticed him. And a herald 
would be despatched to fetch 
the drawing: usually one was 
forthcoming. Wilson never 
published any of the Mala- 
puram drawings; but the 
originals were sold for large 
sums, and the proceeds were 
given to a fund for disabled 
soldiers. Wilson was one of 
the few Europeans who served 
in the ranks at Malapuram. 

And at Malapuram we were 
commanded for a time by the 
smartest amateur soldier that 
I have known. It is years 
since I have seen him; it is 
unlikely that I shall ever see 
him again; in fact, I do not 
know whether he is still living. 
So, in his real name, I offer 
my tribute of respect and 
admiration to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. G. Ogden. 

The Armistice came. I did 
my last parade, then formally 
resigned my commission. To 
be correct, I think that our 
temporary commissions in 
some way ended automatically 
with the coming of peace. 

I met the old Legion once 
again. I was passing through 
Madras (I think on my way 
to furlough in Europe), and I 
dropped in at Headquarters 
to look up old friends. Madras 
just then was in a state of 
dreadful unrest ; a great strike 
was in progress, and there were 
daily and nightly riots in the 
2c 
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‘mill area.’ In these riots 
bombs, pistols, knives, all sorts 
of damnable things were being 
used. Troops were out for all 
of the twenty-four hours, and 
this evening the old Mudguards 
were taking over from a British 
regiment. ‘Why not come 
with us?” asked the C.O. 

‘“* But I’ve got no commission, 
sir,”’ I objected. 

‘IT suppose you’ve kept your 
old uniform. Put it on, and 
who'll know the difference ? ”’ 

So I went forth. We had 
rifles, Lewis-guns, Véry lights, 
all the apparatus of battle. I 
ordered my part of the line, 
and settled myself to watch 
the night through. At about 
midnight word came that a 
mob was gathering among trees 
at the other side of a bit of 
waste, Swampy ground. I de- 
cided to go across: my appear- 
ance was fairly well known in 
the city, and I can speak Tamil 
with tolerable fluency. I found 
the mob half defiant, half 
undecided: they had a good 
many unpleasant knives made 
of hoop-iron and sharpened 
to the keenness of a razor. 
““But what does it all mean?” 


I asked. ‘“‘ Why don’t you go 
home to bed like sensible 
men ? ”’ 


‘We've got to protect our- 
selves,” they answered. Odd 
though it may seem, I believe 
that they spoke sincerely. 
Panic rather than passion 
usually underlies Indian mob 
violence. It is just the same, 
an alienist told me, with a 
homicidal maniac. He doesn’t 
want to kill people, but he is 
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obsessed by the thought that 
people want to kill him. 


So he seeks to get in ‘ fust 
whack.’ 

In the end I persuaded these 
people to go home. And they 
gave me their knives, and a few 
helpers to carry them away. 

Just at the dark hour that 
comes before the dawn I heard 
sounds as of souls in agony 
coming from a tope (i.e., clump 
of trees) where I had put a 
picket. Had rioters surprised 
my men and cut their throats, 
and were the men now groaning 
out their lives? I sent out a 
scout. He returned and re- 
ported, ‘‘ Men singin’ an ’ymn, 
sir, to keep away the devil.” 
To apprehend attack by a 
human mob was bad enough. 
But to have the added fear of 
attack by the Prince of the 
Powers of Darkness ! 

There are seven thousand 
miles of sea between me and 
the old Legion. But I often 
think of it, and of a problem 
which it provides. 

At home people speak of the 
Eurasian as an outpost of 
England in India. I am not 
sure that they understand what 
they are talking about. They 
visualise the Eurasian as an 
Englishman with just a dash 
of Indian blood. There are 
many such; and such are 
definitely on the European 
(English) side of the fence. 
They prosper as doctors (the 
Eurasian seems to have a 
‘turn’ for medicine and sur- 
gery), barristers, merchants. 
They may at times have cause 
to complain of European snob- 
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pery; but from a material 
point of view they are well 
enough. 

With the men of the Legion 
things are different. Their 
European streak, if it is there 
at all, is very faint; and if 
their names (Rodriguez, D’Vaz, 
and the like) be any guide, it is 
Portuguese rather than English. 
They were born in India, they 
live in India, they can never 
get out of India. They are 
definitely outside the European 
(English) world in India. 

I think it a mistake to 
suggest to these men that they 
are different from, superior to 
the people among whom they 
live. I do not suggest (as one 
irate opponent accused me of 
suggesting) that they should 
exchange trousers for dhotis, 
paint caste marks on their 
foreheads, worship in Hindu 
temples. But they are defi- 
nitely an Indian people. The 
admnistration of India _ is 
rapidly becoming ‘ Indianised’ ; 
the Eurasian must realise that 
he “is one with his kind.’”’ He 
cannot look to foreigners (i.e., 
Englishmen) to take especial 
care of him. Especially let 
him abandon one pretence or 
piece of foolishness which used 
to irritate me to madness. 
The Eurasian thinks it a proof 
of his superiority to be ignorant 
of, or to pretend ignorance of, 
the language of the people 
among whom his lot is cast. 
I never met a Eurasian who 
could read Tamil script. And 
once I had to refuse an ex- 
cellent appointment—the pay 
would rise in time to about 
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£600 per annum—to a Eurasian. 
He was qualified in all other 
respects, but he could not 
utter an intelligible sentence 
to the people among whom 
he was born, and among whom 
he had spent the twenty-three 
years of his life. 

The sympathy of the English 
Government in India with this 
class of Eurasian I always 
suspected to be ‘from the lips 
outwards.’ Here is a story of 
fact within my experience. A 
very dark Eurasian (he must 
have been of Scotch ancestry, 
and M‘Ilwaine will serve as 
his name) fought in the East 
Africa campaign. He acquitted 
himself well, he attained the 
rank of corporal. A few years 
after the war I found him 
serving as a temporary sergeant 
of police in my District. There 
was @ permanent vacancy: 
naturally M‘Ilwaine was anx- 
ious to get it, to be placed 
on the permanent and pension- 
able list. But his application 
met with small favour. I took 
up his cause, and at last 
prevailed. But I met with 
objections which angered me. 
The Eurasian is not strong 
enough, he lacks decision: 
better look round for a British 
soldier whose term of service 
is ending. If M‘Ilwaine had 
enough strength and decision 
to fight for England in Africa, 
surely he had enough strength 
and decision to serve England 
in his own country. To the 
enlistment of English Tommies 
for such work I am utterly 
opposed. This does not allevi- 
ate the Eurasian problem: it 
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aggravates the problem, adds 
fuel to the fire of misery. For 
this is what happens. 

Private Atkins is ‘ time- 
expired’ in India, and due to 
sail in a trooper. He has no 
assurance of a job in England, 
possibly he has lost touch with 
English friends, possibly he 
has cast a favouring eye on 
some comely Eurasian girl. 
Here is a job on (say) Rs. 75 
a month. Private Atkins takes 
the job, marries, and takes the 
first step to the abyss. 

For Rs. 75, which will keep 
a man with practically Indian 
tastes and habits in comfort, 
is quite inadequate for a man 
whose tastes and habits are 
European. Private Atkins, if 
his job vests him with auth- 
ority, begins to abuse his auth- 
ority, to add illicitly to his 
income. He cannot afford to 
have his children properly edu- 
cated, he cannot find trades 
to which to apprentice his 
sons. It is in this way that the 
Eurasian problem started, and 
it is in this way that it is per- 
petually getting fresh starts. 

I wish my old Legionaries 
well, but I fear that I have no 
ready-made solution of their 
difficulties to offer. I dis- 
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regard the present and look © 
to the future. To the Govern- | 
ment I would say this in all © 
earnestness: remember that 
henceforth in inducing the poor © 
European to stay in India, you 
are running a risk. 
must retain such men, then | 
pay them a salary sufficient 
to keep them in comfort and 
honesty, sufficient to let their | 
children have some chance in | 
life. As a matter of fact, the | 
Madras Corporation, which I 7 
served, acted on this principle, 
To the rising generation of | 
Eurasians I would say with 
equal earnestness: ‘ You are 
in India, you cannot get out 
of India, you do not want to 
get out of India. Then throw 
in your lot whole-heartedly 
with India; fix your eyes on 
India rather than on England. 
If you are swallowed up by a 
country, don’t refuse to be even 
partially digested. I think 
that on these terms you will | 
find the Indian ready to treat © 
you fairly and as a friend. | 
Hitherto you have given him 

cause for annoyance by laying © 
claim to a superiority to which, © 
in sober truth, you have no real | 
claim. Good-bye, and good | 
luck.” 
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